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battle  in  Beirut 


BEmUTV--  Ganba tries  broke  out 
between  ^Sunni  and  Druse  militia¬ 
men  m  West  Beirut  for  the  first  time 
in  weeks  yesterday,  posing  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  government’s  latest 
peace  plan.  - 

The  sound  of  rifle  and  grenade  fire 

rattled  through  the  streets  of  the 
Sakiet  akJanzir  area  for  almost  two 
flours  before  the  army  moved  in  to 
^parate  fighters  of  the  Sunni-' 

Murabitoun  and  the  Druse  Progres¬ 
sive  Socialist  Party.. 

The  fighting  erupted  just  a  few 
hundred  metres  from  the  centre  of 
downtown  West  Beirut,  just  before 
•midday.  One  Druse  militiamen  said 
it  began  when  Murabitoun  gunm'en 
defaced  PSP  posters.  The  Murabi- 
toun  blamed  the  PSP,  but  did  not 
give  a  specific  cause. 

For  three  hours,  the  two  sides 
fought  from  apartment  house  to 
apartment  house,  firing  rockets  and 
small  arms.  <  . 

;  The  police  reported  two  .persons 
killed  and  15  founded.  They  said 
among  the  dead  was  a  civil -defence 
worker  killed  white  his  team  was 
.picking  tip  the  wounded.  Among  the 
.wounded  were  10  civilians,  the. 
•Tpohce  added. 

•  At  least  a  dozen  Lebanese  Army 
.armoured  personnel  carriers  and 
hundreds  of  troops  from  the  all- 
“Moslem  frth  Brigade  were  finally 
ternt  in  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
separate. the.  combatants  and  the  . 
.fighting  tapered  off. 

>  It  was  the  first  such  Ip.ngthy  clash 
-since  the-  army  redeployed  in  the  - 
^capital  July  4  in  the  first  phase  of  the. 
government’s  plan  to  end  the  nine- 
year  civil  war,  and  demonstrated  the 
.deep  enmities  that  remain  among 
the  various  factions. 

The  flare-up  also  showed  that  the 
Lebanese  Army  has  only  a  thin' hold 
on  peace  in  West  Beirut.  Hours  after 


the  shooting  stopped,  armed  militia, 
men  could  be  seen  roaming  through 
the  Harare  central  shopping  district 
and  other  neighbourhoods  without 
interference. 

Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karameh 
returned  to  Beirut  from  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  during  the  fighting.  In  an  arrival 
'  statement,  he  said  Saudi  King  Fahd 
had  pledged  his  country’s  “full  readi- 
.  ness  to  support  Lebanon  in  all  fields, 
especially  in  security,  reconstruction 
and  liberation  (of  the  Israelt- 
•  occupied  south ).  ” 

Karameh  said  Fahd  bad  pledged 
extensive  final  .dal  aid  for  Lebanon's 
reconstruction.  The  prime  minister 
did  not  comment  on  Sunday's  fight¬ 
ing. 

President  Amin  Jemayel  toured 
the  “green  fine”  between  East  and 
West  Beirut  yesterday  as  soldiers 
continued  clearing  streets  and  defus¬ 
ing  mines  in  the  devastated  area. 
The  army  moved  into  the  demarca¬ 
tion  area  last  week,  saying  they 
would  reopen  all  crossings  between 
the  Moslem  West  and  Christian 
East.  (Reuter,  AP) 

Four  attacks  on  IDF 

:  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA.  -  Terrorists  attacked 
Israeli  troops  four  times  yesterday  in 
South  Lebanon,  but  there  were  no 
Israeli  casuali  ties. 

In  Sidon.  Israeli  troops  opened 
fire  and  slightly  wounded  two  scoo¬ 
ter  riders  who  drove  into  an  army 
roadblock. 

A  handgrenade  was  thrown  at  an 
army  patrol  in  Tyre.  Israeli  soldiers 
returned  fire.  Five  kilmetres  south  of 
Tyre,-  light  arms  and  rocket- 
propelled  grenades  were  fired  at  an 
Israel  Defence  Forces  outpost. 

RPG  fire  was  also  directed  at  an 
IDF  outpost  near  Jezzine.  . 


§oviet  ‘peace  plan’ 
rejected  by  Israel 


Jernsaiem  ' 

A  Soviet  call  pa  Sunday  fcteap' 
i  nternatiotial  Middle  r.EaSt  peace 
conference  was  dismissed  yesterday 
as  “not  serious’*  by  a  senior  govern¬ 
ment  source  in  Jerusalem.'  -  ' 

The  official  did  not  rule  out  the, 
possibility  that  Israel  would  consider 
an  international  peace  conference, 
although  Jerusalem  has  been,  cool  to 
the  idol  in  the  past. 

Bui  the  official  stressed  that  Mos¬ 
cow  could  not  play  a  central  role  as 
long  as  it  lacks  diplomatic  relations 


with  Israel.  The  Sbvief  Unfod  broke 
relations  following  the  1967  Six  Day 
■  'War. '■ 

Tftelationxwere  restored,  the  offi¬ 
cial-said,  “we  would  then  consider 
.the  possibilities'’  of  a  Soviet  role  in 
the  peace  process. 

The  Soviet  proposal  called  for  a 
Conference  that  would' include 
.  Israel,  its  Arab  neighbours  and  the 
PLO,  with  the  assistance  of 
Washington  and  Moscow  in  the 
negotiations. 

(CoBtoiued  oh  Page  2,  Cot.  7) 


it  China  win  first  gold  in  Los  Angeles 

ANGELES  (Reuter)  -  Connie  West  Germany  the  bronze. 


Carpenter  of  the  U-S.  won  the  first 
gold  medal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics. yesterday  in  the  women’s 
cycling  road  race. 

Rebecca  Twigg  of  the  U.S.  won 
the  silver  and  Sandra  Schumacher  of 


WuHaifeng  of  China  won  the  gold 
medal  in  the  men's  free  pistol  shoot¬ 
ing  competition.  Wang  Yifu  of  Chi¬ 
na  took  the  silver  after  a  tie-breaker 
with  Sweden's  Ragnar  Skanaker. 
who  finished  with  the  bronze.  (Ear¬ 
lier  reports^page  4) 


Alignment  leaders  (left  to  right)  Shimon  Peres,  Uzi  Baram,  Shfomo 
Hill  el  and  Yitzhak  Navon  arrive  yesterday  evening  at  the  home  of 
Rabbi  Ovadia  Yosef,  spiritual  leader  of  the  Shas-Sephardi  Tora 
Observers  party.  ( Rahami m  Israeli l 

Navon,  after  Weizman  parley: 
Wo  way  except  unity  gov’t* 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  “In  the  circumst¬ 
ances,  there  seems  no  way  out  but  a 
national  unity  government,  which  I 
support.’’  Yitzhak  Navon 
(Alignment-Labour)  said  yesterday, 
immediately  after  a  meeting  with 
Bzer  Weizman  at  Yahad  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Weizman  and  Navon  discussed 
the  possibility  of  forming  a  national 
unity  government  headed  by  the 
Alignment.  But  Navon  said  he  did 


not  think  any  progress  towards  form¬ 
ing  a  government  would  be  made 
until  President  Herzog  begins  con¬ 
sultations  about  forming  the  next 
coalition. 

After  intensive  meetings  with 
Shas  leaders.  Navon.  Aharon  Abu- 
hatziera  (Tamil  and  Avraham  Sha- 
pira  (Agudat  Yisrael)  all  day  yester¬ 
day.  a  haggard  Weizman  did  not 
reach  the  breakthrough  he  was  hop¬ 
ing  for. 

“We’ve  reached  a  standstill.’*  a 
(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  7| 


Central  bank  raises  interest 
on  its  loans  to  other  banks 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Bank  of  Israel  has  raised  the 
rates  of  interest  it  charges  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  on  monetary  loans 
they' take-. to  lessen  their  liquidity 
deficits. 

The  central  bank  has  established  a 
sliding  scale  of  four  classes  of  loans 
that  it  advances  to  commercial 
banks,  according  to  how  large  their 
deficit  is.  The  rates  will  now  be  from 
18  to  24  per  cent,  and  will  come  into 
force  from  Thursday. 

Simultaneously,  the  rare  the  bank 
pays  on  money  deposited  with  it  by 


the  banking  system,  in  line  with  the 
liquidity  requirements,  will  rise  by  2 
per  cent,  to  16.5  and  17  per  cent  on 
the  second  and  third  "steps."  respec¬ 
tively.  of  the  liquidity  system. 

The  first  step  receives  no  interest. 
Despite  the  reduction  from  20  to  13 
per  cent  of  the  total  shekel  current 
account  deposits  of  each  bank,  this 
loss  of  value  is  a  source  of  continuing 
conflict  between  the  Bank  of  Israel 
and  commercial  banks. 

The  rises  in  the  central  bank's 
rates  closely  follow  the  round  of 
interest-rare  increases  announced  by 
the  commerical  banks  last  wee*. 


Cabinet  considers  alternative  to  liaison  office 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  provision  of  alternative  facili¬ 
ties  for  issuing  business  permits  to 
Lebanese  merchants  seeking  to  im¬ 
port  Israeli  goods,  now  that  the 
Israeli  mission  outside  Beirut  is 
dosed,  was  mentioned  at  yesterday's 
weekly  cabinet  session,  during  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  security  developments  in 
Lebanon. 

The  discussion  was  dedared  a 
meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Defence 


Committee  to  prevent  details  from 
reaching  the  news  media. 

The  mission  at  Dbaiye  north  of 
Beirut  was  closed  last  week  after 
Lebanese  liaison  staff  and  guards 
were  withdrawn  and  after  the 
Lebanese  government  said  that  the 
mission  must  cease  to  operate. 

The  cabinet  also  approved  the 
appointment  of  Shaul  Raziel  as 
director-general  of  the  Pons  Au¬ 
thority. 


A-G,  police  to  discuss  Kahane  problem 


.  By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
and  MICHAEL  EOAN 

-  Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

“4  Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
is-  to'  meet  today  or  tomorrow  with 
senior  pottoe  officers,  to  discuss  how 
to  cope  with  ^  challenge  posed  by 
the  election  of  Kqph  leader  Meir 
Kahane.  •  . 

■  The  disenssion  is  intended  to  clar¬ 
ify,  among  other  things,  what,  if  any. 
are  the  limitations  the  law  imposes 
bn  the  very  Wide  parliamentary  im¬ 
munity  Knesset  members  enjoy  with 
their  election. . 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  KoUek  is 
also  to  meet  with  senior  poKce  offio- 
ers  tqday  ta  discuss  what  to  -do  if 
Kahane  tries  to.  enter  the  Temple 
MounitsoOn. 

■'  MttmripaJ  officials  are  yorried  ab- 
.  put  the  possible  effects  of  such  a  step 


on  the  Arab  population  of  the  city. 
“We  know  one  cannot  arrest  a  Knes¬ 
set  member  buthe  can  be  stopped,” 
one  official  said. 

Legal  sources  stressed  last  night 
that  under  section  88  of  the  Elections 
Law,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Kahane  enjoys  immunity  from  the 
moment  of  election.  Some  legal 
scholars  have  questioned  this.  They 
argue  that  since  the  term  “election  ” 
&  vague  it  could  also  refer  to  the 
publication  of  the  election  results  in 
the  official  gazette. 

This  interpretation  would  allow 
the  state  to  bring  proceedings 
against  Kahane  if  it  felt  it  had  a  case. 
The  debate  is  largely  theoretical 
since  at  some  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings  Kahane  would  be 
granted  immunity. 

Beyond  this  is  the  problem  of 


defining  bis  crime.  Since  Israel  bas 
no  law  banning  racism,  Kahane 
could  really  face  legal  action  only 
under  the  laws  pertaining  to  incite¬ 
ment.  However,  since  parliamentary 
immunity  applies  specifically  to  the 
statements  of  an  MK  in  his  capacity 
as  an  elected  representative,  there  is 
□o  real  opening  for  the  state's 
lawyers  to  move  against  Kahane. 

Nonetheless,  the  police  are  not 
completely  powerless,  and  if  Kahane 
and  his  supporters  should  try  to 
enter  an  Arab  village  under  cover  of 
his  immunity  and  his  right  of  free¬ 
dom  of  movement,  he  could  be  bar¬ 
red  on  the  grounds  that  his  presence 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  public  disturb¬ 
ance  and  to  violence. 

Neither  can  Kahane  commit  an 
obvious  crime  such  as  force  his  way 
into  the  president's  residence,  as  be 
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threatened  to  do  during  a  news  con¬ 
ference  he  gave  on  Saturday  night. 

Asher  Wallfish  adds: 

Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  said 
yesterday  that  the  police  and  other 
bodies  are  alert  and  coordinating 
their  efforts  to  prevent  possible  acts 
of  incitement  by  Knesset  Member 
Meir  Kahane  in  the  Arab  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  sectors. 

“We  shall  do  our  best  to  handle 
any  problems.”  Burg  said  at  yester¬ 
day’s  weekly  cabinet  meeting  in 
answer  to  a  query  from  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Gideon  Pan  (Likud- 
Liberals). 

Patt.  whose  concern  over 
Kahane's  irrational  behaviour  was 
plain  in  his  expression  as  well  as  his 
tone  when  he  spoke,  asked  Burg 
what  could  be  done  to  restrain  ihe 
Kach  leader  from  earning  our  “pro¬ 
vocative  acts." 

Patt  said:  "Now  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  the  Knesset,  that  man 
behaves  as  though  his  is  free  to  do 
whatever  he  fancies." 
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Herzog  starts  informal 
talks  on  new  gov’t  today 


President  Chaim  Herzog  has 
decided  to  start  "informal  con¬ 
sultations”  tomorrow  with  va¬ 
rious  parties  on  forming  a  gov¬ 
ernment  even  before  the  election 
results  are  officially  gazetted. 

Herzog  will  meet  with  leaders 
of  the  Alignment  and  the  Likud 
tomorrow  .  Other  meetings  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

The  president  s  spokesman  said 
Herzog  was  taking  the  unusual  step 
of  advancing  the  consultations  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  the  country's  se¬ 
rious  situation  required  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  be  formed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Herzog  is  widely  expected  to  press 
the  parties  to  form  a  unity  govern¬ 
ment. 

Within  the  political  community, 
much  importance  is  attached  to  Her¬ 
zog's  choice  of  which  party  leader  is 
10  have  the  first  try  at  forming  a 
coalition.  Many  political  observers 
feel  that  the  president's  choice  will  in 
fact  determine  who  will  ultimately 
emerge  as  premier  —  whether  of  a 
unity  government  or  of  a  narrow- 
based  coalition. 

By  law.  the  party  leader  chosen  by 

Liberals  urge  unity 
gov’t  even  if 
headed  by  Peres 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Several  prominent  Likud  Liberals 
are  urging  a  unity  government  even 
if  the  only  alternative  is  to  let 
Labour's  Shimon  Peres  head  it. 

Other  Liberals  have  called  for  a 
unity  government  without  sperifying 
that  the  Likud  must  head  it. 

Among  the  first  group  are  Tel 
Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat.  former 
deputy  finance  minister  Yehezkel 
Flomin.  and  Tel  Aviv  party’  activist 
David  Admon. 

Admon  (old  The  Jerusalem  Post 
he  would  not  rule  out  a  government 
headed  by  Peres.  Another  senior 
activist  said  he  would  prefer  that  the 
government  be  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  or  another  perso¬ 
nality.  but  he  too.  would  not  be  dead 
set  against  Peres's  heading  such  a 
government. 

The  head  of  the  Liberal  Workers 
I  Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  6) 


Compiled  from  reports  by 
Judy  Siegel,  Roy  Isacowitz. 
Miehal  Yudeiman .  Joshua  Brilliant, 
David  Landau  and  Mark  Segal. 


the  president  has  42  days  to  put 
together  a  government.  If  he  fails, 
the  president  can  then  choose  some¬ 
one  else. 

Yesterday,  the  Likud's  hopes  that 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
would  be  the  president's  choice  rose 
sharply  with  the  announcement  by 
Shas  (Sephardi  Tora  Observers)  that 
ir  was  “strongly  inclined  ro  go  into  a 
coalition  with  Likud.” 

Shas's  Knesset  faction  leader. 
Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz.  made  the 
announcement  after  he  and  three 
colleagues  called  on  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  at  Shamir's  office. 

By  evening,  however,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Shas  seemed  less  certain:  its 
spiritual  leader,  former  Sephardi 
chief  rabbi  Ovadia  Yosef.  meL  with 
Labour  leaders  Shimon  Peres  and 
Yitzhak  Navon.  Yosef  assured 
Navon  by  telephone  before  this 
meeting  that  Shas  had  taken  no 
formal  decision  to  align  itself  with 
Likud,  “and  there  is  much  to  talk 
about  with  you.” 

Labour  leaders  are  understood  to 
have  sought  an  undertaking  from 
Yosef  that  Shas.  when  it  is  asked  by 
the  president,  will  not  rule  out  coali¬ 
tion  talks  with  Peres  if  he  is  Herzog's 
choice. 

Peretz.  delivering  his  announce¬ 
ment  earlier  to  the  premier  and  then 
to  the  press,  had  said  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  align  with  Likud  had  been 
approved  by  the  Sages. 

Some  observers  surmised  that  the 
Shas  Knesset  members'  move  had 
been  inspired  by  Rabbi  Etiezer 
Schach  of  Bnei  Brak.  the  (Ashke- 
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Yahad  leader  Ezer  Weizman  ar¬ 
rives  in  skullcap  at  home  of  for¬ 
mer  Sephardi  chief  rabbi  Ovadia 
Yosef,  to  discuss  the  making  of 
the  next  government.  <  Ruhamim 
Israelii 

nazi  j  Agudar  Yisrael  sage  who  sup¬ 
ported  Shas  in  the  election. 

Relations  between  Schach  and 
Yosef  have  been  very  bad  until  re¬ 
cently,  with  Schach  spuming  Yosef 
as  "a  Zionist.” 

Shas's  earlier  announcement  trig¬ 
gered  hopes  in  Likud,  and  fears  in 
Labour,  that  it  would  set  off  a 
“domino  process"  among  the  reli¬ 
gious  parties. 

And  indeed,  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  of  it  than  National  Religious 
Party  leader  Yosef  Burg  made  a 
statement  to  Kol  Yisrael  radio  ex- 
t  Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  4) 


Chief  rabbis  deny  they  interfere  in  politics 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Chief  Rabbis  Avraham  Shapiro 
and  Mordechai  Eliahu  have  not  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
coalition  and  have  not  given  any 
instructions  concerning  the  process 
or  who  should  head  the  coalition,  the 
Chief  Rabbinate  spokesman  said  last 
night.  The  subject  is  the  concern  of 
the  parties  alone,  he  said. 

Iu  their  meeting  with  leaders  of 
the  religious  parties,  the  rabbis  ex¬ 


pressed  their  opinion  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  safeguard 
religious  interests,  including  settle¬ 
ment.  but  went  no  further  than  this, 
the  spokesman  said. 

T ehiya  leader  Yuval  Ne'eman  last 
night  apologized  to  the  chief  rabbis 
for  statements  made  earlier  in  the 
day  by  his  colleague  Geula  Cohen, 
who  had  criticized  the  rabbis  for 
interfering  in  politics. 


You’ll  have 
finished  your 
banking  before 
anyone  else 
even  starts 


From  now  on,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  morning  opening  hours,  all  or 
Israel  Discounr  Bank's  branches  will 
open  for  business  at  3.45pm  on 
Sundays.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

This  is  earlier  than  any  other  bank  and 
will  permit  you  to  complete  your 
banking  transactions  as  early  as  4.00pm. 
In  addition,  on  these  days,  the  Bank’s 
branches  will  stay  open  until  6.00pm, 
giving  you  expanded  opportunities  to 
effect  your  banking  in  the  evening 
hours  at  your  convenience. 

On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  our 
branches  will  be  closed  in  the 
^afternoon. 

,  If  you  wish  to  obtain  banking  services 
124  hours  a  day,  join  Telebank  Discount’s 
'‘Home  Banking”  by  phone  service. 
Whereveryou  are,  and  at  whatever 
hour  is  convenient  to  you,  as  a 
Telebank  Discount  subscriber  you 
can  give  instructions  to  the  Bank 
by  telephone,  receiving  whatever 
banking  information  you  may 
require.  Full  details  about  this 
,  service  are  available  at  your 
[nearest  Israel  Discount  Bank  branch. 
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Shamir  raps  Kahane  and  High  Court 


Thursday,  August  30, 1984 


The  Jerusalem  Post  PaSe  TjW° 


Tourism  Minister  Avniham  Shari r 
yesterday  hosted  a  luncheon  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  members  of  the  two  visit¬ 
ing  U.S.  basketball  teams,  the  New 
Jersey  Nets  and  the  Phoenix  Suns. 

Jewish  Agency  Executive  chairman 
Aryeh  Dulzin  was  yesterday  given 
the  freedom  of  Beit  Shemesh  for  his 
contribution  to  that  town's  develop¬ 
ment  through  Project  Renewal. 

Haya  Shoham.  chief  warder  of  the 
Neveh  Tirza  women's  prison,  will 
address  the  Rotary  Club  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton  at  1.15  p.m.  today. 


Man  killed  by  tender 

A  man  was  hit  by  a  tender  and 
killed  in  Ashkelon  yesterday  even- 
fifit?  Tffi*  iridtf /4T,'  a  tiewcomer  from 
P^i?feI.'\«hik'jh^KStog‘tHe'fetredt‘next 
re  -the-fcoste)  wherche  lived  when  the 
accident  occurred. 

•  The  police  did  not  release  the 
victim’s  name  last  night  because  they 
had  not  yet  located  his  family  in 
France. 

■Hie  driver  of  the  tender  was  a 
19-year-old  Ashkelon  man. 

Yesterday  morning  10  persons 
suffered  light  to  moderate  injuries 
when  a  tender  overturned  on  the 
Rosh  Pina-Kiryat  Shmona  road.  The 
injured  weie  taken  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  hospital  in  Safad. 


Mandelbaum:  Bank 
has  economic  plan 

The  central  bank  has  its  own  plan 
to  deal  with  the  current  economic 
crisis.  Bank  of  Israel  Governor 
Moshe  Mandelbaum  said  last  night. 
He  described  the  plan  as  having 
important  differences  of  emphasis 
compared  to  the  Finance  Minister 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad's,  and  said  he 
hoped  it  would  become  a  factor  in 
the  policy  eventually  adopted. 

Speaking  on  TVs  Moked  prog¬ 
ramme  last  night.  Mandelbaum  said 
the  plan  contained  three  main  ele¬ 
ments:  a  massive  slash  of  SI  .5  billion 
in  the  government  budgets,  the 
granting  of  major  incentives  to  pri¬ 
vate  savings.  and  the  maintenance  of 
■  a  very  strict  monetary  restraint  poli¬ 
cy.  despite  the  damage  this  would 
cause  in  the  business  sector.  Only 
after  these  moves  had  been  put  into 
simultaneous  operation  could  a 
general  wage  and  price  freeze  go  into 
effect. 

He  said  this  plan  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  government  as  an 
alternative,  or  possibly  com¬ 
plementary  programme,  to  Cohen- 
Orgad’s  plan. 

Mandelbaum  reiterated  his  claim 
that  he  had  consistently  warned 
against  taking  the  easy  way  out  in 
fighting  inflation.  At  the  current  rate 
of  inflation,  he  said,  what  is  needed 
is  to  cut  it  to  almost  single  figures,  on 
an  annual  rate,  within  a  few  months; 
a  gradual  reduction  was  no  longer 
possible  he  said. 

Mandelbaum  estimated  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
would  have  to  fall  by  “at  least  10  per 
cent”  were  his  policy  to  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

If  the  various  groups  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  failed  to  cooperate,  he  fore¬ 
saw  high  unemployment,  although 
he  refused  to  be  more  specific.. 


Capita!  Civil  Guard  head 
censured  for  rnisconduct 

The  head  of  the  Civil  Guard  in 
Jerusalem.  Assistant  Commander 
Ya'acov  Revah.  yesterday  was  dock¬ 
ed  five  days’  salary  and  censured  for 

disciplinary  infractions.  ^ 

Revofa  was  tried  on  Monday  be¬ 
fore  the  police  inspector-general  on 
charges  of  appropriating  police 
equipment  -  tables  ;  and  chairs  -  for 
his  personal  use  and  for  using  police 
drivers  on  private  trips.  (Inm) 


Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
took  a  sideswipe  at  the  High  Court 
and  at  the  attorney  general  yester¬ 
day,  when  he  roundly  condemned 
Knesset  Member  Rabbi  Meir 
Kahane's  provocative  attacks  on  the 
Israeli  Arab  community. 

When  Kahane's  march  on  Umm 
al-Fahm  came  up  in  the  Knesset 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee,  Shamir  said  that  the  moment 
the  High  Court  permitted  Kahane  to 
run  for  the  Knesset,  he  knew  the 
nation  would  “have  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow.”  And  as  for  “those  who 
interpret  laws,"  Shamir  said,  “one 
gets  die  impression  (hat  at  rimes  they 
pay  insufficient  attention  to  the 
security  of  the  state.” 

Shamir  said:  “The  Kahane  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  negative,  dangerous  and 
harmful.  Ways  must  be"  found  to 
limit  the  damage  he  could  cause.  He 
should  also  not  be  given  such  exces¬ 
sive  publicity.” 

Yaacov  Tsur  (Alignment-Labour) 
said  that  above  all  the  nation  must 


UMM  AL-FAHM 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

lage,  three  kilometres  away. 

At  that  point  the  decison  was 
made  to  halt  him.  prompting  cheers 
and  chants  of  “No  no.  Fascism  won't 
go!”  once  the  news  reached  the 
demonstrators  back  at  Umm  al- 
Fahm. 

The  legal  issue  of  Kahane's  par¬ 
liamentary  immunity  was  the  major 
problem  for  the  police.  There  was  no 
doubt  they  could  prevent  his  follow¬ 
ers  from  going  fo  the  village.  But 
preventing  Kahane  -  whom  They  are 
not  allowed  to  touch  -  could  have 
been  problematic. 

His  decision  to  break  the  promise 
that  he  would  not  go  ro  the  village 
gave  them  the  necessary  justifica¬ 
tion.  Since  he  would  have  to  walk 
alone,  they  told  him  that  for  his  own 
protection  -  and  for  the  sake  of 
public  order  -  they  had  to  remove 
him  from  the  scene.  He  was  hustled 
into  a  car  and  driven  to  the  Irron 
Valley  police  station. 

Furthermore,  police  sources  told 
The  Post ,  the  possibility  that 
Kahane's  presence  in  Umm  al-Fahm 
could  “light  a  fire  we  won’t  be  able  to 
put  out  very  easily"  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Kahane's  plans  could 
threaten  state  security. 

But  back  at  the  village,  the  de¬ 
monstrators  didn't  know  that 
Kahane,  at  12:30,  had  been  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  the  village.  The  tension 
inside  the  village,  far  from  any  direct 
flow  of  information  about  events, 
reached  an  unbearable  pitch.  When 
Haddad  drove  up  to  the  village  to  tell 
the  chairman  of  the  local  council  that 
Kahane  had  been  turned  back,  he 
ami  his-men  were  peRed  wKh-a  sterm- 
of -rocks,  i  -  • 

MK  Ran  Cohen  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  quickly  got  between"the 
police,  who  had  already  begun  to 
move  into  the  crowd  after  the  stone 
throwers,  and  the  demonstrators. 
Recognized  by  the  adults  of  the 
village.  Cohen’s  arm-waving  halted 
the  stone  throwing.  Ushers  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  demonstrators  grabbed 
some  of  the  troublemaking  youngs¬ 
ters,  some  of  whom  were  arrested. 

Kahane.  meanwhile,  was  at  the 
police  station  about  10  kilometres 
away.  His  supporters,  who  barely 
could  have  filled  the  front  half  of  one 
bus,  were  in  their  three  buses  head¬ 
ing  back  to  the  centre  of  the  country. 

Senior  police  sources  said  the 
main  lesson  from  yesterday's  events 
-  which  they  estimated  cosi  the  force 
some  IS25  million  in  manpower  and 
equipment  displaced  from  their 
usual  functions  -  is  "that  we  can't 
allow  Kahane  to  drag  us  around  the 
country  the  way  he  did  today." 

The  Citizens  Rights  Movement  sec¬ 
retariat  last  night  said  that  Burg's 
decision  to  let  Kahane  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  reach  the  Umm  al-Fahm  area 
made  the  inte rior  minister  partner  to 
the  provocation  which  led  to  the 
injury  of  policemen. 

The  Mupam  central  committee 
praised  "the  Jewish-Arab  coopera¬ 
tion  expressed  in  the  mass  gatherings 
in  Umm  al-Fahm." 

Avnery  and  Miari  sent  an  urgent 
telegram  to  Interim  Knesset  Speaker 
Abba  Evan  demanding  that  Burg's 
“personal  and  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility.. .for  the  events  in  Umm  al- 
Fahm”  be  put  on  the  Knesset  agen¬ 
da. 


Orgad,  Mandelbaum 
nearly  censured 

By  AVI  TEMK1N 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

A  last  minute  maneuver  by  Knes¬ 
set  Finance  Committee  chairman 
Avraham  Shapira  (Agudat  Yisrael) 
blocked  a  motion  censuring  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  and 
Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Moshe 
Mandelbaum  for  their  performance 
during  the  drop  in  the  country's 
foreign-currency  reserves. 

The  committee  met  yesterday  to 
discuss  several  changes  in  the  budget 
but  proceeded  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
tax  brackets  and  the  drop  in  foreign- 
currency  reserves  during  recent 
weeks. 

After  calling  on  the  Histadrut  and 
the  government  to  start  talks  leading 
to  a  package  deal  agreement,  a 
group  of  coalition  and  opposition 
members  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
resolution  on  foreign  currency.  The 
proposed  resolution  stated  that  the 
committee  had  not  been  informed 
about  developments  in  foreign- 
currency  reserves  and  criticized  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Israel. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  motion 
would  be  carried.  Shapira  ended  the 
meeting  and  postponed  the  vote  un¬ 
til  next  week. 

Shapira  is  the  chairman  of  the 
central  bank's  advisory  committee. 


not  get  accustomed  to  living  with  the 
Kahane  phenomenon.  If  there  is  no 
law  prohibiting  his  attacks  on  Arabs. 
Tzur  said,  then  one  must  be  enacted. 

Rabbi  Haim  Druckman 
(Morasha)  said  that  a  law  is  needed  to 
cope  with  the  phenomenon,  but  it 
should  be  a  law  to  cope  with  all  forms 
of  incitement,  including  incitement 
by  Arabs  in  Hebron  to  get  Jews  out 
of  the  town. 

Meir  Cohen* Avidov  (Likud- 
Herut)  said  the  concern  over 
Kahane  should  not  make  people 
forget  that  a  new  MK  like  Moham¬ 
med  Mi'ari  supports  the  PLO's 
Palestine  Covenant  which  calls  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Binyamin  Ben-Eliezer  (Yahad) 
said  kahane's  activity’  verges  on  a 
threat  to  national  security.  He 
warned  that  Kahane  is  fuelling  the 
flames  of  nationalism  in  Israel's 
Arab  community,  and  encouraging 
extremists.  “Kahane  plays  Into 
Mi'ari’s  hands."  he  declared! 

The  only  dissenting  voice  came 
from  Menahem  Porush  (Agudat 


Israel),  who  urged  his  colleagues  to 
••play  it  cooler/'  Porush  said  the 
danger  posed  by  Kahane  is  far  less 
fearful  than  it  is  being  made  out  to 
be.  "Let's  nor  exaggerate/'  he 
urged. 

Ehud  Olmert  ( Likud-La  am)  said 
that  MKs  who  act  in  a  manner  that 
contravenes  the  basic  moral  and  leg¬ 
al  principles  of  Israel's  Proclamation 
of  Independence  cannot  expect  -the 
police  to  give  them  personal  protec¬ 
tion  and  respect  their  parliamentary 
immunity. 

Olmert  said  that  the  duties  of  an 
MK  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  abso¬ 
lute  legal  immunity  do  not  include 
incitement,  provocation,  advocacy 
of  discrimination,  bloodshed,  expul¬ 
sion  of  citizens  and  the  like. 

He  said  that  Interior  Minister 
Yosef  Burg  showed  the  same  “fool¬ 
ish  vacillation"  over  the  Umm  al- 
Fahm  affair  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Knesset,  when  he  merely  gave 
Kahane  free  publicity  over  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  allegiance  episode. 


More  fighting  in  Tripoli 
stalls  goVt  security  talks 
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TRIPOLI  (Reuter).  -  Nine  persons 
were  killed  and  20  wounded  yester¬ 
day  in  this  north  Lebanese  port, 
where  an  all-party  security  commit¬ 
tee  suspended  talks  on  a  plan  to 
disengage  rival  Moslem  militias. 

The  fighting  brought  the  casualty 
toll  in  Tripoli  to  135  persons  killed 
and  375  wounded  since  last  week, 
when  a  new  wave  of  fighting  erupted 
between  the  pro-Syrian  Arab  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  militia  and  the  fun¬ 
damentalist  Sunni  Islamic  Unifica¬ 
tion  movement  (Tawheed  Islam), 
security  sources  said. 

A  security  committee  of  militia, 
army,  police  and  Syrian  representa¬ 
tives  cancelled  a  scheduled  meeting 
yesterday  after  the  fighting  resumed, 
the  committee's  chairman  said. 

Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karameh 
said  in  Beirut  his  national  coalition 
cabinet  yesterday  empowered  De¬ 
fence  Minister  Adel  Osseiran  to  set 
up  another  military  committee  to 
oversee  a  security  plan  designed  to 
disengage  Triploi’s  warring  factions. 

Karameh.  who  spoke  after  a 
three-hour  cabinet  session  held 

under  President  Amin  Jemayel  to 
discuss  ways  of  stopping  Lebanon's 
security  deterioration,  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate  on  the  Tripoli  move. 


But  official  sources,  who  declined 
to  be  named,  said  the  committee 
would  have  to  put  together 
Lebanese  army  units  to  deploy  on 
Tripoli's  confrontation  lines  and  de¬ 
cide  how  many  Syrian  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  northern  Lebanon  would 
be  needed  to  back  up  the  disengage¬ 
ment  operation. 

Israeli  warplanes  crashed  the 
sound  barrier  at  midday  over  a 
Palestinian  terrorist  base  they 
attacked  in  east  Lebanon's  Bekaa 
valley  near  the  Syrian  border  on 
Tuesday.  But  no  new  bombing  sor¬ 
ties  were  staged,  reporters  in  the 
Bekaa  valley  said. 

The  Lebanese  police  put  the  final  • 
casualty  toll  from  the  Tuesday  raid  at 
25  killed  and  35  wounded.  Reports 
telephoned  from  the  area  said  rescue 
operations  were  over  and  Syrian 
army  bulldozers  had  removed  the 
rubble  of  a  three-story  makeshift 
terrorist  prison  devastated  by  the 
attack. 

Among  those  wounded  in  the  air 
raid  was  terrorist  leader  Abul  Houl. 
a  former  security  chief  for  the  main 
PLO  faction.  Fatah-  Abul  Houl  was 
taken  to  hospital  in  Syria  in  serious 
condition,  the  police  said.  He  was 
the  commander  of  the  destroyed 
building. 
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The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Noam  Sheriff,  yesterday  plays  the  first 
■  concert  since  Herod  at  Herodion,  near  Bethlehem.  Among  the  works  performed  were 
Ernst  Bloch’s  Schelomo  and  the  Hebrew  .slaves’  chorus  from  Verdi’s  Nabucco.  The  concert 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  (Yitzhak  Harari) 


Summit  effort  to  avert  school  strike 


By  LEA  LEVA VI  and  AVI  TEMKIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Premier  Shamir.  Finance  Minister 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  and  Education 
Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  will  meet 
today  in  a  last-minute  attempt  to 
avert  a  school  strike  next  Sunday, 
the  first  day  of  the  school  year.  The 
meeting  follows  the  teachers'  rejec¬ 
tion  yesterday  of  a  Treasury  propos¬ 
al  that-  their  demand  for  a  parity 
bonus  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

The  Secondary  School  Teachera 
Association  and  the  Histadrut 
Teachers  Union  were  united  in  re¬ 
jecting  Cohen-Orgad's  offer. 
Shoshana  Bayer,  chairman  of  the 
association,  said  that  going  to 
arbitration  would  mean  compromis¬ 
ing  on  a  demand  to  which  the 
teachers  were  absolutely  entitled. 


Bayer,  pointedly  ignoring  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  delivered  yesterday  by 
the  Treasury's  legal  adviser,  buttres¬ 
sed  her  argument  by  citing 'the 
Education  Ministry  legal  adviser, 
who  had  ruled  earlier  this  week  that 
the  teachers  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  parity  bonus  granted  some 
months  ago  to  certain  categories  of 
civil  servants. 

But  Cohen-Orgad  accused  the 
teachers  of  ignoring  the  country's 
econmic  situation.  He  said  the  direct 
cost  of  granting  the  teachers  -  the 
bonus  would  be  IS  15  billion,  but 
that  this  would  not  be  the  final  figure 
since  other  groups  were  likely  to 
follow  the  teachers'  lead,  setting  off 
a  new  spiral  of  wage  increases. 

Yitzhak  Welber.  of  the  union, 
said  be  feared  the  school  year  would 
not  open  on  Sunday.  He  added  that 


Orgad  and  Kessar  to  meet 
on  tax-bracket  adjustment 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  -  Finance  Minister  Yig¬ 
al  Cohen-Orgad  and  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 


and  1  p.m. 

The  last  meeting  between  Cohen- 
Orgad  and  Kessar  three  weeks  ago 
floundered  over  the  minister’s  insist- 


( Continued  from  Page  One) 
and  Likud  leaders  yesterday.  Abu- 
hatzeira  refused  to  say  which  party 
Tami  would  support  "and  said  his 
party  would  make  its  final  decision 
only  after  all  the  “clarification"  talks 
were  over. 

Abuhatzeira  stressed  that  Tami's 
decision  did  not  depend  on  the 
"price”  offered  by  either  of  the  big 
parties,  but  on  ideology.  "Tami  will 
go  with  the  government  that  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  concepts  on 
which  our  parry  is  founded/'  he  said. 

There  were  reports  yesterday  that 
Aguda  and  Tami  were  about  to  sign 
agreements  with  Likud  formally  en¬ 
shrining  their  preference  for  Likud 
over  Labour.  Politicians  in  several 
parties  said  that  Tami  had  been 
offered  three  “safe  seats"  on  Likud's 
list  to  the  next  Knesset. 

For  Labour,  the  “loss"  of  Aguda 
and  Tami  closes  off  both  options  that 
had  been  available  -  at  least 
hypothetically  -  for  setting  up  a 
narrow  government. 

Tami's  "defection"  means  that  the 
minority-government  option  -  55 
votes  plus  the  six  "passive"  votes  of 
DFPE  and  PLP  -  is  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble.  even  on  paper.  Without  Abu¬ 
hatzeira.  the  55  are  reduced  to  54. 

Aguda's  refusal  to  join  Labour's 
sphere  means  that  the  majority- 
government  putative  option  -  the  55 
plus  Aguda  and  the  National  Reli¬ 
gious  party  -  is  also  unavailable. 
Labour  had  hoped  that  if  Aguda 
were  to  move  towards  Labour,  the 
NRP  would  follow  suit.  But  last 
night  Aguda  did  not  seem  to.  be 
moving. 

The  impact  on  the  unity  talks  was 
immediate,  with  Likud  leaders  re¬ 
doubling  thetr  demands  for  rotation 
of  the  premiership.  One  Likud 
minister  contended  last  night  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  “charity"  on  Labour's  part 
in  agreeing  to  this:  Likud  demanded 
it  us  of  right  -  since  it  was  “the  bigeci; 
partner  in  the  proposed  unity  coali¬ 
tion." 

The  minister  explained  that  Likud 
and  its  allies  (he  counted  Aguda  but 
not  Tami)  totalled  54  MKs  whereas 
Labour  would  bring  fewer  MKs  - 
probably  as  many  as  10  fewer  -  into 
the  unity  coalition.  Mapam.  the 
minister  predicted,  would  split  off 
and  not  join  the  unity  government. 
The  Citizens  Rights  Movement 
would  not  either,  and  even  Shinui's 
position  was  in  doubt. 

The  Likud  minister  therefore  in¬ 
sisted  on  rotation  .both  of  the  pre¬ 
miership  and  of  the  defence  and 
foreign  ministries  -  as  pan  of  the 
“full  equality”  to  which  his  party 
aspired. 

In  the  Alignment  lost  night  there 
was  awareness  of  this  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  -  and  divided  views  as  to  how 
Labour  would  react  if  Shamir  press¬ 
ed  it  at  his  meeting  with  Peres  on 
Sunday. 

Some  well-placed  Labour  sources 
predicted  firmly  that  “if  Shamir  in¬ 
sists  on  rotation,  the  talks  will  break 
up  and  there  will  be  elections.” 
These  sources  seemed  confident 
that,  despite  the  60-60  deadlock  over 
forming  a  government,  there  would 
be  a  majority  in  the  Knesset  for 
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A,  „  b^kground  of  inmfrijU  rag>«he„eoonomy  be  discussed.  Kes- 

esterday.  Abu-  -  But  a  Mapam  MK  said  .that  ^  minister’s  refusal  to  revise-  tax  ‘sar -ottuntfrred  ifiai'IHd  Histadrut 


although  his  own  party  would  .split 
away,  the  Labour ‘Party  wduldevetn 
tually  agree  to  rotation.  “Peres  will 
push  it  through  the  Labour  central 
committee."  the  Mapam  MK  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Another  pivotal  party  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  generous  blandish¬ 
ments  of  both  sides  is  the  NRP.  But 
sources  there  asserted  last  night  that 
NRP  would  maintain  its  consistent 
advocacy  of  the  unity  option  and 
would  decline  to  enter  into  a  deal 
with  Likud  -  this  despite  its  leader. 
Burg's  apparent  desire  to  do  so. 

There  is  talk.  too.  in  political 
circles,  of  a  Likud  effort  to  win 
Ometz(Yigael  Hurvitz.  I  seat)  away 
from  the  Labour  fold.  Some 
rumours  yesterday  suggested  that 
Likud  was  offering  Ometz  two  safe 
seats  on  its  list  for  the  next  Knesset, 
but  this  was  strenuously  denied  by 
Likud  sources. 

Hurvitz  himself  dismayed  the  anti- 
rotation  forces  in  Labour  by  coming 
out.  in  a  radio  interview,  in  favour  of 
rotation.  If  that  was  the  price  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment.  then  it  must  be  paid,  he  said. 
Hurvitz  spoke  before  going  into  a 
meeting  with  Peres  and  Ezer  Weiz- 
man- 

A  senior  Yahad  source,  speaking 
to  The  Jerusalem  Post,  took  a  more 
pro-Labour  position.  He  blasted  the 
Likud  for  putting  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  national  unity  government. 
Even  if  the  Alignment  agreed  to 
rotation,  he  said,  the  Likud  would 
bring  up  more  obstacles. 

“it's  not  the  Alignment  that  is 
hindering  forming  a  national  unity 
government,  and  the  public  knows 
this  very  well.  The  religious  parties 
must  make  their  minds  up.  If  they 
wish  to  go  to  elections  together  with 
the  Likud,  let  them.  They  were  with 
the  Likud  in  the  previous  elections 
and  there's  no  guarantee  they'll  be 
any  more  successful  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tions/'  the  source  said. 

Representatives  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Settlements  in  Judea.  Samar¬ 
ia  and  the  Gaza  District  are  to  meet 
Shamir  in  an  attempt  tor  press  him  to 
reject  any  coalition  deal  that  would 
entail  freezing  settlement  there. 


the  ministers  refusal  to  revise- tax  ‘sar  ■eOuntfrred  that*  lft<*  Histadrut 
brackets  upwatls'’fttHme'wi^trffla)-;  .would  only  discuss  unemployment/ 
lion.  '*  '  all  other  matters  having  to  await  the 


Histadrut  sources  said  that  the 
meeting  had  been  decided  on  in  a 
telephone  call  between  the  two 
yesterday.  Kessar  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Cohen-Orgad  would 
announce  his  intention  to  revise  the 
tax  brackets  after  all.  and  on  that 
basis,  had  agreed  to  renew  the  talks, 
the  sources  said.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  to 
meet,  the  "explanatory  meetings" 
planned  for  today  will  go  ahead  as 
scheduled  in  all  work  places  in  the 
north  of  the  countrv  between  11  a.m. 


establishment  of  a  new  government. 

The  day  after  the  meeting.  Cohen- 
Orgad  announced  he  would  not  re¬ 
vise  tax  brackets,  welfare  points  and 
children's  grants  in  line  with  July's 
12.4  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
index. 

Treasury  sources  said  yesterday 
that  tomorrow's  discussion  would  be 
general  and  wide-ranging.  The  His¬ 
tadrut  countered  that  Cohen-Orgad 
must  first  revise  the  tax  brackets. 
After  that  the  topics  of  discussion 
would  be  decided  on. 


US.  AID 

( Continued  from  P»ge  Ob*)  pected 

_  .  The 

ment  as  reflecting  gross  economic  pender 
mismanagement.  flow  ar 

That  is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  the  have  t< 
view  of  the  international  financial  tion,  a 
community.  The  immediate  sector's 
balance-of-paymenls'  problem,  credit  l; 
which  Jerusalem  officials  and  politic-  financi; 
al  leaders  assume  the  U.S.  will  be  bankin; 
prepared  to  help  them  solve,  is  only  credito 
second  in  the  order  of  priorities.  ff,e  j 

Even  assuming  that  the  U.S.  Pentad 
administration  agrees  to  advance  jnjK 
Israel  the  entire  amount  of  aid  in  one  Wash ir 
lump  sum.  an  additional  Sib.  will  manv  r 
still  have  to  be  borrowed  long-term.  neWj  n 
and  on  tolerable  conditions,  to  res- 
tore  foreign-currency  reserves  to  gjJ 
their  customary  level  of  some  three-  ajd  fox- 
months’  worth  of  imports.  And  since  nroKrai 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  Israel  will  be 
able  to  borrow  this  additional  $lb. 
from  commercial  banks,  the  only 
possible  source  will  be  the  U.S.  anytUi 
government.  Amerfc 

Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen--  ofgpjai. 
Orgad  has  constantly  cited  the 
$500m.  improvement  in  the  trade  year?’’ 
balance  as  his  major  policy  achieve- 
ment.  but  economic  observers  doubt  mmm 
whether  this  improvement  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  rest  of  this  year  even  if  a 
government  is  formed  within  days 
and  ia  coherent  long-term  economic 
programme  is  formulated  within, 
weeks.  Implementation,  these 
sources  point  out,  will  necessarily 
take  time,  and  no  appreciable  effects 
on  the  balance  of  trade  can  be  ex-  ...  . 


pected  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  country’s  present  utter  de¬ 
pendence  on  U.S.  aid  for  its  cash 
flow  and  for  the  extra  Sib.  that  will 
have  to  be  borrowed  may,  in  addi¬ 
tion.  adversely  affect  the  private 
sector's  ability  to' maintain  its  normal 
credit  lines,  although  objectively  the 
financial  position  of  the  commercial 
banking  system  vis-a-vis  its  foreign 
creditors  is  sound. 

The  Post's  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  adds: 

In  its  lead  editorial  yesterday.  The 
Washington  Post  referred  to  the 
many  reports  in  the  U.S.  and  Israeli 
news  media  of  forthcoming  Israeli 
requests  for  additional  economic 
aid.  "A  tradeoff  of  extra  American 
aid  for  Israeli  reform  -  and  austerity 
program  plus  Reagan- type  structu¬ 
ral  change  -  is  contemplated," -it 
said. 

“But  would  it  end  up  meaning 
anything  more ’than  open-ended 
American  subsidies  -  some  Israeli 
officials  talk  of  requesting  $5  billion 
in  aid.  double  the  current  figure,  next 
year?"  the  paper  queried. 


in  that  event,  he  would  recommend^ 
that  the  strike  by-pass  kindergar¬ 
tens.  first-grade  and  12th-grade  das-; 
ses.  But  the  assodaiion  opposes  this, 
maintaining  that  only  a  total  strike 
will  be  effective. 

Yesterday,  the  National  Parents 
Commmittee  cabled  Hammer  saying 
that  Cohen-Orgad  had  unilaterally 
given  increases  to  employees  wjL» 
had  not  signed  the  national  wag£ 
agreements  because  of  disputes  over 
the  parity  bonus.  They  urged  Ham¬ 
mer  to  ensure  that  the  teachers,  tool 
get  the  other  increases  provided  for 
in  the  national  agreement,  evenji 
the  parity  bonus  issue  remains  -ii[ 
dispute  and  the  teachers  therefore 
do  not  sign  the  agreement.  The  pjfe 
rents  complained  that  nothing  ha5 
been  done  throughout  the  school 
summer  vacation  to  settle  the  issue;! 


PHALANGE 

l Continued  from  Page  One) 

ing  Christians  and  Moslems  agreed 
to  the  unwritten  “national  pact”  that 
gave  much  of  the  power  in  Leba¬ 
non's  government  to  the  Christians, 
then  the  largest  religious  r'.ct. 
Jemayel  has  defended  "that  agree¬ 
ment  through  the  nine-year  civil 
war,,  caused  in  pail  by.  the- Moslems' 
seeking  more  power  as.  theyj?ecamc 
the  majority..  -. 
v-,An  assassination  attempt  on 
Jemayel  is  believed’  to  be  the  eveni 
thai  set  off  the  first  round  of  the  civil 
war.  _  Z 

Phalangist  militiamen  were  in¬ 
censed  at  the  shooting,  and  later  that 
day.  a  bus  canying  a  load  of  Palesti¬ 
nians  drove  through  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  was  attacked.  pas; 
sengers  were  killed,  setting  off  tfre 
civil  war. 

The  Phalange  radio  said  Jemayel 
would  be  buried  today  in  Bikfaya. 

Michal  Yudelman  adds: 

“Jemayel  was  undoubtedly  ore  of 
the  most  important  -  if  not  the  Aost 
important  -  Maronite  leader  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  ideological  back¬ 
bone  supporting  the  leadership  of  his 
sons,  Bashir  and  Amin.”  Knesset 
Member  Binyamin  Ben-Eliezer 
said  yesterday,  after  hearing  of. 
Jemayel’s  death. 

Ben-Eliezer  had  close  relation- 
with  the  late  Bashir  Jemayel,  was 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  family; 
in  the  Jemayel  household  and  met> 
Pierre  Jemayel  several  times  be¬ 
tween  1976  and  1981.  During  that' 
period  Ben-Eliezer  was-  active  -in 
Israeli  liaisons  with  the  Phalanges.- 

Jemayel  was  a  charismatic  leai**r 
who  had  indisputable  authorit/jn 
the  Christian  community.  Beij-; 
Eliezer  said.  "I  doubt  whether  Amin 
would  have  obtained  the  backing 
without  the  charisma  and  position 
Pierre  had,”  he  stated. 

Jemayel  had  always  believed  in  a 
Christian  Lebanon  as  part  of  the 
Arab  world,  but  in  recent  years  this 
belief  was  shaken.  Ben-Eliezer  said. 
“The  recent  events  made  him  realize 
that  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
a  Christian  Lebanon  and  a  surround¬ 
ing  Arab  world.  (AP.Jleuter) 


The  Lebanese  Christian  Agency 
mourns  the  death  of 


SHEIKH  PIERRE  JEMAYEL 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of 

ABE  RYAN 

The  funeral  wifi  take  place  today,  Thursday,  August  30, 
1 984  at  4.00  p.m,  at  Kibbutz  Tzora. 


His  wife.  Raie 

Charles  and  Leah  and  family,  Tzora 
Julienne  and  Herzl  and  family.  London 


We  regretfully  mourn  the  passing  of 

ABRAHAM  RYAN 

father  of  Charles  Ronen  of  Kibbutz  Tzora 


Visitors  may  sign  a  memorial  book  at  the  agency  office  In 
Jerusalem.  Sderot  Ben-Zvi  37,  8th. floor,  tomorrow.  August  31 
between  9  e.m.  and  4  p.m. 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 
husband,  father  and  grandfather 

Dr.  REUVEN  (Rolf)  KLASMER 

the  son  of  Reb  Shmuel  b-T 

.The  funeral  will  leave  the  Sanhedria  funeral  nari 
Hamenuhot,  tomorrow.  Thursday,  2  Elul  57 /la.  0  ■  for 

°  August  30,  1984. 
The  Family 
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mstadrut  won’t  accept 
changes  in  wage  pacts 

Rv  DfU»  _ : _ '  * 
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By  ROY  JSACQWrrz 

Jcnisalem  Post  Reporter  ‘ 

take  Hjstadrat  will 

steos  tnnr«  an?  or6ankationaI” 
Jffi*?  pr7eQt  **»  ■trilateral  afteia- 
eiSrSl^°rk  a@ree®ents  by  the  gov- 

tSST-  ""“■fawsJ  y i£ 

Kessar  warned  yesterday. 

Kessar  was  responding  to  repeat¬ 
ed  news-media  reports  since  re 


the  interim  government  is  even  less 
able  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

.  The  central  committee  devoted  its 
me?“?§ 10  a  d^cussion  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  s  threats”  and  die  Histadrut’s 
.  response.'  It  was  decided  to  convene 
the  executive  next  Sunday  to 
approve  the  Histadint's  statement  of 
principles  for  economic  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Kessar  said  that  the  government 
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Citizens  form  human  barrier 
to  dose  off  Tirat  Carmel  dump 


m 
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Cohen-Orgad  inieni  m  w Kessar^d  ***  the  government 
wages  of  salaried  worker  Slfh  ^  *?■  n?  nght  to  811151  thc  agreements, 
the  Histadnit  m 1225° 4 bnn8  wiucl>  are  legally  binding  docu- 
of  ments'  30  «»ploy^the  gov- 

reporis  which  ®r™neDt  ■*»»  the  same  rights  and 

Finance  ^  from  the  duties  as  the  unions,  who  are  the 

dc„,cdhyCow6rg^e  np  been  -^]derP?rtratotiie  agreements  "  he 

Lcid^mTeTaK?y' ®-“  arss 

ready  to  nejmtiatP  “  tving  increment  agreement  signed 

eoveJnSem  ffo  ™hvatever  three  months  ago.  The  Treasuty  re- 

LfoSaHno  f  ed’  r*  ■the  *““•  P°rtedly  would  like  to  cancel  or  iter 
Ef£^g*^teY*wv*P'*a  *«=  **2*  rise  components  of  the 
1TBCOvety-  agreements,  as  part  of  a  general 

HiSrimf  iiif CSSar  str7sed  t*»t  the  freeze  of  wages  and  prices. 

Histadrut  will  not  negotiate  with  the  If  any  move  is  made  to  alter  the 

SSSUL  lStenm’'  g°vernment-  The  documents.  Kessar  said,  the  unions 
fiSS^'.u881,  S3ld’ Were  necess*_  will  take  the  matter  to  the  courts  and 
tated  by  the  government’s  inability  .  will  take  other  “organizational” 
to  deal  with  economic  problems  and  steps.  He  dSd  not  elaborate. 

Boost  for  capital’s  high-tech  firms 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Jerusalem's  science-based  in¬ 
dustries  will  henceforth  have  “pre¬ 
ferred  status”  in  bidding  for  Defend 
Ministry  tenders. 

This  means  such  bidders’  prices 
may  be  up  to  15  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  bidders  whose  plants  are  not 
in  places  designated  as  Development 
Ijjone  A,  and  still  preserve  their 
competitive  edge. 

The  Defence  Ministry’s  acquie- 
cence  at  the  behest  of  the  capital's 
Manufacturers  Association  branch 
follows  a  government  decision  to 
recognize  the  city's  high-technology 
firms  as  Development  A  enterprises, 
even  though  Jerusalem  isno  longer 
classified  as  such. 


“This  is  wonderful  news,  and  I’m 
sure  many  more  jobs  will  thus  be 
created  for  Jerusalemites  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  Jerusalem’s  satellite  com¬ 
munities,”  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  chairman  Avner  Peretz  said 
about  die  decision.  “More  investors 
will,  now  find  Jerusalem  an  ideal 
place  for  their  plants.” 

In  related  news,  a  survey  just 
issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  shows  that  27  per  cent  of 
the  income  of  Jerusalem  industries 
comes  from  export  sales.  The  figure 
places  the  city  on  a  par  for  the  first 
time  with  the  test  of  the  country  on 
this  point. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  new 
investment  m  Jerusalem's  industries 
has  risen,  while  it  has  fallen  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 


Mushroom  expert  has  big  production  plans 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  - 
HAIFA.  -  Forty  years-  after  he 
founded  the  mushroom  farm  at  Kib¬ 
butz  Matzuva  in  Galilee,  Shmnel 
Kohn  is  proposing  to  riiaice 
mushrooms  a  large-scale  industry. 

Speaking  to  77ie  Jerusalem  Post  in 
his  Mt.  Carmel  home,  where.be  has 
installed  a  private  research  labora- 
icJftf  in  the  cellar,  Kohn  siad.he  is 


ready  to  produce  five  crops  a  year, 
and  do  so  without  the  air- 
conditioning  that  makes  mushrooms 
so  expensive. 

It  would  take  10  to  20  dunams  of 
non-fanning  land.  $1  million  and 
little  water  to  set  up  a  mushroom 
farm  under  plastic  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  2,000  to  4,000  tons  annually,  in 
four-layer  growing  areas,  he  said. 


Course  to  ease  prisoners  hack  into  freedom 


Jerusalem  Bo?t  Reporter  f  1 1~ 

Prisoners  due  to  be  released4roah  .• 
Ma’asiyahu  Prison- in  the  next  few  ;  r 
months  began  taking  a  course  this 
week  to  prepare  them  for.  life  beyond 
the  bars. 

Organized  by  the  authority  for 
prisoner  rehabilitation  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs,  the 
course  briefs  prisoners  on  the  va¬ 
rious  services  available  to  help  them 
in  their  return  to  society,  arid  on 
vocational  opportunities.  They  have 

1983  showed  drop 
in  strike  action 

STie  economy  lost  977,700  work  - 
days  in  1983  due  to  strikes  in  which 
188.305  workers  took  pait,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Labour  and  Social  Affairs 
Mmistry. 

Last  year  saw  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  full-fledged  strikes  -  93 
compared  to  112  in  1982.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  strikers  was  838,700  in;  1982, 
arid  tbe  number  of  days  lost  was  1.8 
million. 

There  were  also  47  partial  strikes 
last  year,  in  which  104,506  workers 
participated .  This  constituted  a  41 
per  cent  drop  in  the  number  of  such 
work  actions  and  a  56‘  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  aprridpants" 
compared  to  1982, 

Strikes  in  the  public  sector  repre¬ 
sented  39  per  cent  of  all  strikes, 
followed  by  strikes  in  transport, 
communication  and  industry. 


also  met  with ptfustriaHtaJ  arid  witii 
a  Judge  VbO  advised  them'  tin  prirole-  ■ 
rind  rehabilitation. 

Experts  will  speak  to  the  prisoners 
about  the  dangers  of  drag  abuse,  the 
importance  of  health  insurance  and 
problems  released  prisoners  often 
have  with  their  families. 

■  The  director  of  the  authority. 
Avraham  Hoffman,  sard  that  many 
prisoners  fear  their  first  encounter 
with  freedom,  and  lack  basic  know¬ 
ledge  of  .public  services  designed  to 
assist  them.  . 

Police  honour  captor 
of  hit-andr-nni  driver 

j  ASHDOD  (Itim).  -  A  38-year-old 
father  of  three  yesterday  received  a 
police  award  for  ’’outstanding 
citizenship”  for  helping  to  catch  a 
suspected  hit-and-run  driver. 

Ashdod  resident  Yitzhak  Gav- 
rielov  was  driving  from  Beersheba  to 
Ashdod  on  July  12  when  he  heard  a 
report  on  the  radio  programme  Seu 
leshalom  about  a  hit-and-run  acci¬ 
dent.  Gavrielov  wrote  down  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  car  involved. 

Near  Kibbutz  Nitzanim  he  spotted 
the  car,  chased  it  and  stopped  it. 
drew  a  pistol,  which  he  is  licensed  to 
carry,  and  ordered  tbe  driver  to 
drive  to  the  Ashkelon  police  station. 

APPREHENDED.-  -  Edmond 
Bokobze,  32,  a  fugitive  sought  by  the 
police  in  Kiryat  Shmona  and  Acre, 
was  apprehended  yesterday. 


Summer  In  Egypt 


$40  —  Hound  Trip  'to  Cairo 

A  Great  Trip 

$465 _ To  the  famous  places  in  Egypt 

4  day*  —  "3  nights 

-  .  Hotel  and  breakfast  included 

Bast  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  Is  our  speciality 


Galilee  Tours 
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Tirat  Carmel  residents  yesterday  protest  against  their  odiferous  garbage  dump.  Some  of  their 
signs  read,  “Why  shorten  our  lives? ’’and  “We  havea  right  to  breathe  air."  lArik  B.iiime>ic-r> 


No  longer  needed,  ‘Care’  scheme  phased  out 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel’s  progress  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  social  services  has  led  Care, 
the  international  aid  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization,  to  phase  our  its 
operations  here.  Care  assistance  to 
Israel  in  the  past  35  years  totalled 
$66  million  in  goods  and  services. 

The  dosing  of  Care’s  progranune 
here  was  announced  yesterday  in  a 
meeting  between  Care  President 
Wallace  Campbell  and  Labour  and 
Social  Welfare  Ministry  director- 
general  Asher  Ohayon. 

Care,  which  has  channelled  gifts 
of  food  and  other  help  in  80  coun¬ 
tries  around  tbe  world  and  is  still 
involved  in  37,  will  remain  in  contact 
with  Israel,  however.  Campbell, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Philip  John¬ 
ston,  the  executive  director  of  Care, 
and  Edwin  Shapiro,  a  board  mem¬ 
ber,  asked  mmistry  officials  to  prop¬ 
ose  ways  for  cooperation  to  con¬ 
tinue. 


An  Israeli  branch  of  Care  may 
serve  as  a  resource  in  prodding 
know-how  to  some  of  the  needy 
countries  connected  with  Care. 

Campbell  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  Care  was  never  pressured  by- 
Arab  countries  because  ot'  the  orga¬ 
nization's  assistance  to  Israel.  Jor¬ 
dan.  too.  has  "outgrown"  Care  aid. 
and  its  programme  was  phased  out 
last  year. 

Founded  in  the  U.S.  as  a  private 
voluntary  organization  after  World 
War  II.  Care  provided  kasher  food 
packages  to  new  olim  in  Israel  from 
1949.  These  packages  were  made 
available  through  1970.  with  most  of 
the  food  provided  through  U.S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  Title  2.  which  donates 
surplus  staples  to  voluntary  orga¬ 
nizations. 

After  1970.  the  Israel  government 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  food 
programme.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Six  Day  War,  the  Israeli  section  of 
Care  took  over  for  Care  in  Egypt  and 


Medan  says  Ferraro  will 
bring  Democrats  victory 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

American  author  Betty  Friedan 
yesterday  predicted  that  Geraldine 
Ferraro  will  not  merely  help  the 
Democrats  to  win  but  “will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Democratic  vic- 
toiy.”T^riedah's  .reference  to  the 
coming  U.S.  elections  came  in  a 
news  conference  at  Jerusalem's  Beit 
Agron.  where  she  discussed  her  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  20th  annual 
“America-Israei  Dialogue"  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress. 

Tbe  four-day  exchange,  which  be¬ 
gins  tonight  at  the  Van  Leer  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Jerusalem,  will  focus  on 
women’s  evolving  status  in  Judaism. 
Under  the  title  of  Woman  as  few, 
Jew  as  Woman:  An  Urgent  Inquiry ,  it 
will  examine  the  position  of  women 
in  the  work  place,  tbe  arts,  the 
family,  religious  practice  and  poli¬ 
tics. 

Friedan.  who  is  the  founder  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women 
and  a  front-line  activist  in  the  strag¬ 
gle  for  equal  rights  for  women,  said 
that  given  the  strong  patriarchal  note 
in  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  it  was 
no  accident  that  Jewish  women  were 
in  the  forefront  of  the  formation  of 
the  women's  movement. 

But.  she  said,  just  as  she  has  never 
seen  any  polarization  between 
feminism  and  family ,  she  rejects  tbe 
notion  that  there  are  genuine  con¬ 
flicts  between  feminism  and  Juda¬ 
ism. 

‘‘Feminism”  shesaid,  “is  one  ‘ism* 
of  modem  life  that  brought  people 
back  to  fundamental  Judaism. 
Womep  began  to  take  root  in  their 
own  authenticity  as  women  and  then 
began  to  confront  their  own  authen¬ 
ticity  as  Jews.” 

-  On  the  issue  of  politics.  Friedan 
said  that  though  American  women 
have  had  the  vote  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  it  is  only  since  1980  that 
women  are  voting  independently 
from  men.  She  added  that  many 
women  are  leaving  the  Republican 
Party  “because  they  are  outraged 
that  Reagan  is  spending  more  on  the 
nuclear  missile  build-up  than  on 
programmes  essential  to  life.  ” 
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Betty  Friedan 

Sociologist  Rjvka  Bar-Yosef.  who 
was  the  first  adviser  to  the  prime 
minister  on  the  status  of  women, 
observed  that  when  Israeli  women 
were  militant  egalitarians  in  the 
1920s,  American  women  were  less 
militant.  Now.  she  said.  American 
women  are  playing  a  role  in  re¬ 
awakening  militancy  in  Israel. 

According  to  Bar-Yosef,  Israeli 
women  have  a  tougher  time  than 
their  American  sisters  in  their  con¬ 
frontations  with  Judaism  because 
Israelis  do  not  have  the  same  choice 
of  denominations  that  is  open  to 
women  in  the  U.S. 

Two  in  army  uniform  rob 
post  office  of  IS2m. 

BE'ER  YA'ACOV  (Itim).  -  Two 
armed,  masked  men  wearing  Israel 
Defence  Forces  uniforms  robbed  the 
post  office  here  of  IS2  million  yester¬ 
day. 

They  made  off  in  a  stolen  car. 
which  was  later  found  in  the  Ramie 


Jordan  in  the  provision  of  food  for 
the  needy  in  Judea.  Samaria  and  the 
Ga2a  District.  Care  continued  this 
programme,  while  sending 
vocational-training  kits  for  carpen¬ 
try.  shoemaking,  and  metalwork  to 
Jewish  and  Arab  training  centres. 
One  was  established  for  Arab  girls  in 
Tulkarm.  In  addition,  food  was  pro¬ 
vided  as  payment  for  work  fc»T  pupils 
undergoing  vocational  training  and 
those  involved  in  afforestation. 

Care  also  provided  books,  includ¬ 
ing  texts  and  reference  books  for  the 
Hebrew  University. 

The  average  contribution  to  Care 
is  S25.  Most  donations,  said  Camp¬ 
bell.  come  from  private  individuals, 
and  only  a  small  amount  from  cor¬ 
porations.  Today.  Care  will  be  hon¬ 
oured  in  a  tree-planting  ceremony  at 
the  Jerusalem  peace  forest,  followed 
by  a  luncheon  hosted  for  Care  offi¬ 
cials  by  Ohayon.  In  the  evening. 
Care  will  host  a  reception  in  honour 
of  its  ministry  counterparts  at  the 
Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel. 


Linn  quits  oil  co.  post 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  outgoing  director-general 
of  the  Energy  and  Infrastructure 
Ministry.  Uriel  Linn,  has  resigned 
from  his  parallel  post  as  chairman  of 
the  board  at  the  National  Oil  Com¬ 
pany. 

Linn  has  left  both  positions  after 
being  elected  to  the  Knesset  on  the 
Likud  list. 

Replacing  him  at  the  oil  company 
is  economist  David  Cohen,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company's  finance  com-  ■ 
mittee. 


Man  drowns  in  wadi 

KFAR  MENAHEM  (Itim).  -  A 
member  of  the  Al-Gha'en  Beduin 
tribe  drowned  Saturday  in  Wadi  Tal 
a-Safi  near  here. 

Abdul  Hasan  al-Gha'en.  25.  was 
bathing  in  the  wadi  near  his  tribe's 
campsite  when  he  drowned.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  brought  him  to  the 
kibbutz  clinic  here  but  artempts  to 
resuscitate  him  failed. 


Ashdod  man  dies  of  fall 

ASHDOD.  -  A  local  resident  died 
yesterday  morning  of  injuries  he 
sustained  while  helping  a  friend  in¬ 
stall  a  television  antenna  on  the  roof 
of  his  building  last  Friday. 

Yitzhak  M'entzalkar.  42.  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
building.  He  was  taken  to  Haim 
Sheba  Medical  Centre  at  Tel 
Hashomer.  where  he  died  yesterday. 


Strike  to  stop  control 
on  fruit,  vegetables 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Starting  today, 
there  will  be  no  supervision  over  the 
quality  of  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  in 
the  Tel  Aviv  area.  Workers  at  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Council  decided 
yesterday  to  go  out  on  strike. 

Tbe  decision  was  in  protest  against 
the  failure  of  the  council  directorship 
to  negotiate  with  workers  on  raising 
their  pay  to  the  level  of  that  of 
Agriculture  Ministry  clerks. 
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In  the  heart  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  we  offer  you  a  very 
comfortable,  especially  friendly 
atmosphere  in  our  new  ****  hotel. 
Large  breakfast  buffet  diet  on  request 
An  ideal  place  for  your  excursions, 
holidays  and  pleasure. 

Ask  for  our  offer  for  your  Swiss  holiday 
—  it’s  worth  your  white. 

Open  the  whole  year  round. 
IDEAL-HOTEL  BEAU-SITE 
Famine  Ed.  Btimlmann 
CH-37T5  Adeiboden 
Tslaton  033  732222 
Telex:  beau-ch  922 183 


The  Promised  Lend  Lid.. 
Travel  and  Freight  Office. 
Jerusalem 

congratulates 

Ms.  Yasl  Bluhm 

on  ihe  occasion  of  her  birthday 


Notice  to  all  those  travelling  abroad 

Travellers  who  have  booked  organized  tours,  package  excursions 
(F.I.T..  individual)  or  vacations  with  the  Melia  MPT  company,  must 
return  to  their  travel  agents  in  order  to  pay  the  15%  surcharge 
required  by  law. 

Appropriate  measures  will  be  taken  against  travellers  who  arnve  at 
■the  airport  without  confirmation  of  the  above  payment  by  the  travel 


Beth  Hatef  utsoth 

The 

Nahum  Gowmam  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora 


"THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  DAMNED” 

Tbe  film  reconstruction  of  the  story  of  the  S.S.  ST  Louis,  will  be  shown  nt  Beth 
BatSftltSOth.  in  tbe  framework  of  the  exhihi:.  "He  who  Saves  On*  Lift”,  The  Joint  1914— 

19^. 

In  lie  year  1939.  tbe  German  Nans  allow  the  luxury  !»«■> i0BdBd  down  with  Jewish 
refugees,  to  set  SHil  fur  Cuba,  on  a  voyage  Intended  to  serve  Nea  propaganda  purposes. 
Actors:  fay  Dunaway.  Mar  vy»  Sidow,  James  Meson.  Orson  Welles.  The  film  will  be 
screened  on  Tuesday.  July  31.  1984  at  8.30  p.m.  In  the  Enel  Zion  auditorium  at  Bath 
Hatefutsoth. 

At  7.30  p.m..  there  will  be  a  graded  tour  of  the  exhibit.  "He  Who  Saves  One  Life". 
Tbe  Joint  1914—1916. 

Tbe  public  Is  invited  to  attend. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TIRAT  CARMEL.  -  Scores  of 
angry  residents  staged  a  "gas  mask" 
demonstration  here  yesterday  to  de¬ 
mand  the  closure  of  a  nearby  gar¬ 
bage  dump. 

They  charged  that  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  district  representative  Moshe 
Glasner  has  adopted  a  "couldn’t 
care  less"  attitude  to  their  plight. 

The  residents  complained  that 
toxic  fumes  are  emitted  from  the  site 
as  a  result  of  the  constant  burning  of 
the  industrial  waste  dumped  there  - 
fumes  that,  they  charged,  have 
caused  kidney .  lung  und  skin 
ailments. 

An  estimated  ‘200  residents,  in¬ 
cluding  women  and  children,  mar¬ 
ched  from  the  town  centre  to  the 
dump's  entrance,  where  they  formed 
a  human  barricade  to  prevent  lorries 
from  entering. 


Several  demonstrators  wore 
masks,  while  others  brought  along 
inhalers  to  prove  that  they  suffered 
from  respiratory  diseases. 

Ya'acOv  Burhum.  chairman  of  the 
residents  action  committee .  said 
staff  and  relatives  of  patients  at  the 
Tirat  Carmel  psychiatric  hospital 
near  the  dump,  as  well  as  comman¬ 
ding  officers  at  a  nearby  Israel  De¬ 
fence  Forces  base,  had  all  demanded 
the  closure  of  the  site.  He  said  the 
residents  also  bad  the  backing  of 
doctor*  and  the  Tirat  Carmel  local 
council. 

Barhum  maintained  that  four 
alternative  sites  -  away  from  re¬ 
sidential  neighbourhoods  -  had  been 
submitted  to  Glasner  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  November  last  year,  hut  he 
had  done  nothing. 

Glasner  was  not  available  for  com¬ 
ment  vesterdav. 


Toxic  waste  dump  may  not  reopen 


By  LiORA  MORI  EL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  The  nation's  only 
toxic- waste  disposal  site,  closed  by 
court  order  since  April  1982.  when  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  compound,  may 
not  open  on  schedule  in  September. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned. 
Although  industry  wants  the  site 
reopened,  the  authorities  have  not 
yet  granted  the  operators  a  licence. 

This  was  told  to  The  Post  by 
Danny  Ne'eman.  chief  engineer  of 
the  government's  Mivnei  Ta'asia 
company,  which  runs  the  Ramai 


Hovuv  industrial  park,  including  the 
toxic  waste  disposal  site.  12 
kilometres  south.  He  said  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  urgent  pleas  from  plants  that 
cannot  open  or  may  have  to  close 
unless  a  way  is  found  immediately  to 
dispose  of  their  hazardous  waste. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  bureaucratic 
hurdles  to  overcome  hut  I  believe 
that  we  will  succeed."  he  said. 

The  director  of  one  of  the  plants 
that  may  close  if  the  site  does  not 
reopen  soon  said  that  tons  of  hazar¬ 
dous  materials  are  making  their  way 
to  pirate  dumps  every  day. 


Farmers,  Mekorot  in  dispute  over  water 


AFULA  (Itim  I.  -  Farmers  in  the 
Jezreel  and  Beit  She'an  valleys,  in  a 
dispute  with  Mekorot.  have  been 
instructed  by  their  own  organization 
not  to  make  use  of  treated  sewage 
water  recently  made  available  to 
them. 

The  water  is  treated  in  the  Ma'alc 
Haki&hon  complex  and  piped  to  the 
Baruch  Pond.  The  scheme  is  meant 
to  lessen  demand  on  (he  National 
Water  Carrier  from  the  Kinneret 
and  release  larger  amounts  for  use  in 
the  Negev. 

Officials  at  a  Palgei  Mavim.  the 
local  farmer's  organization,  cont- 


Delinquents  to  stay  near 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim ).  -  A  hostel  for 
juvenile  deliquents  aged  13-18  will 
be  established  here  within  a  month. 
The  hostel  will  house  12  youths  who 
have  been  convicted  bv  juvenile 
courts  and  now  would  have  been 
sent  to  closed  institutions  in  the 
north  of  the  country. 

The  hostel,  which  is  being  estab- 


plained  oter  the  weekend  th.it  they 
had  not  been  consulted  by  Meknrni 
over  how  ihe  treated  water  i>  i*>  be 
allocated.  Palgei  May  ini  officials 
said  Mekorot  made  the  water  .nail¬ 
able  without  getting  Health  Ministry 
clearance. 

Members  of  the  organization  were 
therefore  instructed  not  to  use  the 
water,  at  least  on  vegetable  crops. 

Behind  the  dispute  is  a  conflict 
between  Mekorot  and  the  farmers 
over  who  i>  to  have  control  oxer  the 
scheme.  The  cotton  crop  in  the  area 
is  ripening  now  and  large  amounts  of 
water  are  needed. 


home  in  new  hostel 

lished  with  funds  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Youth  in  Distress  and  the 
Social  Affairs  Ministry,  is  intended 
to  separate  the  youths  from  deli- 
quent  society  while  leaving  them 
close  to  their  homes. 

The  hostel  will  be  in  Bccrsheba  s 
old  city,  in  a  building  being  ren no¬ 
vated  at  a  cost  of  S14.HUO. 


Youths  arrested  for  throwing  rocks  near  Jlem 


Less  ihan-a  day  after  a  woman  was 
injured  by  a  rock  thrown  at  her  car 
on  the  new  Jerusalem-Ma'aleh  Adu- 
mim  road,  detectives  from  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Police  minorities  division 
arrested  two  16-year-olds  from  near¬ 
by  villages,  who  have  confessed  to 
throwing  rocks. 

After  the  rock-throwing  incident 
Saturday,  the  third  in  the  area.  Jeru¬ 
salem  Police  commander  Rahamim 
Comfort  ordered  a  speedy  investiga¬ 
tion.  Detectives  questioned  resi¬ 


dents  of  the  village  of  Isawiya.  and 
with  the  help  of  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion  arrested  a  lo-year-old  boy. 

Another  boy  was  arrested  in  the 
village  of  Zaiem.  next  to  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  neighbourhood  of  A-Tur.  and 
the  two  confessed  to  throwing  rocks. 
One  of  the  youths  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  igniting  a  Public 
Works  Department  bus  during  the 
paving  of  the  Ma'aleh  Adumim 
road.  Thc  police  expected  to  arrest  a 
third  suspect  in  the  case  soon.  ( Itim) 


Petition  against  bail  for  2  officers 


The  state  attorney  yesterday 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse 
a  district  court  decision  to  free  on 
bail  two  Israel  Defence  Forces  offic¬ 
ers  accused  of  aiding  the  Jewish 
underground. 

Officers  Shlomo  Leviatan  and 
Aharon  Gilo  had  been  ordered  re¬ 
leased  by  the  lower  court,  w'hich  said 
it  would  be  unjust  for  them  to  be 
held  in  jail  for  as  lone  as  it  would 
take  two  of  the  chief  defendants  in 
the  underground  case.  Menahem 
Livni  and  Yehuda  Etzion.  to  testify 
at  their  own  trial. 

Tbe  testimony  of  Livni  and  Etzion 


is  expected  to  throw  light  on  thc 
cases  of  Leviatan  and  Gilo. 

The  state  attorney  said  in  his  peti¬ 
tion  against  bail  for  Leviatan  and  Gilo 
that  it  was  "important  that  the  public 
sees  that  defendants  accused  of  such 
serious  crimes  not  go  about  freely 
and  conduct  their  business  as  if  no¬ 
thing  had  happened." 

He  added  that  Livni  and  Etzion 
are  to  go  on  trial  in  mid-September, 
and  it  was  "not  unreasonable"  to 
hold  Leviatan  and  Gilo  under  arrest 
until  sometime  after  that. 

Justice  Menahem  Eton  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  petition  today.  (Itim) 


Southern 
A  fries 


FROM  $599  RETURN 

Now  Maof  flies  to  Southern  Africa. 

You  land  in  Swaziland,  only  an 
hour’s  drive  from  the  “Kruger 
National  Park",  and  you  are  in  a 
different  world.  From  the  airport, 
take  a  short  flight  to  Johannesburg 
($95  return)  or  air-conditioned 
coach  ($34  return),  or  Rent-a-Car. 
Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
price  today  by  calling  your  travel 
agent  or  Maof  offices,  Dizengoff 
Centre,  Tel  Aviv.  03-289136. 


..and  thank  you  for  flying  maof  coaoc  charter  i 


In  accordance  with  charter  flight  regulations  and  government  approval.  Operator’s 
licence.  No,  008.  Oft-llne  flights.  Minimum  stay  7  days,  maximum  45  days. 
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Gromyko  pessimistic  about 
space-weapon  negotiations 


MOSCOW  /.API.  -  Former  U.S. 
senator  Cu-orise  McGoxern  met  with 
Foreign  Miniver  Andrei  Gromyko 
tor  three  towr*  and  said  Gromyko 
does  not  expect  the  l:.S.  and  the 
Soviet  l’n«m  to  hold  space-w  eapons 
talks  in  September. 

■•We  Ji^u-ised  the  latest  offer 
from  the  I'.S.  on  the  talks  proposed 
for  September  in  Vienna." 
McGovern  said.  "Gromyko  said  he 
doesn't  expect  the  talks  to  take 
place.  He  seemed  convinced  there 
would  be  no  talks." 

McGovern,  briefing  a  small  group 
of  reporters  Saturday  night,  said 
Gronr-ko's  pessimism  was  based  on 
U.S.  desires  to  use  the  proposed 
Vienna  talks  to  reopen  other  types  of 
nuclear  arms  discussions. 

He  said  Gronn  ko  was  firm  on  the 
Kremlin's  refusal,  under  present 
Condi  lions,  to  talk  about  other  issues 
in  Vienna,  or  to  reopen  the  Geneva 
arms  talks,  which  the  Soviets  broke 
off  last  >  ear. 

Gromyko  stressed  that  one  of  the 
Soviet  Union  s  primary  concerns, 
which  he  said  is  not  given  enough 
attention  by  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion.  is  the  Nato  alliance's  refusal  to 
include  British  and  French  missiles 
in  U  S. -Soviet  disarmament  talks. 


McGovern  came  to  Moscow  for  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Policy  Stu¬ 
dies  and  the  Soviet  Union's  U.S. A. 
and  Canada  Institute. 

In  Washington,  former  U.S. 
secretary'  of  state  Henry  Kissinger 
said  yesterday  that  space  arms  con¬ 
trol  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  .put  off  until 
after  the  November  U.S.  presiden¬ 
tial  elections. 

"I  see  no  point  in  opening  talks  on 
outer  space  in  the  middle  of  our 
election  campaign  when  the  biparti¬ 
sanship  necessary  to  sustain  results  is 
in  short  supply,  when  the  Soviets 
may  be  tempted  to  embarrass  a  dis¬ 
liked  administration  and  rhe  admi¬ 
nistration  may  be  inhibited  by  the 
fear  of  the  political  consequences  of 
a  perceived  failure.”  he  said. 


JOURNALISTS.  -  Striking  journal¬ 
ists  and  press  workers  prevented 
Bangladesh  newspaper  owners  en¬ 
tering  their  offices  yesterday  in  the 
(atest  move  over  a  pay  dispute  which 
has  left  the  country  without  news¬ 
paper  for  17  days.  Witnesses  said  the 
owners  left  when  strikers  in  front  of 
their  offices  turned  them  awav. 


‘Substantial’  gains 
in  Sino-British 
Hongkong  talks 

PEKING  (Reuter).  -  British  Fore¬ 
ign  Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  last 
night  reported  substantial  progress 
in  talks  with  Chinese  officials  aimed 
at  reaching  a  settlement  over  Hong¬ 
kong.  which  is  due  to  revert  to 
Chinese  rule  in  13  years. 

“Our  meetings  have  led  to  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  towards  the  goal  for 
which  we  are  both  striving."  he  told 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Wu  Xue- 
qian  in  a  dinner  speech  after  a  third 
round  of  talks. 

Wu  replied  that  he  believed 
Howe's  current  visit  to  Peking  would 
help  to  bring  an  early  settlement  of 
the  Hongkong  question. 

China  has  said  it  hopes  to  get 
agreement  with  Britain  by  Septem¬ 
ber  on  the  conditions  under  which  it 
will  take  back  the  colony  when  Bri¬ 
tain's  lease  on  most  of  its  land  area 
expires  in  1997.  Britain  has  not  offi¬ 
cially  accepted  the  September  dead¬ 
line. 

British  sources  revealed  last  night 
that  Howe,  whose  Peking  program¬ 
me  has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,  is 
to  meet  Premier  Zhao  Zivang  today. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Upper  Nazareth  Arim  Urban  Development 

Northern  District  Municipality  Co.  Ltd. 

Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing 
Galilee  District 

Owner/Occupier  Construction  in  Upper  Nazareth 
Stage  B-  Remaining  Plots 

The  abo»e  bodies  announce  (he  opening  of  additional  registration  for  the  above  programme,  covering  plots  for  one  and  two 
family  dwellings. 

Registration  for  the  programme  wifi  lake  place  at  the  Arim  office.  16.100  Rah.  Atzmon,  Upper  Nazareth,  Tel.  065-71312, 
during  regular  office  hours. 

Registration  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  1,  and  end  on  Wednesday,  August  22, 1S84  at  12  noon. 

Additional  particulars  and  a  derailed  prospectus  are  available  at  the  Arim  office,  Upper  Nazareth,  at  the  above  address. 

At  the  time  oi  registration,  a  IS  50.000  bank  guarantee  must  be  deposited,  in  favour  of  Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd., 
valid  for  a  period  of  90  days  from  the  date  it  is  issued. 


Arim  Urban  Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Tel  Aviv  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  8  Housing  Units 
in  Josephtal  Quarter,  Bat  Yam 

Tender  No.  60/847TA 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  land,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of 


mw.  are  as  tollc-ws: 

Block  Parcel 

Approx, 
area  (sq.m.) 

Total* 
building  % 
on  3  floors 

Minimum 
price  (IS) 

Deposit  (IS) 

7155  271 

500 

162 

38,813.478 

1,940,000 

The  pfor  naj  been  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  Municipal  Building  Plan  (at  present  date.  No.  46  Bet)  and  the  above 
details. 

Details,  sf.mplc  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office,  116  Dorech  Petah  Tikva,  Tel.  335433, 
■luring  regular  office  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon,  August  27, 1984. 

Bids  no:  in  the  tenders  box  by  the  above  lime,  whatever  the  reason,  will  not  be  considered. 

Tire  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 

Offer  of  Lease  on  Plot  for  Multistorey  Residential  Construction; 

Baka,  Jerusalem;  Tender  S9/84/JM 

The  Israel  Lands.  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  concerning  land.  detai!s.ol  which  at  the  time  of 
publication  of  the  tender,  are  as  follows:  _  .  _  Ull_, 

Block  Parcel  Appro*  Total  Minimum  Deposit  (IS] 

area  (sq.m.)  building  %  price  (IS) 

on  3  floors  _ _ _ 

65  623  75  16.807.304  1,700.000 

The  plcn  has  been  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  present  Master  Plan  las  of  this  date  No.  62)  and  in  accordance  with  the 
above  data.  Jerusalem  district  office,  34  Reh.  Ben-Yehuda.Tel.  224121.  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon,  August  27, 1984. 

Bids  not  found  in  the  tenders  box  by  the  above  time,  whatever  the  reason,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Arim  Urban  Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Migdal  Ha'emek  Anm  Urban  Development 

Northern  District  Local  Council  Co.  Ltd. 

Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing 
Galilee  District 

Owner/Occupier  Construction  in  Migdal  Ha'emek 
Stage  B-  Remaining  Plots 

The  above  bodies  announce  the  opening  of  additional  registration  for  the  above  programme,  covering  plots  for  one  and  two 
family  dwellings. 

Registration  for  the  programme  will  take  place  at  the  Arim  office,  16/100  Reh.  Atzmon.  Upper  Nazareth,  Tel.  065-71312. 
during  regular  office  hours. 

Registration  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  1,  and  end  on  Wednesday,  August  22. 1984  at  12  noon. 

Additional  particulars  and  a  detailed  prospectus  are  available  at  the  Arim  office.  Upper  Nazareth,  at  the  above  address. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  a  IS50.000  bank  guarantee  must  be  deposited  in  favour  of  Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd., 
valid  for  a  period  ol  90  days  from  the  date  it  is  issued. 


Kiryat  Arba 
Local  Council 


Custodian  of  Abandoned  and  Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing  Kiryat  Arbs 

Government  Property  Haifa  District  Local  Council 

Judea  and  Samaria 

Build  Your  House  in  Kiryat  Arba 
Givat  Haharsina  -  Remaining  Plots 

A  lew  plots  are  still  available  under  the  above  scheme.  These  plors  trill  be  allocated  to  the  public  on  the  basis  of  updated 
values  lor  the  land  and  development  costs. 

Other  conditions  are  as  given  in  the  published  scheme,  subject  to  this  present  notice. 

These  plots  will  be  allocated  from  9  a.m.  on  Sunday.  August  5, 1984,  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  At  that  time,  a  draw 
will  be  held  among  those  present. 

Registration  will  be  at  the  office  of  the  Custodian  of  Abandoned  and  Government  Property  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  6  Reh. 
Yanai,  Jerusalem,  Sunday-Wednesday  between  9  a.m.  and  1.00  P-m. 

Further  details  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Custodian  of  Abandoned  and  Government  Property,  at  the  above  address. 
This  notice  is  V3lid  until  October  29. 1984. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Jerusalem  Municipality  Arim  Development 

Jerusalem  District  Co-  Ltd 

Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing 
Jerusalem  District 

Owner/Occupier  Construction  at  Pisgat  Ze'ev-  Remaining  Plots 

A  few  clots  are  still  available  under  the  above  scheme!  These  plots  will  be  allocated  fo  the  public  on  the  basis  of  updated 
values  lor  ihe  land  and  development  costs. 

Other  conditions  are  as  given  in  the  published  scheme,  subject  to  this  present  notice. 

These  plots  will  be  allocated  from  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August  2, 1984,  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  At  that  time,  a 
draw  will  be  held  among  those  present. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Jerusalem  district  offices  of  the  Administration.  34  Reh.  Ben  Yehuda,  a 
IS  50,000  banker's  cheque  must  be  deposited,  the  cheque  to  be  payable  to  Ihe  Israel  Lands  Administration.  This  will  be 
regarded  as  an  advance  on  rhe  cost  ol  the  land. 

This  nonce  is  valid  until  September  11, 1984. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 


Kiryat  Maiachi 
Local  Council 

Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing 
Jerusalem  District 


Arim  Urban  Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


Build  your  house  in  Kiryat  Maiachi 
Shechuna  T2afon?t-  Remaining  Plots 


A  few  plots  are  still  available  under  the  above  scheme.  These  will  be  allocated  to  the  public  on  the  basis  of  updated  values  for 
rhe  land  ana  development  costs. 

Other  conditions  an?  as  given  in  rhe  published  scheme,  subject  to  this  presenr  notice. 

These  plots  will  be  allocated  from  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August  2, 1984,  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  Ai  that  time,  a 
draw  will  be  held  among  those  present. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Jerusalem  district  offices  of  the  Administration.  34  Reh .  Ben  Yehuda,  a 
IS  60,000  banker's  cheque  must  be  deposired,  the  cheque  to  be  payable  to  the  Israel  Lands  Administration.  This, 
regarded  as  an  advance  on  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Additional  information  is  available  at  the  Jerusalem  district  offices  of  the  Israel  Lands  Administration,  at  the  above  address. 
This  notice  is  valid  until  October  14, 1984. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Northern  District 


Alula 

Municipality 

Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing 
Galilee  District 


Arim  Urban  Development 
Co.  Ltd 


Owner/Occupier  Construction  in  Afula 
Givat  Hamoreh  -  Remaining  Plots 

The  above  bodies  announce  the  opening  ol  additional  registration  for  the  above  programme,  covering  plots  for  one  and  two 
family  dwellings. 

Registration  will  take  place  at  the  Arim  office,  16,’ 100  Reh.  Atzmon.  Upper  Nazareth,  Tel.  06S-7131Z,  during  regular  office 
hours,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  1, 1984,  and  ending  on  Wednesday,  August  22. 1984  at  12  noon. 
Additional  particulars  and  a  detailed  prospectus  are  available  at  the  Arim  office.  Upper  Nazareth,  at  the  above  address. 

At  the  time  ot  registration,  a  IS  50.000  bank  guarantee  must  be  deposited,  in  favour  ol  Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd- 
valid  for  a  period  of  90  days  from  the  date  it  is  issued. 


Probe  of  West  German  role  in 
Iraqi  nerve  gas  production 


BONN  (AP).  -  At  Washington's 
behest.  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  has 
ordered  an  investigation  into  reports 
that  Iraq  is  producing  nerve  gas  with 
West  German  help,  a  government 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

The  chancellor's  action  coincided 
with  a  report  in  today's  edition  of 
Der  Spiegel  that  Frankfurt  firms  had 
sold  Iraq  laboratory  equipment  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  poison  gas. 

The  brief  Der  Spiegel  report  said 
Karl  Kolb  Scientific  Technical  Sup¬ 
plies  and  a  subsidiary  plant  delivered 
the  equipment  to  Iraq  in  1981. 


Hindus  and  Moslems  clash 
in  south  Indian  capital  city 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  The  author¬ 
ities  summoned  paramilitary  troops 
yesterday  to  control  worsening 
Hindu-Moslem  rioting  in  Hyder¬ 
abad.  as  five  persons  were  killed  in  a 
new  wave  of  communal  violence  in 
the  southern  Indian  city. 

The  United  News  of  India  re¬ 
ported  that  officials  in  Hyderabad, 
about  600  kilometres  east  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  ordered  an  indefinite  curfew 
yesterday  to  check  the  rioting  that 
broke  out  July  22  when  a  Hindu 
procession  was  attacked  by  Mos¬ 
lems. 


Soviets  reportedly  develop 
huge  troop-transport  plane 


LONDON  (API.  -  The  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  has  developed  a  revolutionary 
military  aircraft  that  can  fly  fast  at 
low  altitudes,  carry  up  to  400  troops 
or  several  armoured  vehicles,  and 
could  swing  the  balance  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  war  in  Europe.  The  Sunday 
Times  reported. 

The  weekly  said  the  plane,  known 
as  WiG  -  short  for  “Wing-in-Ground 
Effect”  -  operates  on  the  principle 
that  aircraft  of  a  certain  size  flying 
close  to  land  or  sea  build  up  a 
cushion  under  the  fuselage  that  re¬ 
duces  drag  and  enables  the  plane  to 
cany  up  to  500  times  its  normal 
capacity. 

The  paper  quoted  unnamed  Brit¬ 
ish  intelligence  sources  describing  it 
as  a  “quantum  leap  forward  in 
amphibious  warfare.” 

The  plane,  wrote  the  paper's  de¬ 


fence  correspondent  James  Adams, 
“will  enable  the  Russians  to  outflank 
Nato  by  rapidly  ferrying  troops  and 
tanks  for  an  attack  on  Norway  or 
Denmark.” 

WiG.  known  in  Moscow  as  the 
Ekranoplan.  has  been  under  de¬ 
velopment  for  27  years  ,and  is  a  pet 
project  of  Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov, 
chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  the  report 
said; 

It  said  a  pre-production  prototype 
is  believed  to  be  flying  and  full 
production  will  begin  in  three  years. 

The  aircraft  can  be  used  both  as  an 
assault  vessel  to  land  troops  and  for 
anti-submarine  warfare,  and  is  most 
effective  flying  over  sea,  rhe  report 
said. 

It  said  the  plane  is  60  metres  long, 
with  a  30-metre  wingspan  and  can  fly 
at  more  than  556  kph. 


Britons  face  stricter  limits  on  water 


LONDON  (AP).  -  The  government 
on  Saturday  appealed  to  the  21  mil¬ 
lion  Britons  faced  with  hosepipe 
bans  to  comply  with  restrictions  on 
water  consumption  to  avoid  more 
severe  controls. 

In  a  statement  to  Parliament. 
Housing  and  Construction  Minister 
Ian  Gow  said  rainfall  in  parts  of 
■  northwest  England  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  was  the  lowest 
since  records  began  91  years  ago. 


He  confirmed  that  plans  are  being 
prepared  to  introduce  water  ration¬ 
ing.  if  necessary,  throughout  Corn¬ 
wall  and  much  of  Devon  in  south-" 
western  England  begriming  August 
9. 

He' said  rivers  have  been  drained 
by  the  “exceptionally  low  rainfall” 
of  the  past  few  months,  and  bans 
against  car-washing  and  watering 
gardens  are  in  force  in  almost  the 
whole  of  northwest  England. 


Space-walker  back  on  earth 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Three  Soviet 
cosmonauts  aboard  the  Soyuz  T-12 
capsule,  including  the  first  woman 
ever  to  walk  in  space,  returned  to 
earth  yesterday  after  a  13-day  mis¬ 
sion  including  work  aboard  the 
orbiting  SaLvut-7  space  s.tation,  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  said. 

Mission  Commander  Vladimir 
Dzhanibekov,  flight  engineer  Svet¬ 
lana  Savitskaya  and  Igor  Volk  land¬ 
ed  south-east  of  the  town  of  Dzhez- 
kazgan  in  Central  Kazakhstan. 

Savitskaya  made  history  when  she 
became  the  first  woman  to  travel 
into  space  twice  with  the  flight  that 
began  on  July  17.  and  again  last 


Wednesday  when  she  became  the 
first  woman  to  take  a  space  walk.  A 
veteran  test  pilot,  she  made  her 
initial  space  flight  in  August.  19S2. 
when  she  spent  nine  days  aboard 
Salyut-7. 

All  three  cosmonauts  felt  well  af¬ 
ter  the  landing,  Tass  said. 

The  mission  included  II  days  of 
joint  work  aboard  the  Salyut-7  sta¬ 
tion  with  Cosmonauts  Leonid 
Kizim,  Vladimir  Solovyov  and  Oleg 
Alkov,  who  remained  ar  the  orbital 
complex.  Yesterday  was  their  171st 
day  in  space,  approaching  the  211- 
day  record  established  by  another 
Soviet  space  team  in  1982. 


Arrests  in  crackdown  on  French  highwaymen 


MARSEILLES  (Reuter).  -  Three 
young  men  have  been  arrested  in  a 
police  operation  to  crack  down  on 
gangs  of  modern  highwaymen 
attacking  tourists  in  southern 
France,  police  sources  said  yester¬ 
day. 

One  of  the  three,  all  arrested  in 
the  last  few  days,  has  been  charged 
with  armed  robbery  after  a  West 
German  couple  who  had  been  sleep¬ 


ing  in  their  car  in  a  lay-by  were 
robbed  al  gunpoint  of  3.500  francs 
(S44Q)  by  masked  men. 

The  suspect's  two  accomplices  are 
still  being  sought. 

f 

Two  other  young  men  were 
arrested  after  a  brief  chase  and  are 
suspected  of  extorting  money  from 
two  British  hitch-hikers  who 
accepted  a  lift  in  their  car  on  Friday. 


Iraq  claims  copters  again  hit  Iranians 


NICOSIA  (AP).  —  Iraqi  helicopter 
gunships  continued  to  attack  Iranian 
positions  in  the  northernmost  sector 
of  the  battlefront  for  the  third 
straight  day  yesterday,  according  to 
a  war  communique  carried  by  the 
Iraqi  news  agency. 

The  communique  said  the  attack¬ 
ing  choppers  scored  “direct  and 
effective  hits"  against  the  Iranians 
and  returned  safely  to  their  bases.  It 
did  not  mention  the  exact  location  of 
the  attacks. 


Liberian  army  leader 
to  run  for  president 

ABIDJAN  (Reuter).  -  Liberian 
military  leader  Samuel  Doe  has 
announced  he  will  stand  in  a  pres¬ 
idential  poll  scheduled  for  October 
next  year.  Monrovia  Radio  said 
yesterday. 

The  election  is  part  of  a  gradual 
process  aimed  at  returning  Liberia  to 
civilian  rule,  which  is  due  to  culmin¬ 
ate  in  January  1986  with  the 
swearing-in  of  an  elected  govern¬ 
ment. 


Iran  on  Sunday  said  its  forces  had 
captured  21  strategic  heights  near 
the  border  in  Sardashtin  the  Kurdish 
west  Iranian  province  of  Azerbijan 
in  a  three-day  offensive,  during 
which  it  claimed  220  Iraqi  soldiers 
and  kurdish  rebels  were  killed  and 
500  others  were  wounded. 

The  official  Iranian  News  Agency 
said  that  the  Iraqis  launched  a 
counter-offensive  in  the  same  area 
on  Friday,  but  were  repulsed. 


Libyans  hold  maneuvers 
in  Tripoli  region 

BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  The  Libyan 
armed  forces  held  large-scale  man¬ 
euvers  with  live  ammunition  in  the 
Tripoli  area  on  Saturday,  the  official 
Libyan  news  agency  Jana  said 
yesterday. 

Units  from  the  army,  air  force  and 
air  defence  corps  took  part  in  the 
exercises,  the  agency  added.  It  gave 
no  other  details. 


The  equipment  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  small  quantities  of  a  pesticide 
whose  base  product  includes  chemic¬ 
als  that,  according  to  American  ex¬ 
perts.  can  be  used  in  chemical  war¬ 
fare.  the  magazine  said. 

The  two  firms  were  dosed  yester¬ 
day.  A  woman  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  Karl  Kolb  said  there  was 
"no  press  statement  at  this  time.” 

A  government  spokesman  said  in 
Bonn  that  Kohl  "has  demanded  that 
we  use  all  means  at  our  disposal  to 
examine  the  affair.” 


Olympics  Games  opened 
in  carnival  spirit  y. 


Supporters  of  the  two  rival  groups 
clashed  again  yesterday,  attacking 
each  other  with  stones  and  knives, 
the  news  agency  said. 

It  said  the  latest  incident  left  five 
dead  and  five  others  wounded. 

At  least  nine  persons  have  been 
killed  and  170  injured  in  the  week- 
long  dashes. 

The  state  government  of  Andhra 
Pradesh,  whose  capital  is  Hyder¬ 
abad.  called  in  three  companies  of 
troops  of  the  paramilitary  central 
reserve  police  force  to  help* the  state 
police  curtail  the  rioting. 


LOS  ANGELES  ( AP)  r  The  1984  - 

Summer  Olympics  opened  on  Satur-  -welcom 

day  with  the  lighting  of  the  Olympic  “£”2? 
flame  before  7800  of  the  world's  top  *  .  . 

athletes  of  140  nations,  an  auditor-  .  . .  • 

ium  packed  with  90.000  spectators  1  ( 

and  ^  estimated  television  audience  ^ 
of  2.3  billion  people.  . 

The  ceremony  at  the  Los  Angeles  _  *  n< 

Memorial  Coliseum  began  with  the  P 

pealing  of  church  bells  throughout  P 
Los  Angeles,  crumpet  fanfares  and  a  rr  • 
festival  of  American  music  in  the  .  ,  *L 

stadium,  followed  by  the  athletes* 
own  colourful  march.' 

The  132-member  delegation  of  ,r, 

Rumania,  the  East  European  nation  f  .  .- 

that  defied  the  Soviet  boycott,  re- 
ceived  a  standing  ovation  as  it  en-  . 
tered.  The  crowd  also  greeted  with  . 
rousing  applause  the  240-member  .  PP£\*  .  ’ 

delegation  from  China,  making  its 
first  full-fledged  entry  in  a  summer 
games.  A  carnival-like  atmosphere  „y 

prevailed.  mansbipand 

T rees  in  the  Exposition  Park  Area  ™  ™ 

surrounding  the  Coliseum  were  fes-  •  Cm'  'u 
toohed  with  brightlv  colored  stream- 
ers  and  pennants  ‘in  a  rainbow  of  has  never  flof 
Olympic  colours,  and  vendors  sold  matter- 
refreshments  and  so  a  ve  airs  under  _  rormer  n 
bright,  sttnnyskies.  .. 

Long  limousines  delivered  well-  me  u.o.  r 
dressed  Olympic  enthusiasts,  while  ?  rJ>°C 

police  on  horseback  tried  to  control  * 
motorists  who  created  a  huge  traffic  1 

jam  stretching  2.2  kilometres  from  *J° 

the  Coliseum  site,  about  4.6  km.  .,  Ji°;y 
south  of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

Buses  let  their  passengers  out  OJy«ptc  cjm 
blocks  from  their  destination,  and  it  advance  by  tl 
took  some  motorists  as  long  as  two 
hours  to  inch  their  way  to  the  Col-  What  tner 
iseum  from  nearby  freeways.  speaking  fror 

But  Che  crowds  were  amiable,  and  . 
other  than  a  few  scattered  pick-  1116 
pocketing  arrests,  police  reported  no  5T3,  1 
major  incidents. 

“Everybody's  in  a  good  mood.”  dress  ' 

police  officer  Brvce  Spaflbrd  said.-  There  were  I 
“It's  like  a  carnival.  It’s  a  lot  diffe-  cornea!  hats  1 
rent  than  the  usual  sporting  events.  J.or  Morocco, 
where  there's  a  lot  more  drinking  “?r  °aPua  ^ 
and  unrulmess.”  ...  blazers. 

When  Jesse  Owens1  granddaugh-  _  5“! 

ter  ran  into  the  Coliseum  carrying  Z^^Kl  5..  ^ 
the  Olympic  flame,  even  her  parents  P^dNerou  ra 
gasped  in  joyful  surprise.  ,°  compete 

For  Gina  Hemphill's  role  as  torch-  “  accordai 
bearer  was  the  best  kept  secret  of  the  10  en?e 

Games.  “My  heart  was  going  over 
and  over  sideways.  It  was  a  wonder-  ated-  Tne  bos 
fill  feeling.  I  could  see  ray  parents1  wearing  suits 

look  of  astonishment  when  I  ran  in.  I  d’  w.tate 
had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  since  American  fla; 
Thursday  when  I  was  told,”  added  Others  ma 
the  2  3-y  ear-old  Hemphill.  '  r- <»d«r- and,  a 

flerpa  Mather,  wbo  died  four  wre  <m>  the  i 
years  ago,  won  four  gold  medals  at  P*®  PJct^reS’  1 
the  1936  Olympics  in  Berlin.  Hem-  and  checked.  < 
phifl  said:  “I  think  this  was  a  great.  Hondredst 
great  tribute  to  him  and  it  meant  a  lot  ~e  ?atlve  ° 
for  me  to  do  it  in  his  honour.” 

She  handed  the  torch  to  Rater  ?£  ,  -  1 

Johnson,  49,  Decathlon  gold  medal-  View i  McCIui 
list  at  the  Rome  Olympics  m  1960.  10®C“ 

who  then  climbed  the  steep  stairway  athletes  and 
to  light  the  flame.  It  will  burn  night  k&ndsandsan 
and  day  until  the  dosing  ceremony.  ouwdmSSL i  s 

Johnson  helped  to  disarm  assassin  made possibfe bye 
Sirhan  Sirhan  after  he  killed  Bobby  wgratpjte_La» 
Kennedy  in  1968.  "TSfiSIS 

The  flame  worked  itself  around  ,  band  members, 
five  Olympic  rings  on  the  Stadium  nowatfrts,  12  p* 
wall  and  moved  up  another  tube  to  f?g?***i  *"■“! 

r  I.WIettalcparad 

the  top.  piano  players  oml 

The  ringing  of  church  bells  all  over  stow  a  Mat. 

town  launched  the  ceremonies.  A.  MeraBc  object 
surprise  entry  soon  afterward  was 
“Jet  man,”  who  rocketed  into  the  :  era  whs  they  str» 
stadium  with  a  jet-powered  back-  wweaifectedforE 
pack.  .  Tbe  bead  or  ihe 

As  the  Olympic  choii  sang,  the 
balloons  that  had  been  forming  an  fortheMmrfDi 

American  sets  first  Olympic  record 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  American  Qualifiers 
John  Moffet  set  an  Olympic  record  freestyle  finj 
yesterday  in  a  qualifying  heat  for  the  (US),  Anne 
final  in  the  men’s  100m.  breaststroke.  (Netherlands) 
Moffet's  clocking  of  1  minute,  2.16  (US),  Michele 

seconds  eclipsed  the  record  oif 1:02.87  Susanne  Schu 
by  Australian  Peter  Evans  in  an  Coniry  van  B 
earlier  heat.  Moflet  is  the  world  June  Croft  (GJ 
record  holder  in  the  event  in  1:02.13.  stralia). 

The  qualifiers  for  the  men's  final  Shortly  aftei 
are  M offer.  Evans,  Brett  Stocks  (An-  Michael  Groi 
stralia),  Gerald  MoerkCn  (West  Ger-  easily  eclipsed 
many),  Victor  Davis  (Canada),  Raf-  the  men’s  2 ( 
faeJ  Avagnano  (Italy),  Steve  Land-  qualifying  for 
quist  (US).  . .  -Gross  was 


Olympic  rings  pattern  on  the  field 
soared  aloft  .'bearing  streamers  (hat 
said  “welcome''  in  many  languages. 

Then  music  and  dance  ranged 
from  the  American  pioneer  spirit 
through  jazz,  "Rhapsodi  in  Blue” 
bv  George  Gershwin  to  celebrate 
urban  life,  music  from  the  big-bands 

era  and  tbcc  to  Broadway. 

In  American  composer  Aaron 
Copland's  Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Man.  120  trumpeters  started,  and 
the  rousing  strains  passed  to  7 5u 
bandsmen  from  116  colleges  down 
on  the  field. 

Colour  cards  held  up  by  members 
of  the  audience  formed  a  sea  of  flags 
of  competing  nations. 

From  beginning  to  end.  the  croi\/1 
a 1  the  ceremonies  was  spirited  aiyj 
happy.  Men.  women  and  children  ' 
dapped  and  sang.  They  waved  flags. 
Some  cried.  The  oath  of  the  athletes 
to  compete  in  a  spirit  of  sports¬ 
manship  and  for  the  glory  of  sport, 
was  taken  on  behalf  of  all  the  com¬ 
petitors  by  Ed- Moses,  the  wonder 
hurdler,  who  fluffed  his  lines  as  he 
has  never  fluffed  a  hurdle.  It  did  not 
matter. 

Former  movie  actor  Ronald 
Reagan  also  blew  his  very  few  lines. 

The  U.S.  President,  charged  with 
formally  proclaiming  the  opening  of 
the  23rd  Olympiad,  was  supposed  to 
say:  “I  declare  open  the  Olympic 
games  of  Los  Angeles  celebrating 
die  23rd  Olympiad  of  the  modem 
era.”  The  text,  mandated  by  the 
Olympic  Charter,  was  released  in 
advance  by  the  Los  Angeles  Olv^: 
pic  Organizing  committee. 

What  the  President  actually  said  - 
speaking  from  a  booth  overlooking 
the  Coliseum  -  was  this:  “Celebrat¬ 
ing  the  23rd  Olympiad  of  the  modem 
era.  I  declare  open  the  Olympic 
Games  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  dress  of  the  athletes  varied. 
There  were  flowing  red  robes  and 
conical  hats  for  Bhutan,  red  fezzes 
for  Morocco,  bright  yellow  sashes 
for  Papua  New  Guinea.  Most  wore 
blazers. 

Among  the  front  ranks  in  New 
Zealand's  delegation  was  handicap¬ 
ped  Neroli  Fairhali.  a  woman  archer 
who  competes  from  a  wheelchair. 

In  accordance  with  tradition,  the 
first  to  enter  were  athletes  from 
Greece,  where  the  games  origin¬ 
ated.  The  host  Americans  came  last, 
wearing  suits  of  the  national  colons 
.red,  white  and  bine  and  waving  small 
American  flags. 

Others  marched  in  alphabetical 
<wder.  and,  aSThev  took  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  fnriif  the  athletes  snap¬ 
ped  pictures,  played  with  flying  discs 
and  checked  ddrthe  competition. 

Handreds  of  Californians  wearing 
the  native  dress  of  ethnic"  groups 
forming  the  American  population 
held  hands,  and  danced  as  soloist 
Vicki  McClure  sang  “reach  out  and 
touch  somebody's  hand.”  The 
athletes  and  audience  also  linked 
hands  and  sang. 

The  opening  ctranonfe  were  tfar  friggesi 
Aow  the  United  States  has  tver  seen  and  *eie 
nMdepoMJMebTCnBmfrcMenteryrige.  whidi 
wffl  reap  the  Lea  Angeles  Olympic  committee 
nitPhf11*  of  l^fUm  « pyinlH- 
,  It  indoded  128  tnmpctos.  756  marching, 
band  members,  276  jitferbuggers.  153 
flwagris,  12  pigeon  rokasers  for  2^WjpJ- 
getms,  the  largest  vide*  board  in  the  n *4. 
1.761  ethnic  parades,  a  1  .OOft-member  Choi,;  84 
ptano  players  and  1,065  balloons.  Scalpers  gut 
$1006  a  ticket. 

Metafic  objects  attached  to  tbc  baBooos 
released  at  the  opening  ceremonies  knocked  oat 
electrical  service  to  more  than  260,000  evstom- 
era  wtm  they  stroefc  power  Hncs.  Twenty  blocks 
were  affected  Air  Gre  seconds. 

The  bead  of  the  Los  Aageks  Games  Organis¬ 
ing  Committee.  Pater  Ueberroth  said  the 
athletes  at  the  Games  “represent  the  best  hope 
Cor  the  faterc  of  mankind." 


SCOREBOARD 

GOLF.  -  Bernhard  Langer  won  the  Dutch  Open 
with  a  score  of 275.  followed  by  Graham  Manh 
279  and  Lee  Trevino  280. 

TENNIS.  -  Anders  Jarryd  beat  Tomas  Said 
6-3, 6-3, 24, 6-2  to  wfai  the  Dutch  Open. 
BASEBALL:  SATURDAY. — American  Leagne 
-  New  York  3,  Chicago  2t  Boston  3,  Detroit  2; 
Cleveland  6,  Baltimore  3;  Texas  5,  Toronto  4; 
Milwaukee  3,  Kansas  City  2;  Minnesota  6, 
California  I;  Seattle  2,  Oakland  1.  National 
League  -  Chicago  11 ,  New  York  4;  St.  Loob  S. 
KUstargb  i;  Las  Angeles  1,  Qnctand  0; 
Atlanta  4.  San  Francisco  3;  Montreal  4,  Pbh 
Wdpbia  I Houston  3,  San  Diego  Ij  San  Diego  = 
LHoontonO.  ... 


Qualifiers  for  women's  100m. 
freestyle  final;  Nancy  Hogshead 
(US),  Annemarie  Verstappen 
(Netherlands),  Carrie  StemseiTer 
(US),  Michele  Pearson  (Australia^ 
Susanne  Schuster  (West  German^1; 
Coniry  van  Beaturo  (Netherlands}, 
June  Croft  (GB),  Angela  Russel  i  Au¬ 
stralia). 

Shortly  after,  world  record-holder 
Michael  Gross  of  West  Germany 
easily  eclipsed  the  Olympic  record  in 
the  men’s  200-metre  freestyle  in 
qualifying  for  the  final  in  the  event. 

■Gross  was  timed  in  1  minute, 
48.03  seconds,  bettering  the  1980 
Olympic  mark  of  1:49.81  by  Sergei 
Kopliakovof  the  Soviet  Union. 
Gross'  world  record  is  1:4735. 

Newlsraelirecord 

.  Eyal  Stigman,  although  finishing 
fourth  in  his  heat  of  the  100m.  breasA, 


stroke,  nevertheless  managed  to 
break  the  Israeli  record.  His  time  was 
1:05.63. 


:  for  all. 

-  gas  and  electric 
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For  absolutely  the  best  travel  deal  to  Australia,  one  way  or  return,  speak  to  i* 
"Aussie”  Ron  Finkel  at  Ophir  Tours,  inTei  Aviv  (03)  204211  or  2991 21.  and  ... . 
in  Jerusalem  at  (02)  527797. 
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Standoff  Dims  Israeli  Hopes  for  Change 


* 


.  By.  JAMES  FERON 

JERUSALEM 

14  ST’S  still- like  Eastern  Europe,  with  every  rabbi  sur- 

■  rounded  by  his  own  group,"  said  a  former  Labor 
H  government  official  who  was  disgusted  with  the 

■  confusion  created  by  Israel’s  latest  election,  the 
multiplicity  of  political  parties  and  Labor's  own  weak¬ 
nesses,  “  *If  you  don't  like  my  synagogue,' "  he  said, 
quoting  the  imaginary  rabbi,  “  ‘go  start  your  own.1  ” 

But  many  factors  were  responsible  for  the  virtual 
standoff  that  followed  the  vote  for  the  120-seat  Knesset. 
One  was  the  generous  system  of  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  that  eliminates  only  those  parties  failing  to  gain  one 
percent  of  the  total  vote.  Seventeen  of  the  26  contesting 


parties  were  thus  able  to  win  seats  in  Parliament. 

Then  there  was  the  continuing  decline  in  popularity 
of  a  Labor  alignment  that  once  dominated  Israeli  poli¬ 
tics.  Another,  probably  related,  factor  was  the  steady 
shift  to  the  political  right  by  a  younger,  more  Middle 
Eastern  population  that  is  replacing  the  older  European 
Jews  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the  new  state. 

And  here  the  former  Labor  official  had  his  own  evi¬ 
dence.  “I  just  spent  a  month  in  Lebanon,  on  reserve  duty, 
where  my  son  is  also  serving,"  he  said.  His  son’s  friends 
had  all  voted  for  Likud  and  other  right-wing  parties.  "1 
asked  him  why  and  he  said  ’those  parties  have  a  simple 
ideology  —  that  we  own  the  entire  country  and  if  the 
Arabs  don’t  like  it,  too  bad.* " 

The  Labor  alignment,  headed  by  Shimon  Peres,  got 
44  seats;  41  went  to  the  right-wing  Likud  bloc  that  had 
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By  STEVEN  V;  ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON 

SENATE  and  House  negotiators  struggled  last 
wed:  to  strike  a  compromise  on  one  of  the  major 
i  issues  still  facing  Congress,  an  authorization  bill 
outlining  the  Pentagon’s  budget  for  the  next  fis¬ 
cal  vear.  By  week-end.  the  talks  seemed  to  be  bogging 
down,  and  one  of  the  negotiators,  Represmmtiye  Les 
Aspin,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  muttered,  “I  m  discour¬ 
aged.  The  deal  now  is  not  looking  very  good- 
*  One  reason  for  the  stalemate,  he  added,  was  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  election-year  politics.  “PartyiXKi- 
^^ara^tting  harder,”  he  said,  "and  I  don’t  know  if  we 
want  an  agreement  at :  any ;  wst.” _ 


/Wally 

pear  stiff-necked  on  the  issue  of  arms  control,  which 
promises  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  campaign. 
“There's  a  lot  of  fear  out  there  over  the  deterioration  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,"  said  Representative 
Norman  D.  Dicks,  Democrat  of  Washington.  “I  think  the 
President's  vulnerable  on  that  issue." 

The  Democrats,  Mr.  Dicks  conceded,  were  Just  as 
vulnerable  to  charges  that  they  didn’t  believe  in  a  strong 
defense.  But  they  also  sensed  political  mileage  in  the 
charge  that  the  Pentagon’s  appetite  was  contributing  to 
vast  budget  deficits  and  rising  interest  rates.  That  point 
was  emphasized  by  Representative  James  R.  Jones,  the 
Oklahoma  Democrat  who  heads  the  Budget  Committee. 
"This  nation  is  sitting  on  a  deficit  time  bomb,"  he  said, 
"and  it  is  frightening  to  have  a  President  who  will  not 
face  our  toughest  issue  directly.” 

Partisan  tensions  were  exacerbated  when  the  House 
defense  appropriations  subcommittee  headed  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Joseph  Addabbo,  a  Queens  Democrat,  issued  a 
report  on  military  readiness  which  concluded  that,  “Tne 
United  States  Army  cannot  be  sustained  in  combat  for 
any  extended  period  of  time.  ’’  Caspar  W .  Weinberger,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  accused  the  Democrats  of  releas¬ 
ing  the  document  for  political  gain  and  warned  that  they 
might  be  harming  national  security  by  giving  a  Vfalse 
impression”  to  enemies.  If  the  Pentagon  has  a  problem, 
Mr.  Weinberger  added,  the  blame  rests  with  Congres¬ 
sional  Democrats  and  former  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  would  not  give  the  military  enough  money. 

Mr.  Addabbo  retorted  that  the  report  “enhances  our 
national  security  because  it  forces  the  Administration  to 
make  the  proper  moves  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 


t  an  agreement  at  any  cost.’*  .  £  some  Republicans  were  not  thoroughly  enchanted 

Republicans  admitted  that if  f  T  ’  jar  Weinberger’s  attitude.  “The  trouble  with  Cap  is 

,  r33n.be better^.  Senator  RjchardG  Lu^r  of  In-  a™,  with  patriotism."  said  a 


thev  might  be  better  off.  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar  of  In- 
S2a,  wto  heads  the  National  RepubUcan  SeMtortid 
Committee,  put  it  this  way:  “Absent  an  agreement,^  d 
have  a  campaign  issue  we  can  take  to  the  public. 

CbnSeJi/ffiily  scheduled  to  meet  for  another  six 
weeks  before  quitting  in  October,  and  military  and  «w- 
ooiicv  will  highlight  the  agenda.  But  all  of  these 
Se|S?toSM^^cotored  by  political  calculation, 

,_j  .  jig  Representative  Aspin  and  Senator  Lugar  con- 
St  ZSri  ol  Wes,  might  well  decUe 
SiTa  “^  campaign  issue  Is  preferable  to  a  muddy 

Senate  recessed  at  the  end  of 
June,  President  Reagan  and  Ms  RepubUcanMUesde- 
tSSrfrf^mlddeteiBe^endlng  must  reach  «M  billion, 
the  figure  approved  by  ^  Sraafo. 

The  House  authorization  bill  stood  at 
S282  billion,  but  the  House-passed 
budget  was  doiwn  at  S28S.6  b^km,8hd 

tteijap  between  Use  two  chambers 

,2Sf©sa:=5  The  world’s 

panic*.  .  . 

surging 

billion,  plus* 

population 

missile,  favored  by  the  House.  i.  A 


formed  the  last  two  Governments,  jpgl 

first  under  Menachem  Begin  and  then  .Jru 

under  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  1|||  n 

Shamir.  Thirteen  other  parties,  many  |m  V  ^ 

of  them  religious  or  nationalist  Wfgm  '  '  ^ 

groups,  won  the  remaining  35  seats,  figg  ■  M 

making  it  necessary,  but  perhaps  im-  ll|jl  " 
possible,  for  either  major  bloc  to  g||  1  ■  JJ? 

form  a  coalition  of  at  least  61  seat s.  Mil  Jp’ 

Coalition  talks  began  even  as  the  ||gg§  JP 

results  were  being  televised  to  a  cap-  ||||f  . 

rivaled  nation  and  they  continued  |gjg 
through  the  week.  Each  major  party  ||||| 
seeks  partners  who  could  live  with  Upllll 
each  other  ideologically  while  repre-  |g|j 
senting  enough  Knesset  seats  to  form  pll| 
a  government  or  at  least  to  block  the 
other  side  from  doing  so. 

One  way  out  would  be  to  draw  the  , 

major  parties  together  In  a  govern-  ^  ( 
mem  like  the  one  formed  after  the  pig  A  SDIII 
1967  war.  Some  political  observers  Mgl  r 

here  see  the  nation  facing  similarly  |§f|  Outcome  ol 
difficult  conditions  now,  particularly  Mi 
with  the  economy  reeling  under  a  400  g||g 
percent  annual  rate  of  inflation.  The  ||M 
questions  for  such  a  government  are,  |||||  L^r  Ailgmi 

who  would  lead  it  and  what  kind  of  co-  in - 

herent  policies  could  it  have?  Likud 

For  Mr.  Peres,  who  has  tried  H|  — - - 

three  times  to  lead  Labor  to  victory,  ||||||  Tehiya 
it  may  be  his  last  chance.  A  former  R  . 

Likud  official  who  voted  for  Labor  I™  National  Reli 
this  time  “not  because  I  like  them  but  Democratic  I 

because  Likud  doesn't  deserve  an-  Iffli  - 

other  chance,”  said,  "Labor  needs  to  la  Sephardi  To 

rehabilitate  itself,  and  a  unity  govern-  Hi  — — : - 

ment  could  be  it."  Shmui 

Mr.  Shamir,  on  the  other  hand,  is  WM  Movernentf( 

perceived  as  representing  a  growing  _ . 

constituency:  Israelis  who  take  a  |p|j  Yahad 

hard  line  toward  the  Arabs,  who  are  pggg  - 

perhaps  more  religiously  oriented  gggg  Progressive 
than  in  the  past  and  who  do  not  assocl-  mm  'A  dt,.a 
ate  their  own  economic  good  fortune  WM  Aguaat  isra 
—  consumer  goods  have  become  |k|  M0rasha 

more  available  than  ever  before  - 

under  Likud  —  with  national  prob-  |g||  Tami 
lems  represented  by  a  growing  trade 

gap,  weak  currency,  inflation  and  the  Courage  to 

constant  threat  of  devaluation.  Kaeh 

In  policy  matters,  both  parties  J|||j  .  . . 

'  V  agree  Hn  d  Withdrawal  of  troops  from  Wm  unoffic 
Lebanon  with  a  concurrent  strength-  . .  :otai  does 

enlng  of  the  Israeli-backed  South  ||||  to  make  wo 
Lebanese  Army.  Political  observers 
believe  a  common  economic  policy 
can  be  forged.  As  for  Jewish  settle- 
meats  in  the  territories,  the  parties 
could  probably  agree  to  confine 
development  to  areas  that  neither  party  would  give  up  in 
a  peace  settlement.  ,  _  .  .  . 

A  clear  majority  for  either  side  would  have  hardened 
or  changed  some  policies.  On  the  economic  side,  a  strong 
government,  either  Labor  or  Likud,  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  reduce  imports,  improve  productivity  and  cut 
the  budget,  in  part  through  diminished  services  —  all  un¬ 
popular  moves  because  they  would  combine  to  drive 
down  the  standard  of  living. 

The  T-iitud  would  have  used  a  clear  majority  as  a 
mandate  to  continue  its  policies  in  the  occupied  territo¬ 
ries  —  heavy  settlement  and  clear  resistance  to  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  Palestinian  problem.  Labor,  by  contrast, 
would  have  been  more  disposed  to  eliminate  points  of 
friction  with  Egypt,  less  aggressive  on  settlements  and 
more  amenable  to  talks  with  Jordan.  The  United  Sates 
favors  such  policies.  - 

Washington  was  thus  disappointed  by  Labor  s  failure 
to  gain  a  majority.  But  under  Likud,  Israel  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Washington  over  a  strategic  cooperation 
agreement,  mostly  dealing  with  military  matters,  and 
Likud,  more  than  Labor,  has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
give  it  the  anti-Soviet  character  that  the  United  States 
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that  he  equates  defense  figures  with  patriotism,  said  a 
senior  Republican  aide  on  Capitol  Hill.  “He’s  a  captive  of 

the  Pentagon.”  ,  , 

Partisan  rhetoric  and  reactions  also  dominated 
developments  on  the  Issue  of  Central  America.  President 
Reagan  told  Republican  leaders  on  Tuesday  that  he 
wanted  them  to  press  for  additional  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
and  he  used  his  press  conference  that  night  to  accuse 
Democrats  of  taking  a  “niggardly"  attitude  toward  that 
country.  In  a  dear  echo  of  a  campaign  than,  he  blamed 
his  rivals  for  letting  El  Salvador  “slowly  bleed  to  death 
from  lack  of  American  help.  The  day  before,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  had  told  a  political  audience  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  did  not  understand  Communism. 

But  Mr.  Reagan's  vulnerability 

on  the  issue  was  also  clear  at  his 
press  conference.  In  answer  to  a 
question  about  Walter  F.  Mondale’s 


A  splintered  Parliament 

Outcome  of  Israeli  Knesset  elections  last  week* 


Seats  in 
Knesset 


Percent  of 
vote** 


Party _ 

Labor  Ailgment 
Likud 

Tehiya  _ 

National  Religious  Party  _ 

Democratic  Front  for  Peace  and  Equality 
Sephardi  Torah  Guardians  Association 

Shinui  _ 

Movement  for  Citizens  Rights  and  Peace 


Progressive  List  for  Peace  _  1  .  .  '• 

Agudat  Israel _ 2  ~ 

Morasha  2  *.$ 

Tam  I _ 1 _ 

Courage  to  Cure  the  Economy  _  1  . 

Kach  .  ,  1  '1-?_ 

’  'final. unofficial  reaulii  ~  . 

•  *  total  does  not  add  to  1 00  parcont.  with  remainder  gojnfl  to  9  parties  that  failed 
to  make  the  one  percent  cutoff  for  representation  in  the  Knesset  _ 


United  Preu  Inumutloul  (Stamlr);  Sygma/ Mnshe  Milner  (Peru) 

seeks.  Labor  would  prefer  to  see  such  an  agreement  in  re¬ 
gional  terms,  not  wishing  to  antagonize  Moscow  while  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  remains  a  possibility. 

What  if  the  attempt  at  putting  both  groups  in  a  unity 
government  fails?  Some  of  Mr.  Shamir’s  supporters  who 
did  not  vote  this  time  for  Likud  —  it  lost  seven  seats  from 
the  1981  election  —  nonetheless  supported  small  parties 
of  similar  ideology  that  could  serve  as  comfortable  coali¬ 
tion  partners  for  Likud.  That  was  not  so  much  the  case 
with  Labor,  which  lost  only  three  seats  but  seems  less 
able  than  Likud  to  form  a  coalition. 

The  move  to  the  right  is  discernible  in  different  ways. 
For  example,  10  percent  of  the  kibbutz  and  moshav  vote, 
once  the  stronghold  of  Labor,  went  elsewhere  this  time. 
There  is  also  the  election  of  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  who 
would  oust  the  Arabs  from  Israel  and  from  the  occupied 

territories.  ,  ,  , 

Rabbi  Kahane  attracted  his  heaviest  support  m 
development  towns  and  poor  areas,  the  homes  of  many 
Sephardic,  or  Middle  Eastern,  Jews.  They  were  also  a 
major  factor  in  making  the  Tehiya  Party,  with  five  seats, 
the  largest  of  the  small  factions.  Its  policies  include  an 
acceleration  of  Jewish  settlement  in  the  occupied  areas. 


Religion  Finds  a  Way  to  Go  to  School 


AFTER  the  Democrats  served 
notice  that  they  Intended  to 
carry  the  banner  of  tradi¬ 
tional  values  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  the  Republicans 
wasted  no  time  in  responding  to 
the  challenge.  The  first  showdown 
in  the  battle  over  which  party  can 
claim  to  represent  the  side  of 
church,  family  and  patriotism 
came  last  week  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  on  two  bills 
that  sought  to  give  religion  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  schools. 

The  importance  attached  to  the 
school-prayer  issue  in  1984  re¬ 
flects  die  remarkable  success  of 
conservatives  —  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  —  in  bringing  the 
cause  back  into  the  political  and 
legal  mainstream.  The  Supreme 
Court  prohibited  organized  school 
prayer  in  its  decisions  of  the  early 
1960's  and  challenges  in  the  courts 
and  Congress  were  largely  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Recently,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  a  docket  full 
of  cases  on  religion,  has  seemed 
willing  to  lower  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state  on  issues 
ranging  from  tuition  tax  credits  to 
municipal  Nativity  scenes. 

Last  week,  the  House  passed, 
337  to  77,  an  “equal  access"  bill 
that  gives  students  the  right  to 
hold  religious  meetings  in  public 
high  schools  before  and  after 
regular  school  hours.  Many 
Democrats  agreed  to  support  It 
after  threats  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
to  schools  that  did  not  comply 
were  dropped,  and  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  teachers  could  not  get 


war  against  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  President  replied  lamely, 
“Well,  I’m  not  trigger  happy." 

.  The  answer  showed  that  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  can  still  be  thrown  off  stride  by 
foreign  policy  issues,  and  is  still 
sensitive  to  charges  of  warmonger¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  the  President  cut  some  of 
his  political  losses  during  the  week 
when  he  decided  to  drop  requests  for 
extra  money  this  year  for  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  rebels.  The  issue  was  playing 
badly  both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  out  in 
the  country,  nod  as  a  relieved  How¬ 
ard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  said  of  the  President’s  deci¬ 
sion,  “I  *hink  that’s  being  realistic," 
(Political  ferment  in  Nicaragua* 
page  B.) 


Paul  Conklin 

Representative  Barney  Frank 

involved  with  such  groups. 

Some  Congressmen  and  civil 
liberties  groups  contended  that 
the  measure,  which  was  part  of  an 
education  package,  is  really  free- 
speech  legislation.  As  written,  it 
prevents  school  districts  from 
prohibiting  political  as  well  as 
religious  gatherings.  This  may 
open  up  classrooms  for  meetings 
of  cults  and  groups  ranging  from 
homosexuals  to  Marxists,  some 
legislators  and  others  said.  Many 
of  the  conservatives  who  voted  to 
strike  a  blow  for  school  prayer 
“will  climb  the  walls"  at  some  of 


the  bill's  effects,  said  Barry  W. 
Lynn,  a  lawyer  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  “In  some 
ways,  this  is  the  best  empower¬ 
ment  of  teen-agers  that’s  come 
along,"  Representative  Barney 
Frank,  a  Massachusetts  Demo¬ 
crat,  said.  Critics  of  the  measure 
said  it  could  lead  to  the  coercion  of 
peer-cohscious-  teen-agers  and 
amounted  to  Federal  interference 
in  local  schools. 

Democrats  hoped  that  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  bill,  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  sure  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Reagan,  would  re¬ 
lieve  some  political  pressure.  But 
the  next  day,  the  sharpest  con¬ 
frontation  over  school  prayer  this 
year  took  place  in  the  House  when 
conservative  Republicans  pressed 
a  proposal  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  schools  that  forbid  voluntary 
prayer.  The  House  rejected  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  215  to  194. 
Republicans  acknowledged  that 
the  move  was  aimed  at  forcing 
Democrats  to  cast  a  vote  that 
might  be  unpopular  back  home. 
“We’re  trying  to  show  that  what 
the  Democrats  said  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  how  they  vote  are  two 
different  things,"  said  Represent- 
ative  Trent  Lott,  Republican  of 
Mississippi.  But  the  House  then 
adopted  an  amendment,  with  wide 
Democratic  support,  endorsing  si¬ 
lent  prayer.  This  way,  said  Repre¬ 
sentative  Tony  Coelho  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee,  "we  can  still  say  we  voted 
for  prayer  In  the  schools." 


FoSassd  Woos  the 
West  and  Hopes 
For  Benefits 

A  week  ago  Poland  began  to  ap¬ 
pear,  if  not  all  sweetness  and  light, 
considerably  more  conciliatory  than 
it  has  been  since  it  cracked  down  on 
Solidarity  and  imposed  martial  law 
in  December  1982.  The  Government 
declared  an  amnesty  for  political 
and  other  prisoners,  and  President 
Reagan,  who  has  been  insisting  on 
such  moves,  suggested  last  week 
possible  rewards  like  the  dropping  or 
easing  of  sanctions. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Reagan  told  a 
news  conference  that  "we  don’t  want 
to  impose  hardships  on  the  (Polish) 
people,"  the  Polish  authorities  con¬ 
tinued  their  new  policy  by  agreeing 
to  demands  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  it  alone,  with  church-ap¬ 
pointed  officials,  administer  a  fund 
to  help  equip  3.5  million  private 
farmers,  who  account  for  75  per  cent 
of  the  country's  cropland.  The  funds 
—  $28  million  thus  far  —  come  from 
donations  mostly  in  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany.  Negotiations 
had  dragged  on  for  two  years  while 
the  Government  insisted  on  having  a 
say  in  how  the  money  would  be  used. 

One  foreign  benefit  that  is  ex- 
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Solidarity  activist  Andrzej  Gwiazda 
leaving  a  Warsaw  prison  last  week 
under  amnesty  program. 


pected  fairly  quickly  is  a  complete 
lifting  of  a  ban  on  Polish  airline 
flights  to  the  United  Slates.  More  im¬ 
portant  would  be  the  restoration  of 
Polish  trade  privileges,  including 
most-favored  nation  treatment  on 
tariffs  and  access  to  Washington- 
backed  credits  for  foodstuffs.  The 
Government  showed  its  impatience 
with  the  lack  of  quick  action  by  ac¬ 
cusing  Washington  of  treating  Po¬ 
land  "as  a  tool"  and  complaining 
that  the  sanctions  had  stolen  "$350 
out  of  every  Pole's  pocket." 

Duarte  Gains 
On  Foreign  Front 

President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
may  be  no  closer  to  peace  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  than  he  was  June  1  when  he 
took  office,  but  last  week  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  gain  support  abroad.  After 
winning  a  West  German  pledge  to  re¬ 
sume  $18  million  in  aid  and  a  wel¬ 
come  from  the  hitherto  standoffish 
French  Socialist  President,  Francois 
Mitterrand,  Mr.  Duarte  got  reasons 
for  encouragement  on  his  second 
visit  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Duarte,  the  first  democrati¬ 
cally  elected  civilian  president  in 
more  than  50  years,  was  campaign¬ 
ing  for  economic  and  military  aid. 
He  received  some  support  from 
Democrats  who  have  been  critical  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  poli¬ 
cies  in  Central  America.  The  House 
majority  leader,  Jim  Wright,  said  El 
Salvador  deserved  assistance  and 
Clarence  D.  Long  of  Maryland,  who 
heads  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  said  he  would  support 
more  economic  assistance  this  year 
but  not  more  military  aid. 

The  Salvadoran  President  may 
have  a  tougher  time  getting  a  posi¬ 
tive  response  from  businessmen  to 
whom  he  appealed  for  investment  in 
an  address  in  New  York.  Salvadoran 
investors  have  not  been  enthusastic 
either  about  putting  money  into  the 
war-ravaged  economy.  Last  week, 
the  four  socailed  Contadora  nations 
—  Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  —  offered  to  help  Mr. 
Duarte  start  negotiations  with  the 
leftist  guerrillas.  Mr.  Duarte  has 
stated  a  willingness  to  start  talks  but 
only  after  he  has  established  “a  base 
of  security  and  an  atmosphere  of 
democracy”  in  the  country. 

A  Signal  From  Castro 

President  Fidel  Castro’s  tone  has 
become  noticeably  softer,  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  toward  the  United  States  in 
recent  weeks.  On  the  31st  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  revolution  and  in  the 


midst  of  economic  trouble,  the 
Cuban  leader  last  week  held  out  an 
olive  branch  that  might  extend  as  far 
as  Angola,  where  he  has  between 
25,000  and  30,000  troops. 

He  will  welcome,  Mr.  Castro  said 
in  a  speech  in  Cienfuegos,  "any  ef¬ 
forts  at  decreasing  tensions  in  our 
area  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.”  It 
was  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  name¬ 
calling  he  indulged  in  last  year  and 
appeared  to  be  part  of  an  effort  to 
widen  current  talks  with  Washington 
that  have  been  confined  to  emigra¬ 
tion  problems.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  said  Cuba  would  first  have  to 
show  a  willingness  to  change  its  for¬ 
eign  policies.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tro  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  aban¬ 
don  his  strong  ties  with  Moscow,  a 
condition  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  has  set  if  diplomatic  relations, 
broken  in  1961,  are  to  be  restored. 

The  Cuban  leader  talked  of  "a 
political  solution"  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  said  he  "was  even  willing  to 
cooperate"  in  a  political  solution  in 
Namibia.  South  Africa,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  backing,  has  been  insisting  that 
Cuban  troops  leave  Angola  before 
yielding  to  United  Nations  demands 
to  let  go  of  Namibia. 

Behind  the  speech  was  an  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  that  obliged  Cuba  to 
seek  a  rollover  this  year  of  payments 
on  its  $3.5  billion  debt  to  Western 
banks.  A  major  aim  of  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  would  be 
an  end  to  the  economic  blocade  that 
has  dosed  the  American  market  to 
Cuba  as  well  as  access  to  American 
goods  and  technology. 

Money  Smooths 
German  Ties 

Whatever  the  state  of  East-West 
tensions,  the  two  Germanys  seem 
determined  to  get  along  with  each 
other  for  practical  and  sentimental 
reasons.  Last  week,  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government  approved  $333  mil¬ 
lion  in  private  bank  credits  to  cash- 
hungry  East  Germany  in  exchange 
for  easing  travel  between  the  two 
ideologically  split  states. 

A  year  ago.  West  German  banks 
advanced  $396.8  million  to  East  Ger¬ 
many.  Some  27,000  East  Germans 
have  been  allowed  to  go  West  in  1984, 
according  to  West  German  Minister 
of  State  Philipp  Jenninger,  who  pre¬ 
dicted  that  several  thousand  more 
would  be  allowed  to  cross  over  be¬ 
fore  the  year  was  up.  Bonn  also  ex¬ 
pects  easier  rules  governing  visits  by 
West  Germans  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  East  Germany. 

The  relative  good  feeling  between 
the  Germanys  is  due  to  reach  a  high 
point  in  September  when  Bonn  ex¬ 
pects  Erich  Honecker,  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  party'  head,  to  make  good  on  a 
scheduled  visit  to  West  Germany, 
the  first  by  an  East  German  leader. 
Mr.  Honecker  will  presumably  pro¬ 
mote  more  detente  as  a  way  of  less¬ 
ening  East  Germany’s  economic  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Mos¬ 
cow  appears  willing  to  allow  Mr.  Ho¬ 
necker  to  pursue  links  with  the  West 
for  the  benefits  it  might  bring  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  the  influence  it 
might  bring  to  bear  on  Bonn’s  for¬ 
eign  policies. 

More  Sparring  . 
Over  Namibia 

The  path  to  independence  for 
South-West  Africa  or  Namibia,  the 
continent's  last  colony,  continues  to 
be  a  tortuous  one.  Last  week  for  the 
first  time,  the  two  main  adversaries 
—  South  Africa,  which  administers 
the  territory  against  the  will  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  South-West 
Africa’s  People’s  Organization  — 
met  alone  in  official  talks  in  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  But  they  parted  com¬ 
pany  after  only  a  few  hours. 

The  talks  were  designed  to  obtain  a 
cease-fire  in  Swapo’s  vain  18-year  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  the  South  Africans  out. 
Similar  talks,  but  involving  other 
parties,  collapsed  in  Lusaka,  Zam¬ 
bia.  in  May.  The  guerrillas  appear 
interested  in  a  truce  because  their 
ability  to  mount  attacks  has  been 
hampered  by  Angola’s  agreement  in 
February  to  crack  down  on  Swapo 
bases  in  exchange  for  a  withdrawal 
of  South  African  forces  from  Ango¬ 
lan  territory.  The  South  African 
withdrawal  has  been  delayed,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  continued  guerrilla 
activity.  Last  week's  failure  made  it 
evident  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  over¬ 
all  political  understanding  among 
the  various  parties.  South  Africa 
wants  Swapo  to  abandon  its  claim  to 
be  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Namibian  people,  a  claim  the  United 
Nations  supports,  and  participate  in 
politics  on  the  same  basis  as  several 
groups  backed  by  Pretoria.  South  Af¬ 
rica’s  linkage  of  Namibian  independ¬ 
ence  with  the  departure  of  Cuba's 
25,000  to  30,000  troops  from  Angola 
was  also  rejected  by  Swapo. 

The  result  was  a  deadlock  between 
Pretoria’s  administrator  in  South- 
West  Africa,  Willie  van  Niekirk  and 
Swapo’s  leader,  Sam  Nujoma.  The 
United  Nations  plan  for  independ¬ 
ence  calls  for  U.N.  supervision  of  a 
cease-fire  followed  by  quick  elec¬ 
tions.  South  Africa  fears  Swapo 
would  win  them  and  transform 
Namibia  into  a  hostile  state. 


Henry  GlnJger, 
Milt  Freudenheim 
and  Richard  Levine 


Main  Opposition  Candidate  in  Presidential  Election  Pulled  Out  Last  Week 


Arturo  Jose  Cruz  In  Managua  last  week. 


Sandinistas 
Seek  to  Win 
Credibly 

By  STEPHEN  K1NZER 


MANAGUA,  Nicaragua  —  Opposition  leaders, 
who  thought  they  had  a  standard-bearer  for  the 
November  presidential  election,  were  euphoric 
last  week  at  the  long-awaited  return  of  th'eir  most 
prominent  champion,  Arturo  Jos 6  Cruz.  The 
American-educated  Mr.  Cruz,  an  economist  who 
quit  his  job  at  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  Washington  to  campaign  against  the  rul¬ 
ing  Sandinista  Front,  was  mobbed  by  several 
hundred  cheering  supporters  at  Augusto  Cesar 
Sandino  airport.  Police  stood  by  unobtrusively  as 
the  crowd  chanted  "Democracy  yes,  Commu¬ 
nism  no!" 

In  the  following  days,  Mr.  Cruz  launched  a 
series  of  strong  attacks  against  the  Government 
and  said  he  would  run  for  president  as  the  candi¬ 
date  of  a  united  opposition.  But  he  then  refused  to 
register  before  the  deadline.  Only  if  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  agree  to  begin  peace  talks  with  insurgent 
rebels,  he  declared,  will  he  become  an  official 
candidate.  Ending  the  civil  war,  in  which  more 
than  10,000  Nicaraguans  have  died  in  three  years, 
is  his  principal  goal,  he  said,  adding  that  he  was 
more  interested  in  promoting  peace  talks  among 
warring  factions  than  he  was  in  winning  the 
presidency. 

According  to  aides,  Mr.  Cruz  hopes  that  by 
traveling  around  Nicaragua  spreading  his  mes¬ 
sage,  and  by  appealing  to  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and  Latin  America,  he  can 
bring  enough  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Sandinistas 
to  force  them  to  open  the  elections  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  victory  by  anti-Sandinista  candidates  and 
to  talk  with  rebel  leaders.  He  has  vowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  activism  past  November.  "We  are  not 
interested  in  who  wins  the  election  as  much  as  in 
what  happens  afterwards,”  he  said. 

The  junta  coordinator,  Daniel  Ortega  Saave¬ 
dra,  who  is  also  the  Sandinistas’  presidential  can¬ 
didate,  rejected  Mr.  Cruz’s  demand  for  talks  with 
the  rebels  as  "totally  unacceptable.”  The  Sandin¬ 
istas  are  making  it  clear  that  tbe  election  is  for 
the  purpose  of  "confirming  revolutionary 
power,”  not  ic.  allow  someone  like  Mr.  Cruz,  who 
was  described  in  the  pro-Govemraent  newpaper 
El  Nuevo  Diario  as  "a  politician  at  the  service  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,"  to  come  to  power. 
Mr.  Ortega,  who  appeared  to  be  counting  on  Mr. 
Cruz's  candidacy  to  make  the  contest  more  cred¬ 
ible,  charged  that  the  pullout  was  the  result  of  an 


effort  by  Washington  to  "sabotage”  tbe  election. 
As  tilings  stand,-  Mr.  Ortega’s  only  rivals  will  be, 
people  who  generally  support  the  Sandinista  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  a  news  conference  broadcast  live  by  a 
Managua  radio  station,  even  Mr.  Cruz  appeared 
less  categorical  in  his  denunciation  of  the  regime 
than  some  of  his  backers  would  have  liked.  He 
praised  advances  made  by  tbe  Sandinistas  in 
education  and  health  care,  and  said  their  nation¬ 
alization  of  the  banking  system  was  essential  for 
national  development.  Some  of  the  business  and 
political  leaders  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  room 
looked  a  bit  uncomfortable,  particularly  when 
Mr.  Cruz  said  he  would  invite  Sandinistas  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  his  government  if  be  was  elected.  He 
went  on  to  condemn  rebel  attacks  on  civilian  tar¬ 
gets,  described  himself  a  Sandinista  at  heart  and 
declared,  "The  revolution  is  irreversible.” 

Rules  Seen  as  Unfair 

The  Government  evidently  felt  that  Mr.  Cruz’s 
statements  were  grist  for  its  mill.  To  insure 
wider  publicity,  it  substantially  loosened  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  opposition  newspaper  La  Prensa  and 
announced  it  would  again  allow  anti-Sandinista 
radio  news  programs,  which  were  silenced  two 
years  ago.  La  Prensa  took  immediate  advantage 
of  its  new  freedom  to  promote  Mr.  Cruz. 

Mr.  Cruz  and  his  backers  are  charging,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rules  governing  the  campaign  do 


not  give  tbe  opposition  a  fair  chance  to  compete,. 
They  say  pro-Government  “mass  organizations’* 
have  organized  Sandinistas  throughout  tbe  coun¬ 
try  for  five  years  during  which  the  opposition  was 
forbidden  to  engage  in  electoral  politics.  They 
also  compiam  that  the  Government  monopoly  on 
television  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  transmit 
their  message  to  tbe  people. 

Still,  the  opposition  is  enjoying  more  of  a  plat¬ 
form  some  other  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  permit.  The  outburst  of  political  activity 
ramp  only  a  few  days  after  President  Reagan 
characterized  Nicaragua  as  “a  totalitarian  dun¬ 
geon."  Several  of  Mr.  Cruz’s  most  fervent  sup- 
porters  declined  to  endorse  such  a  charge. 

Ramiro  Gurdian,  an  outspoken  anti-Sandinista 
business  leader,  said  in  an  interview  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Reagan  had  exaggerated  the  level  of  •; 
repression  here.  “I  world  describe  the  situation 
as  not  very  agreeable,"  he  said:  “But  Nicaragua 
is  not  Cuba  and  it  never  will  be."  A  senior  anti- 
Sandinista  labor  organizer,  Alvin  Guthrie,  said 
he  thought  the  President’s  statements  were  “too 
harsh  to  be  really  true.” 

Mr.  Cruz  was  an  active  opponent  of  the  Somoz a 
dictatorship,  which  was  overthrown  five  years 
ago.  He  served  as  president  of  Nicaragua's  na- 
tional  bank  following  the  1979  Sandinista  take¬ 
over,  and  then  was  named  to  the  ruling  junta, 
where  he  specialized  in  economic  planning.  Later, 
he  spent  a  year  as  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
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After  the  Divorce,  France’s  Socialists  Continue  Their  Austerity  Policies 


The  Same  Communists,  Only  Weaker 


By  JOHN  VINOCUR 


PARIS  —  in  a  nearly  forgotten  municipal  elec¬ 
tion  in  Tours  in  the  mid-70‘s,  the  French  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  ran  a  strange  campaign.  It  offered 
potential  voters  neither  red  flags  nor  specific 
identification  as  Communists,  but  a  symbolic 
green  dot  that,  long  before  West  Germany's 
ecoJo- pacifists  grabbed  the  idea,  was  supposed  to 
signify  youth  and  generosity.  The  test-market 
campaign  flopped,  and  the  French  Communists 
went  back  to  doing  business  the  old  way. 

This  summarizes,  in  the  view  of  some  party 
members,  the  essential  problem  of  French  Com¬ 
munism.  In  government  or  out,  toying  with  green 
dots  or  other  gadgets,  the  party  has  not  funda¬ 
mentally  changed  its  attitudes  since  World  War 
II.  All  employers  are  exploiters,  the  state  can 
save  the  economy  by  buying  up  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction.  and  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  shilling, 
unassailable  success. 

Those  who  call  themselves  “reformists"  say 
the  party  has  grown  old.  Those  who  look  at  it 
from  the  outside  add  that  it  remains  rigid,  with 
the  party's  public  image  devastatingly  confused. 
This  comes  not  only  through  association  with  a 
Socialist  Government  pledged  to  rescue  French 
industry  by  amputating  jobs,  but  as  a  result  of  a 
half-dozen  case?  of  electoral  fraud  over  the  past 
three  years,  and  a  foreign  policy  that  turns  Soli¬ 
darity  trade  union  members  into  C.LA.  agents, 
and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  into  neigh¬ 
borly  assistance. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Socialists  and  Commu¬ 
nists  separated.  Marcel  Rigour,  then  Minister  of 
Vocational  Training  and  one  of  the  party’s  re¬ 
formist  leaders,  made  an  extraordinary  admis¬ 
sion.  The  party's  vote  in  the  European  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  had  just  fallen  to  11  percent, 
the  worst  performance  in  60  years,  and  its  share 


of  young  people’s  ballots,  he  said,  was  down  to  6 
percent.  Mr.  Rigout  avoided  the  standard  party 
line  that  this  was  all  the  fault  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  austerity  policy,  and  asserted  instead 
that  too  many  Frenchmen  were  now  making  the 
equation:  “Tbe  Communist  Party  equals  the 
U.S.S.R.  equals  the  gulag." 

There  was  more.  Mr.  Rigout  told  reporters  that 
a  real  debate  must  develop  at  party  congresses, 
including  motions  that  oppose  those  of  the  party 
leadership.  The  party,  he  went  on,  had  to  undergo 
a  cultural  revolution  of  a  kind  that  would  mean 
distancing  itself  from  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ments  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  resulting  embar¬ 
rassment  in  the  party,  where,  under  Secretary 
General  Georges  Marcbais,  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  always  votes  unanimously,  was  enormous. 

Old-Liners  Reinforced 

This  provided  the  background,  in  part,  for  the 
party's  decision  to  leave  the  Government,  and 
the  interpretation  that  the  Communists’  depar¬ 
ture  —  regardless  of  whether  they  jumped  or 
were  pushed  —  reinforced  the  old-line  fossil  fac¬ 
tion.  In  terms  of  tbe  so-called  struggle  in  the 
party  about  its  direction,  staying  in  power  would 
have  likely  helped  reformists  like  Mr.  Rigout. 
According  to  this  argument,  the  reformists  are 
thought  to  feel  that  participating  in  government 
has  a  kind  of  momentum  that  can  ease  the  party 
away  from  its  leaden  reflexes. 

But  the  reformists  did  not  win.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  for  this,  beyond  habit  and  caution,  is 
that  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  the 
Communist-led  trade  union,  is  believed  to  have 
argued  that  its  hands  were  increasingly  tied  by 
the  party's  association  with  the  Socialists  in  the 
Government. 

Regardless,  the  extent  of  the  confederation's 
involvement  in  French  industry,  and  with  it,  the 


ruption,  seems  to  have  declined  along  with  the 
party’s  electoral  fortunes  over  the  past  years. 
The  union’s  membership,  thought  to  be  about  five 
or  six  million  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  is  now 
reckoned  at  about  one  million,  including  306,000 
retired  workers.  Elections  for  union  and  g/vSaf 
security  officials  in  industry  last  fall  showed  an 
8.5  percent  decrease  in  the  confederation’s  score 
from  previous  voting. 

A  particular  problem  of  the  union  is  that  the 
Government’s  industrial  restructuring  program 
cuts  into  the  industrial  sectors  where  it  is  strong¬ 
est.  An  even  greater  problem  is  that  much  of  the 
old  class-struggle  and  worker-solidarity  rhetoric 
seems  to  have  iixraairfnglylessappeaj  tothespe- 
cialists  the  Mitterrand  Government  says  will 
have  Jobs  when  France  is  finally  awash  in  the 
rosy  glow  of  high  technology.  Despite  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  the  old-liners  are  still  expected  to  try  to 
shore  up  their  positions  by  looking  pugnacious. 
Following  this  line,  the  party  issued  what  it 
called  a  “warning  signal"  by  abstaining  from 
voting  approval  last  week  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly  of  Prime  Minister  Laurent  Fabius’s  updated 
economic  austerity  plan.  The  Communists  had 
promised  “support  without  participation.’*  but 
for  Annie  Knegel,  a  historian  and  former  r&nk- 
uig  member  of  the  party.  Communist  “support" 
for  the  Socialists  now  means  “holding  the  rone 
that  supports  the  hanged  man." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
break  was  the  best  news  from  France  in  a  tong 
time.  Tbe  Russians,  who  made  clear  during  the 
1981  presidential  campaign  that  they  oreferred 
President  Vatory  Giscajtid'Estaingfo  theAtUm! 
ticism  of  Francois  Mitterrand;  now  had  their 
Fraich  Communist  friends  back  where  thev 
were  most  comfortable  with  them-  awav  frrJ, 
the  ties  of  respons.bility, 
role  as  an  active  irritant.  a 
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Stacking  up  the  populations 

How  the  world  would  look  if  nations  occupied  areas 
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United  Nations,  N.y. 

TEN  years  ago,  when  138  countries  met  In  Bucharest, 
Rumania,  to  talk  about  controlling  population,  China 
bitterly  inveighed  against  family  planning,  charging  that 
It  wasa  tool  of  tte  capitalist  West  to  subjugate  the  third 
world.  As  toe  worldls:  nations  meet  in  Mexico  City  to  continue 
their  discussion  the  week  alter  next.  China  has embarked  on  an 
ambitious  effort  to  reduce  population  growth.  Indeed,  what 
should  quickly  he  apparent  at  toe  gathering  is  the  extent  to  which 
third  world  suspicion  of  population  planning  has  been  replaced  by 
anear  consehstffi  on  its  necessity  that  brings  together  East  and 
West,  North  and  South.  "Ten  years  ago,  you  couldn’t  find  people 
knowledgeable  about  population,"  said  Rafael  M.  Salas, 
Secretary  General  Of  the  Mexico  City  conference.  Now,  he  went 
oni  virtually  every  government  hi  the  third  world  has  developed 
its  own  corps  of  experts  and  programs. 

The  conference,  its  planners  say.  is  expected  to  push  into  such 
relatively  new  areas  of  concern  as  urbanization,  aging  and 
migration.  At  the  same  time,  participants  will  surely  take  note  of 
;  some  dramatic  trends:  .  A  recent  study  by  the  World  Bank,  for 
example,  predicted,  that  even  given  declining  rates  of  increase 
’  achieved  oyer  toe  last  decade  toe  world’s  population  will  double  to 
about  10  billion  by  the  year 2050 unless  the  Malthusian  bomb  is 
defused.  The  bank,  echoed  by  private  population  planners  and 
such  United  Nations  agencies  as  the  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,  says  that  more  money — $7  billion  a  year  rather  than 
the  current  S2  billion  —  needs  to  be  spent  on  toe  problem. 

-  Foritspart,  the  Reagan  Administration  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  Mexico  City  with  different  views  on  population  planning  than 
those  of  its  predecessors.  A  position  paper  prepared  for  the 
conference  has  already  provoked  controversy  on  two  fronts,  one 
moral,  the  other  philosophical.  The  first  concerns  abortion,  which 
president  Reagan  opposes.  Since  1974,  American  law  has 
prohibited  direct  use  of  any  foreign  aid  for  abortion.  According  to 
the  Administration’s  stricter  policy ,  money  to  governments  that 
condone  the  practice  will  go  only  into  "segregated  accounts  ”  that 
cannot  be  used  for  abortion,  while  funds  for  nongovernmental 

organizations  working  in  family  planning  abroad  will  be  cut  off  if 

any  of  their  activities  involve  support  for  abortion.  The 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  stands  to  lose  some 
Sli  million, The  loss  would  cripple  its  activities,  toe  vast  majority 
of  which  do  not  relate  to  abortion.  “It  would  have  the  paradoxical 
effect  of  resulting  in  more  abortions,"  said  Dr.  J.  Joseph  Speidel 
of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee  in  Washington,  “because  it’s 
well-demonstrated  that  a  strong  family  planning  program  results 
in  a  cut  down  in  abortions." 

The  philosophy  .underlying  the  policy  reflects  the  White 
House’s  faith  in  the  free  market.  The  Administration  disagrees 
that  the  reason  forcvexpopnlation  and  poverty  is  a  failure  to  pay 
more  attention  to  family  planning,  as  the  World  Bank,  among 
others,  maintains.  Rather,  it  blames  intrusive  governmental 
policies,  such  as  price  controls  that  retard  economic 
development.  “Localized  crises  of  population  growth  are,  in  part, 

evidence  of  toomuch  government  control  and  planning,  rather 

than  too  little,"  the  statement  says.  It  goes  on  to  endorse  family 
planning  a s  having  a.samedmes  necessary  role  in  eliminating 
third  world  poverty,  but  puts  priority  on  frw  enteiprise. 

In  support  of  the  Administration  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  freetnariwt  development  in  such  places  as  SouthKorea  and 
Singapore  has  led  to  natural  declines  in  fertility,  while  family 
in  lndift,withits  largely  socialist  economy,  has  been  less 
impressive.  Nonetheless,  the  Americans  may  art  find  much 
support  Tenyears  ago  In  Bucharest,  the  third  world  rallying  cry 
the  best  contraceptive,’  which  sounds  vesy 
WHtoBooselitae;  Since  to®,  hnwww,many 
*»<T>erts  have  come  to  believe  that  economic  growth  without 


as  it  is 


withit .  TMtisSknly  to  be  the  prevailing  view  in  Mexico  City. 


W arid’s  Surging  Birthrate 
Tops  the  Mexico  City  Agenda 


Below,  a  sampling  of  views  on  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  consequences  from  experts 
and  leaders  around  the  world. 


Robert  S.  McNamara 

Former  President  ot  the  World  Bank,  in 
Foreign  Affairs  (Summer  1984) 

After  centuries  of  steady  accelera¬ 
tion,  overall  growth  rates  during  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  have  turned 
downward.  This  decline  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth  has  led  many  observ¬ 
ers  to  believe  that  the  world  in  general, 
and  most  individual  countries  as  well, 
no  longer  face  serious  population  prob¬ 
lems  and,  therefore,  that  efforts  to  deal 
with  such  problems  can  be  relaxed.  But 
this  assessment  is  simply  wrong.  The 
fertility  change  which  has  occurred 
during  the  last  decade  or  two  has  been 
very  uneven.  In  particular,  the  statisti¬ 
cal  decline  for  the  developing  countries 
as  a  whole,  and  indeed  for  the  world,  is 
heavily  skewed  by  the  special  experi¬ 
ence  of  China.  In  many  other  parts  of 
the  developing  world,  including  much  of 
Africa,  a  large  part  of  South  Asia,  and 
some  countries  of  Latin  America,  no 
measurable  or  significant  drop  in  fer¬ 
tility  has  occurred. 

India  will  more  than  double  in  the 
next  45  years,  becoming  almost  40  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  China  is  today.  Bangla¬ 
desh  in  the  same  time  will  have  nearly 
tripled  and  will  have  259  million  people 
jammed  into  an  area,  alternately  swept 
by  flood  and  drought,  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin-.  Mexico,  which  today 
has  the  most  rapidly  growing  labor 
force  of  any  large  country  in  the  world, 
will  more  than  double  in  size.  And 
Kenya,  in  which  17  million  people  are 
already  putting  heavy  pressure  on  the 
limited  supply  of  arable  land,  will  have 
quintupled.  The  total  population  of 
developing  countries  as  a  group,  3.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  1980,  will  rise  to  over  seven  bil¬ 
lion  by  2025,  and  to  over  8.5  billion  by 
2050.  So  much,  'then,  for  the  supposed 
end  of  the  population  explosion. 


L.  NIckEberstadt 

*  Visiting  fellow.  Center  for  Population 

y  Studies,  Harvard  University 

t  .  if  the  World  Population  Conference  in 

is  -Mexico  City  is  to  improve  material 
prospects  for  present  and  future  gener¬ 
ations  it  must  turn  away  from  the  dog¬ 
matic  thinking  of  the  current  "popula¬ 
tion  debate"  and  focus  instead  on  a 
r  isoiore  practical-. and  mora  uscomfort- 
imfcctd  bad  gov- 
on  living,  standards  In 
’•  ' *•  "  different  regions  of  the  poor  world.  The 
“neo-Maltousian”  doctrine  promoted 
by  many  development  assistance 
groups  has  ill-served  the  world’s  poor. 
With  its  emphasis  on  the  dangers  of 
"uncontrolled”  population  growth,  it 


has  encouraged  the  notion  that  poor 
people  are  irrational  —  incapable  of 
sensible  decisions  about  their  families' 
well  being.  In  its  preoccupation  with 
birth  rates  and  growth  rates  rather  than 
human  lives  it  has  lent  legitimacy  to 
forcible,  and  enormously  injurious, 
population  control  campaigns  in  India, 
China  and  elsewhere.  And  in  identifying 
almost  any  sign  of  poverty  as  proof  of 
“overpopulation,*'  it  has  given  leaders 
the  excuse  of  blaming  their  people  for 
problems  created  by  bad  government 
policy.  Mexico  City’s  delegations 
should  endorse  family  planning  without 
reservation.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to 
examine  the  connection  between  bad 
policy  and  persisting  poverty.  The  criti¬ 
cal  constraint  on  development  today  is 
not  an  excessive  flow  of  babies,  or  an  in¬ 
sufficient  flow  of  aid,  but  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  governments  and  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  to  formulate  poli¬ 
cies  conducive  to  economic  progress. 

Mahathir  bln  Mohamad 

Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia,  in  a  1982 
interview 

We  must  have  a  sufficiently  large  do¬ 
mestic  base  if  we  are  going  to  industri¬ 
alize.  Unlike  the  agriculturally-based 
economy  where  the  smaller  the  popula¬ 
tion  the  better  it  is,  an  industrially 
strong  nation  is  very  difficult  to  build 
without  a  sufficiently  large  domestic 
market.  A  big  population  is  not  harmful 
if  the  people  are  productive.  The  key 


word  here  is  really  “productivity."  Sev¬ 
enty  million  people  [a  five-fold  in¬ 
crease]  working  very  hard  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  goods  could  easily' live  in 
Malaysia. 


Lee  Kuan  Yew 

Prime  Minister  ot  Singapore,  in  a  7  983 
speech 

The  1980  Census  disclosed  that  whilst 
we  have  brought  down  the  birth  rate,  we 
have  reduced  it  most  unequally.  The 
better  educated  the  woman  is,  the  less 
children  she  has.  A  woman  below  age  40 
with  no  educational  qualifications,  on 
average,  produces  about  three  children 
although  she  has  limited  income  and 
few  resources  to  give  her  children  the 
extra  attention,  help  and  stimulation  re¬ 
quired.  With  primary  education,  she 
produces  about  two  on  the  average: 
with  secondary  education,  1*4;  with 
upper  secondary  education,  l*/3;  with 
tertiary  edcuation.  1«4. 

Indira  Gandhi 

Prime  Minister  of  India,  accepting  the 
United  Nations  Population  Award  m  1 983 

Long  years  before  our  independence 
we  realized  that  poverty  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fectively  combated  unless  the  size  of 
the  family  was  limited  to  enable  each 
child  to  have  a  better  share  of  resources 
and  opportunities.  India  was  the  first  to 
adopt  family  planning  as  its  official 


Looking  ahead 

Population  projections  for  world's  most  populous  nation! 
(in  millions) 

1980  2000  2025  2050  2100 

i 

Total  fertility 
rate  *(1984) 

China 

980,3 

1,196 

1,409 

1,450 

1,462 

2.173 

India 

687.3 

C3 

1411 

1,518 

4.637 

Soviet  Union 

265.5 

306 

339 

358 

376 

2.335 

Pakistan 


Total  world  4,435 


140 

229 

6,146 

B£ 97 

9,778 


‘number  of  children  on  avwasd  woman  would  have  during  htr  llfatimo. 


Source;  World  Bank 


policy.  While  special  funds  and  staff  are 
earmarked  for  this  program,  we  also 
recognize  that  the  task  has  to  be  dove¬ 
tailed  into  our  general  programs  of 
health  and  education.  The  Government 
can  only  act  with  the  consent  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  people.  Our  family 
planning  program  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary... 


Daniel  arap  Moi 

President  ot  Kenva,  m  an  address  in  June 
1933 

Kenya's  high  population  growth  has 
led  to  unsustainable  pressure  on  arable 
land,  giving  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  ero¬ 
sion  and  loss  of  soil  fertility  while  en¬ 
couraging  unplanned  settlement  in 
marginal  areas  and  mounting  rural-to¬ 
ur  ban  migration,  especially  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  younger  generation. 


Julian  L  Simon 

Professor  ot  Business  and  Social 
Science,  University  of  Maryland,  m 
Science  Digest  (April  1983) 

Cross-national  comparisons  of  recent 
rates  of  population  growth  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  show  a  lack  of  negative 
impact  of  population  growth  on  living 
standards  in  the  long  run.  More  gen¬ 
erally,  in  less  developed  countries  per 
capita  income  has  been  growing  as  fast 
as  or  faster  than  in  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  a  World  Bank  survey 
for  the  years  1950  to  1975,  despite  the 
fact  that  population  has  grown  faster  in 
developing  countries  than  in  developed 
countries. 


ZhaoZiyang 

Prime  Mims  (er  of  China,  in  a  1 982  report 
to  the  National  People 's  Congress 

We  must  take  effective  measures  and 
encourage  late  marriage,  advocate  one 
child  for  each  couple,  strictly  control 
second  births  and  resolutely  prevent 
additional  births  so  as  to  control  popula¬ 
tion  growth.  Otherwise,  the  execution  of 
our  national  economic  plan  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people’s  living  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  adversely  effected.  Persua¬ 
sive  education  must  be  conducted 
among  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
especially  among  the  peasants,  to 
change  radically  the  feudal  attitude  of 
viewing  sons  as  better  than  daughters 
and  regarding  more  sons  as  a  sign  of 
good  fortune.  We  must,  in  particular, 
protect  infant  girls  and  their  mothers. 
The  whole  society  should  resolutely 
condemn  the  criminal  activities  of  fe¬ 
male  infanticide  and  maltreatment  of 
Uie  mothers,  and  the  judicial  depart¬ 
ments  should  resolutely  punish  the  of¬ 
fenders  according  to  law. 


Clare  Boothe  Luce 

Member  of  ihe  President’s  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  in  a  198 2 
interview 

There's  no  record  in  history  of  a  na¬ 
tion  continuing  to  grow  in  power  and 
prestige  with  a  declining  birth  rate. 
People  walk  in  and  take  you  over. 
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U.A.W.  president  Owen  F. 
Bieber  (left)  and 
General  Motors  chairman 
Roger  B.  Smith  at  bargaining 
table  In  Detroit  last  week. 


Some  economists  warned  that  the 
low  inflation  rate,  unusual  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  High  growth  rate  re¬ 
ported  earlier  in  the  week,  might 
have  been  a  signal  that  the  economy 
has  been  knocked  off  kilter  by  big 
Federal  deficits. 

But  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair¬ 
man  Paul  A.  Volcker’s  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
last  week  was  markedly  moderate 
on  that  subject. 

*  In  the  past  he  has  often  spoken 
sternly,  and  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  deficit.  Of  perhaps  more 
interest  to  Wall  Street  was  Mr. 
Volcker’s  report  that  at  its  summer 
policy  meeting  two  weeks  ago,  the 
Fed  decided  not  to  tighten  up. 

Give  and  Take 
In  Auto  Talks 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  with  the 
American  auto  Industry's  profits 
plunging,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
grudgingly  made  unprecedented 
wage  concessions.  But  last  week,  as 
contract  negotiations  got  under  way 
with  Detroit's  profits  at  record 
highs,  it  was  labor's  turn  to  argue  the 
connection  between  the  bottom  line 
and  the  assembly  line. 

The  mood  was  friendly  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  as  the  U.A.W.  met  with  tbe 


General  Motors  Corporation  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  but  Owen  F. 
Bieber,  president  of  the  union,  has 
said  that  talks  promise  to  be  “much 
tougher"  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  At  G.M.,  tbe  union  is  demand¬ 
ing  "substantial"  wage  Increases, 
double  pay  for  some  overtime,  day 
care  centers  and  veto  power  over  the 
company’s  purchase  of  foreign  or 
nonunion  cars  and  parts.  Mr.  Bieber 
has  called  job  security  "the  key  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement."  The  cur¬ 
rent  contract,  which  covers  500,000 
workers,  expires  Sept.  15.  Chrysler’s 
agreement  has  another  year  to  go. 

The  auto  makers  say  their  profits 
should  pay  for  modernization  — 
G.M.,  for  example,  is  doubling  its 
spending  on  plants  and  machinery 
from  last  year  —  and  warn  that  the 
union’s  demands  further  widen  the 
gap  between  American  and  Japa¬ 
nese  labor  costs.  But  Donald  F. 
Ephlin,  head  of  the  union's  G.M.  de¬ 
partment,  said  the  workers  helped 
produce  the  record  profit  and  "they 
are  entitled  to  a  piece  of  it." 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  both  sides.  Officials 
criticized  the  bonuses  that  auto  exec¬ 
utives  gave  themselves  last  spring — 
Bill  Brock,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  complained  that  the 
average  bonus  was  $2,000  more  than 
the  auto  worker's  average  yearly 
pay  —  and  hinted  that  quotas  on 


Japanese  cars  would  be  dropped 
next  spring  if  toe  union  strikes  or 
gets  too  lucrative  a  settlement.  Mr. 
Bieber  called  the  Administration 
pressure  blackmail. 


The  Candidates 
Commence  Firing 

If  the  rest  of  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  maintains  the  tone  of  its  first 
week,  it’s  going  to  be  a  rip-snorter. 
Promises  were  tossed  out,  gauntlets 
were  thrown  down,  accusations  flew 
and  fears  arose. 

Economics  quickly  emerged  as  the 
first  major  issue.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  in  an  »miiciwi  opening  gambit, 
had  kicked  off  his  campaign  with  a 
promise  to  attack  the  deficit  by  rais¬ 
ing  taxes.  He  also  promised  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  would  do  it  if  re-elected. 

While  Mr.  Mondale  took  the  week 
off  to  fish  in  Minnesota,  Democratic 
surrogates  picked  up  that  theme, 
charging  that  tbe  Administration 
had  a  "secret"  tax  increase  ready  to 
spring  practically  the  day  after  the 
election. 

The  President  denied  it — son  of. 
He  said  he  had  “no  plans"  for  such 
an  increase  but  said  it  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  if,  after  new  budget  cuts. 
Government  spending  was  still  too 
high. 


Mr.  Reagan  then  launched  be  own 

offenkve,  beginning  in  * 

“Reagan-Bush  Family  Festival. 
He  lit  into  the  Democrats  fdr  “pun¬ 
ishing  America”  with  high  mflak®1 
and  "endless”  tax  increases-  He  ridi¬ 
culed  his  opposition's  calls  Toroom- 
passian,  suggesting  that  it  be  re¬ 
served  for  “tbe  real  families  who 
he  said  had  suffered  under  years  of 
Democratic  “domination."  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  help  them  ont  with  tuition 
tax  credits,  among  other  things. 

The  President  brought  similar 
themes  to  Hoboken,  N.X., 
while  praising  the  Pope  and  eating 
spaghetti  at  a  Catholic  church  din¬ 
ner,  he  signaled  his  intention' to  go 
after  the  Northeast’s  Catholic  and 
ethnic  voters. 

His  attendance  was  viewed  as  an 
open  challenge  to  the  Democrats, 
who  hope  to  strengthen  their  appeal 
to  those  groups  through  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro.  The 
Republicans  hope  to  be  able  to  play 
down  the  historical  significance  of 
her  candidacy  and  concentrate  in¬ 
stead  on  labeling  her,  as  one  Admin¬ 
istration  official  put  it,  "tbe  sixth  or 
seventh  mostliberal  member  of  die 
House." 

Mrs.  Ferarro,  meanwhile,  took  a 
swing  through  Boston,  where  she  re¬ 
sponded  to  Mr.  Reagan’s  claim  that 
there  was  not  “one  single  fact  or  fig¬ 
ure”  to  prove  tbe  poor  had  suffered 
disproportionately  under  his  Admin¬ 
istration.  She  noted  that  a  new  report 
by  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Research  Service  estimated  that  at 
least  567,000  people  had  dropped 
below  the  poverty  line  as  a  result  of 
Reagan-requested  budget  cuts.  She 
'  also  said  a  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  Report  supported  her  contention 
that  Administration  cuts  in  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
had  left  500,000  families  with  no 
benefits. 

At  week’s  end,  Mr.  Mcmdate 
wrapped  up  his  fishing  trip  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  wade  into  the  fray  person¬ 
ally  this  week,  campaigning  with 
Mrs.  Ferraro  in  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Texas.  Mr.  Reagan  headed  to  Ids 
|  California  ranch  for  19  days  of  resL 

Michael  Wright, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
and  Caroline  Rand  Hereon 


Immigration 
Bill  Looks 
Less  Likely 

As  Congress  settled  in  for  a  brief 
between-conventions  session  last 
week,  there  were  mounting  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  much-fought-over  im¬ 
migration  bill  might  not  make  it  to 
President  Reagan's  desk  after  all. 

The  House  and  Senate,  in  their 
separate  votes,  have  approved  legis¬ 
lation  dissimilar  in  many  respects. 
Because  the  vote  in  the  House  was  a 
squeaker,  supporters  are  reluctant 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
reject  a  compromise  that  might  be 
drafted  by  a  conference  committee. 
One  big  reason  for  their  caution  is 
that  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  have 
said  they  would  do  their  best  to  rally 
Democratic  Representatives  against 
the  bill. 

Technically,  the  House  could  be 
sidestepped;  the  Senate  could  simply 
scrap  its  bill  and  accept  the  House’s. 
But  last  week  an  Administration 
spokesman  said  the  House  version 
was  "unacceptable,"  prompting 
California  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
the  Democratic  whip,  to  say  immi¬ 
gration  legislation  was  beginning  to 
look  "dead  for  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress." 

Election-year  considerations 
reared  up  elsewhere  on  Capital  Hill. 
The  Senate  voted,  86  to  3,  to  insure 
that  contrary  to  existing  guidelines 
Social  Security  recipients  get  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  on  Jan.  l  even  if 
inflation  hasn’t  risen  above  the  3  per¬ 
cent  mark.  In  several  political 
speeches  last  week.  President  Rea¬ 
gan  promised  to  support  such  action. 


Earlier  in  the  week,  in  one  of  its  in¬ 
frequent  displays  of  interest  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  legislation,  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  a  bill  that 
would  beef  up  Federal  hazardous- 
waste  disposal  regulations.  By  a  74  to 
19  vote,  the  Senate  also  approved  a 
resolution  that  urged  President  Rea¬ 
gan  to  withdraw  his  nomination  of 
Anne  McGill  Burford  as  chairman  of 
the  National  .Advisory  Board  on 
Oceans  and  the  Atmosphere.  Mrs. 
Burford  was  forced  to  resign  as  head 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  early  in  1983. 

Sweating  the  Deficit 

The  Government  reported  last 
week  that  consumer  prices  rose  only 
two-tenths  of  l  percent  in  June,  just 
as  they  did  in  May,  for  a  compound 
annual  rate  of  a  mere  2  percent. 


The 

Nation 


Maneuvering  on  Vienna  Talks  Suggests  Kremlin  Uncertainty  Over  Presidential  Race 


The  Third  Party  in  U.S.  Elections:  Moscow 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON  —  For  both  Ronald  Reagan  and  Wai¬ 
ter  F.  Mondale,  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  loom  as 
an  important  campaign  issue.  Each  candidate  wants  to 
portray  himself  as  better  able  than  the  other  to  preserve 
peace,  to  negotiate  arms  control  accords  and  to  stand 
firm  against  Soviet  aggression. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  hardly  an  uninterested  bystander 
in  the  election,  since  relations  with  the  United  States  re¬ 
main  the  most  important  of  any  for  the  Kremlin’s  lead¬ 
ers.  But  the  Russians  have  often  been  awkward  in  their 
handling  of  elections  in  Western  countries.  The  Soviet 
embrace  could  be  fatal  for  its  preferred  candidate. 

This  is  what  happened  in  the  recent  elections  in  West 
Germany  and  Britain,  where  the  conservatives  won 
handily  against  socialist  parties  with  which  Moscow 
would  have  been  more  comfortable.  For  the  moment,  it 
seems  uncertain  what  to  do  about  the  United  States. 

In  the  hope  of  persuading  Americans  to  vote  Ronald 
Reagan  out  of  office,  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  suggest¬ 
ing  earlier  this  year  that  no  improvement  in  relations 
was  possible  so  long  as  he  was  President.  The  Russians 


were  so  convincing  in  ruling  out  any  thaw  in-  relations 
that  'when  asked  on  June  14  why  he  thought  the  Soviet 
Union  was  so  chilly  toward  him,  President  Reagan  re¬ 
plied  that  “it’s  very  obvious  —  I  wouldn’t  expect  them  to 
do  anything  that  might  help  me  in  the  coming  election  — 
but  I  think  when  ic’s  over  and  they  know  that  four  years 
lie  out  ahead,  then  I  think  they’ll  talk." 

But  more  recently,  the  Soviet  Union  has  appeared  to 
be  testing  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  be  re¬ 
elected  and  that  it  should  take  advantage  of  this  to  strike 
deals  now  lest  the  offers  expire  after  the  elections.  On 
June  29.  two  weeks  after  Mr.  Reagan  had  given  up  hope  of 
an  early  dialogue  with  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union  sud¬ 
denly  proposed  to  the  Reagan  Administration  that  negoti¬ 
ations  begin  in  mid-September  in  Vienna  on  preventing 
the  military  use  of  space. 

The  Reagan  Administration  seized  on  the  offer  de¬ 
spite  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  and  said  it 
would  be  in  Vienna  to  discuss  a  range  of  issues.  But  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  these  talks  will  take  place.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  said  it  wants  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
suspended  negotiations  on  curbing  medium-range  mis¬ 
siles  in  Europe  and  strategic  arms.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
decried  Washington's  approach.  On  Friday,  a  Deputy 


Foreign  Minister  said  that  Washington's  refusal  to  agree 
categorically  to  limit  the  talks  to  space  weapons  was  " 
making  the  start  of  such  discussions  “impossible.” 

The  White  House  responded  quickly,  denying  that 
talks  were  impossible  and  asserting  that  it  was  preparing 
to  go  to  Vienna.  It  said  that  tbe  United  States  will  listen  to 
whatever  Moscow  has  to  say  about  space  weapons  and 
answer  constructively;  and  that  Moscow  does  not  have  to 
listen  to  what  the  United  States  says,  but  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  world  to  resume  negotiations. 

Hedging  Its  Bets 

Even  if  there  aren’t  any,  no  one  is  sure  why  the  Rus¬ 
sians  called  for  the  talks  to  begin  just  six  weeks  before 
the  November  elections.  To  some,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Soviet  Union  was  hedging  its  bets.  It  appeared  as  if  some 
Kremlin  leaders  had  decided  that  In  case  Mr.  Reagan 
was  re-elected,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  called 
for  talks  before  Nov.  4  than  to  look  as  if  they  were  crawl¬ 
ing  to  them  after  he  won. 

The  June  29  offer  was  followed  by  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  on  setting  up  an  improved  “hot 
line,"  on  extending  economic  cooperation,  on  restoring 
Soviet  fishing  rights  off  the  American  West  .Coast,  oh 


commencing  cultural  exchange  at  the  of  the 
summer,  and  an  settling  a  boundary  dispute  off  Alaska. 

These  relatively  minor  steps  have  not  had  much  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  overall  frosty  atmosphere  in  relations,  but 
they  demonstrate  a  certain  political  dexterity  in  Sgqscow 
as  it  seeks  to  position  itself  tor  tke  American  elections. 

~  Konstantin  XL-  Chernenko,  fibs  Soviet,  leader ,1s  cau¬ 
tious  and  unlikely  to  follow  the  example  qfNIkitaStKhru- 
sbcfaev,  who  in  I960  made  it  clear  that  be  was  so  angry 
with  the  Eisenhower  Administration  tor  the  U-2  flight* 
that  he  was  eager  to  help  the  Democratic  candidate,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  defeat  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
Vice  President. 

In  his  memoirs,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  deliberately 
delayed  releasing  two  captured  RB-47  pilots  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  I960  to  avoid  helping  Mr.  Niton's  campaign.  But 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  successor,  signed 
a  series  of  “d6tente"  agreements  with  Mr,  Nixon  after  he 
became  President,  and  met  with  him  three  times. 

This  year,  despite  a  strong  anti-Reagan  line  In  the 
Soviet  press,  Soviet  reporting  from  the  United  States  has 
been  careful  to  prepare  the  Soviet  people  for  the  strong 
possibility  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  be  President  again.  The 
Soviet  press  noted  that  although  the  Democrats  now 
counted  on  increased  support  from  women  and  blacks, 
“an  uphill  trek  lies  ahead.”  Izvestia  said  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  will  have  “considerable  difficulty* 1  in  winning  the 
White  House  “where  their  opponent  has  entrenched  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  odds  in  his  favor.” 


Amtrak  Had  Two  More  Fatal  Accidents  Last  Week 


Some  Stones  Are  Left  Unturned  in  Railroad  Safety  Efforts 


Rescuers  helping  an  injured  passenger  after  crash  of  two  Amtrak  trains  in  Queens  last  week.  Y“*  nm»/K«*uymi  a.  yn 


By  STEPHEN  ENGELBERG 


WASHINGTON  —  John  Riley,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  chief  rail  safety  official,  grimaced  a  little  as  he  tor 
sisted  that  Amtrak  was  having  "the  worst  of  times  in  the 
best  of  times.”  It  was  a  difficult  argument  to  make  to  a 
week  punctuated  by  Amtrak's  fourth  and  fifth  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Riley’s  assurances,  based  on  statistics  showing 
that  1983  was  the  passenger  railroad's  safest  year  yet,  did 
not  appear  to  assuage  the  fears  of  two  Congressional  sub¬ 
committees  investigating  a  string  of  crashes  unprece¬ 
dented  in  Amtrak's  13-year  history. 

The  lawmakers  were  disturbed  by  indications  that 
the  rail  industry,  though  improving  its  safety  record,  has 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  existing  safeguards. 

“Railroads  are  not  as  technologically  advanced  as 
other  forms  of  transportation,”  said  Patricia  Goldman, 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 


Board.  “As  one  of  our  former  chairmen  used  to  say,  ‘in 
too  many  cases,  they  still  operate  by  fire  and  flag,’  ” 
Miss  Goldman  told  the  subcommittee  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  also  not  been  sufficiently  vigilant.  She  said 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  for  example,  had 
ignored  17  board  recommendations  when  it  chose  to 
weaken  track  safety  rules  to  1982. 

Mr.  Riley  responded  that  track-related  accidents 
have  fallen  sharply  In  the  past  five  years  as  railroads 
have  invested  more  in  capital  projects. 

Amtrak  and  Federal  officials  say  there  is  no  common 
thread  In  this  month’s  accidents.  But  as  investigators 
began  searching  for  the  causes,  there  were  several  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  lack  of  up-to-date  equipment,  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  follow  past  safety  board  recommendations,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  a  factor. 

w.  Graham  Claytor.  the  president  of  Amtrak,  said 
the  head-on  collision  in  Queens  that  left  1  dead  and  125  in¬ 
jured  last  week  was  probably  caused  by  the  failure  of  a 
signalman.  Rodney  Rosemond,  to  throw  a  signal.  This  al¬ 


lowed  a  northbound  train  to  enter  a  track  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  southbound  train. 

Mr.  Riley  disclosed  that  traces  of  cocaine  and  mari¬ 
juana  had  been  detected  in  Mr.  Rosemond’s  urine  and 
said  his  agency  has  been  pushing  tor  new  rules  to  crack 
down  on  drug  use  among  train  crews.  However,  he  said 
be  doubted  that  this  accident  was  related  to  drugs.  The 
matter  is  still  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Claytor  said  a  more  automated  signaling  sys¬ 
tem,  already  installed  in  most  of  the  Northeast  corridor, 
would  protiably  have  prevented  the  crash.  Such  signals 
are  to  be  Installed  along  the  Queens  track  within  a  year. 

An  accident  in  Vermont  earlier  this  month  raised  an¬ 
other  longstanding  safety  question  —  whether  Amtrak 
and  the  contractors  that  operate  its  trains  outside  the 
Northeast  Corridor  are  prepared  to  deal  with  sudden 
bursts  of  foul  weather.  In  the  crash,  an  Amtrak  train  de¬ 
railed  near  Willis  ton,  Vt.,  when  heavy  rains  washed  out 
the  track  bed  above  a  advert.  The  accident  occurred 
along  a  section  of  track  that  does  not  have  automatic  sig- 


iweveuieu  me  acuaeni  Decause  tne  rail  appeared  to 
remained  intact.  But  the  safety  board  has  questicmec 
the  train,  operated  by  the  Central  Vermont  Railway 
allowed  to  leave  New  Haven  without  an  operable  rad 

In  addition,  board  officials  have  reiterated  a  re 
mendation,  made  after  a  1982  washout,  that  railr 
avail  themselves  of  local  weather  alerts  gathered  b 
National  Weather  Service.  The  weather  service' 
issued  a  flash  flood  warning  for  the  area  near  Willistt 

The  three  other  accidents  this  month  involved  e 
crossings,  where  tbe  often  deadly  interaction  beS 
car  and  locomotive  has  long  worried  railroad  and  - 
eminent  officials. 

On  July  4.  two  people  were  killed  in  South  Can 

when  a  train  hit  a  parked  truck.  Four  days  later,  a  t 

crew  member  and  the  driver  of  a  gasoline  truck  died 
collision  at  a  grade  crossing  in  South  Carolina 
week,  a  woman  was  killed  When  a  train  hit  a  truck 
crossing  in  Goose  Creek,  S.C. 

Of  the  more  than  250,000  grade  crossinas  in 

2?^  0017 55,000  m  P^tected  bygatj^thai 

ca”’  r6suWo« a  •““y  “««« 

Mr.  Gaytor,  the  Amtrak  president  said  “the 
solution  is  to  eliminate 

tory,  eight  in  toe  past  eight 

Amtrak  officials  say  the  comparison  is  unfair- 
the  Japanese  built  the  track 
scratch.  It  has  concrete  railroad  tief  SSSJSSJ? 
wood  customarily  used  in  this  0P£?sed  to 

crossings.  country,  and  no  gr 

Still,  Mr.  Claytor  pledges  to  imnm™ 
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think  these  are  happenstance. 
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Music  Video’s  Uncertain  Payoff 


The  demand  is 
there.  But  so  far, 
the  producers 
have  found  profits 
are  elusive. 
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By  PETER  KERR 

THE  images  flash,  glow  asd  then 
melt  into  one  another  like  a 
nightmare  dreamed  to  the  beat 
oi  a  rock-and-roll  tune:  A  singer's 
face,  illuminated  by  an  orange  flame, 
floats  in  a  sea  of  blackness.  Thi^e 
wwnen,  their  eyelids  dosed  and 
painted  with  the  wide,  white  eyes  of 
M  Egyptian  mummy,  peer  into  dark¬ 
ness.  The  singer  writhes  on  a  bed  of 
clouds.  Twelve  hooded  horsemen 
gaze  down  upon  the  singer  as  be 
prances  into  a  ring  of  fire. 

Jarring  and  fractured  as  rites** 
images  may  be,  they  form  me  of  the 
most  successful  music  videos  of  the 
year,  a  five-minute  production  called 
"Eyes  Without  a  Face.”  For  more 
than  six  weeks  it  has  received  exten¬ 
sive  play  on  MTV:  Music  Television, 
the  24-hour  cable  channel,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  CBS  Records,  it  spurred 
sales  of  more  than  half  a  million 
copies  of  the  album  “Rebel  Yell,”  by 
the  British  singer  Billy  Idol,  with 
wholesale  revenues  of  $2.5  million. 

But  the  year-old  company 1  that 
produced  the  video,  Picture  Music  In¬ 
ternational,  barely  broke  even  ob  the 
$88,000  venture.  “Eyes  Without  a 
Face”  epitomizes  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  not  only  Picture  Music,  the 
industry’s  leader,  but  the  industry  it¬ 
self :  The  music  video  market,  despite 
escalating  demand  for  its  products, 
has  not  yet  became  profitable  for  its 
producers.' 

“The  frustration  is  that  all  this 
work  may  seem  to  outsiders  like  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  labor,  of  love,”  said 
John  Diaz,  head  of  Picture  Music's 
New  York  office.  “But  it’s  not  Music 
video  product  cm  is  now  a  grown-up 
business  and  we  have  established 
enough  of  a  reputation  to  start  mak¬ 
ing  real  money  at  what  we  do."  -■ 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  the 
money  is  not  yet  rolling  —  or  even 
trickling— in.  Music  videos,  the  two- 
to  six-minute  visual  renditions  of 
popular  songs,  are  getting  increasing 
.  play  on  cable  and  broadcast  televi¬ 
sion  and  the  pulsating  "music  video 
*  look,”  is  spreading  into  films,  com¬ 
mercials  and  fash  km.  And  cassettes 
of  music  videos  are  expected  to  play  a 
growing,  role  in  the  mushrooming 

home  videaeassette  market . 

■  '-Bui-  create  videos-  . 

-/J^.afe~fighfe^M  fcff  dee'Supi  profit.*1 
Most  record  companies  continue  to 
regard  the  videos  as  an  expensive 
form  of  promotion  and  they  stead* 
fa^y  resist  attempts  of  video  pro¬ 
ducers  to  lift  fees.  And  analysts  say 
they  axe  unsure  of  the  permanence 
and  long-term  profitability  of  the 
music  video  rage.  Although  the  hot- 
'  selling  hour-long  video,  “Making  Mi¬ 
chael  Jackson's  Thriller,”  has  sold 
more  than  750,000  cassette  copies 
since  it  was  made  last  December, 
that  seems  to  be  an  aberration,  re- 
fleeting  the  allure  of  Michael  Jackson 
more  than  of  music  video. 

aN  paper,  the  music  video  pro¬ 
duction  business  would  seem 
full  of  promise.  Started  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  late  1970’s,  it  was  originally 
financed,  in  part,  by  rock  groups  look¬ 
ing  for  new  ways  to  present  their 
songs.  Today,  it  has  grown  so  wide-  . 
spread  that  the  release  of  most  major 
new  records  is  accompanied  by  a 
music  video. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
1,200  music  videos  were  made  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  last  year — 
doable  the  number  of  a  year  earlier. 
Major  record  companies,  which  pay 
producers  to  make  them,  are  believed 
to  have  spent  more  than  $50  million  on 
videos  last  year.  And  MTV  reports 
that  die  production  of  videos  recently 
reached  a  pace  of  35  a  week  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow. 

Most  promising  of  all,  MTV,  by  far 
the  most  important  and  profitable 
video  programming  channel,  last 
month  signed  agreements  with  four 
major  record  companies  to  pay  them 
far  the  exclusive  use  of  some  of  their 

videos.  MTV  was  founded  in  1981  by 
Warner-Amex  Cable  Communica¬ 
tions,  with  the  idea  that  television, 
like  radio,  could  be  an  important  tool 
for  promoting-  record  sales.  Since 
the",  it  has  asked  record  companies 
to  provide  videos  at  no  cost,  just  as 
they  provide  new  record  releases  to 
radio  stations. 

Scene  video  producers  see  the  new 
deal  signed  by  MTV  as  a  sign  that 
they  will  soon  get  a  share  of  MTV*s 
-  rapidly  expanding  profits.  "The  MTV 
was  critical  for  us,”  said  Mr. 
Diaz,  the  34-year-old  head  of  Picture 
Music's  New  York  office.  “MTV  Is 
saying  that  music  videos  are  pro¬ 
gramming  that  should  be  paid  for.”  j 

^And  Indeed, .  MTV*s  profits  are 
becoming  formidable.  According  to  ) 
figures  released  fids  mouth,  MTVs 
advertising  revenues  have  grown 
from  $7  rafllioa  in  1982  to  its  current 
rate  a!  more  than  $1  millian  a  week. 

In  the  first  half  of  1984  the  channel 
took  In  more  $26  million  fromadver- 

tisere,  earning  more  than  $8  million. 

The  music  video  producers^  of 
coarse,  hope  to  benefit 
Ss- When  Tboro  EMI,  the  British 
music  and  consumer  electronics 
riant,  set  up  Picture  Music  lastsum- 
SeC  a  bet  that*  well-finanMdand 
professionally  managed  production  i 
company  could  cash  in  on  tte  boon> 
ing  popularity  of  music  videos.  In  an 
industry  where  most  companies  are 
small,  underfinanced,  and  managed 
lw  people  with  little  experience  in 
gates,  Thorn  EMI's®  million  sub- 
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sidy  allowed  for  a  staff  of  40. 

“We  have  designed  a  company  to 
reach  a  marketplace  that  ba&  not 
fully  developed  yet,”  said  Bhaskar 
Menon,  the  Los  Angeles-based  chair¬ 
man  sum!  chief  executive  of  EMI 
Music  Worldwide,  the  music  division 
of  Thorn  EMI.  “We  already  know 
about  the  music  industry's  large 
appetite  for  video  clips.  With  the 
enormous  growth  of  music  program¬ 
ming  on  cable  and  broadcast  televi¬ 
sion  and  the  increasing  penetration  of 
video  cassette  recorders,  we  expect 
to  see  a  much  larger  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  audio-visual  materials.” 

SINCE  Picture  Music  was  estab¬ 
lished,  its  offices  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles  and  London  have 
churned  out  more  than  150  music 
video  clips,  including  such  star  rock- 
and-roll  performers  as  David  Bowie, 
Duran  Duran,  and  Stray  Cats. 

But  to  make  up  for  some  of  its  video 
losses,  the  company  has  moved  Into 
-otter  video  directions  and  according 
to .Ma£k  Levinson, ;  Picture  Musics  42- 
year-otd  president,  the'  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  most  of  its  earnings  even¬ 
tually  coming  from  products  other 
than  the  short  video  clips. 

“We  see  rock  videos,  as  just  a 
springboard  for  a  broader  business,” 
said  Mr.  Levinson,  who  is  based  in  the 
company’s  Los  Angeles  office. 

It  has  produced  commercials  for 
Coca-Cola,  RCA  and  Sony,  and  sales 
presentations  for  JVC  cassette  re¬ 
corders  and  Jensen  audio-visual  sys¬ 
tems.  It  also  produced  “London  Call¬ 
ing,”  a  monthly  program  of  British 
music  videos  for  MTV.  In  June,  it 
began  syndication  of  “Rock- 
N- Am  erica,”  a  late-night  comedy 
program  that  received  mixed  re¬ 
views  on  its  premiere,  but  that  has 
been  picked  up  by  stations  in  54  mar¬ 
kets.  The  company  has  also  produced 
three  segments  of  a  classical  music 
series  and  a  pilot  for  a  series  for  the 
Disney  Channel.  . 

Picture  Music  is  also  hoping  to  cash 
in  on  the  growth  of  the  home  video 
cassette  market.  Sales  and  rentals  of 
video  cassettes  totaled  $1  billion  last 
year,  and  4  percent  of  that  went  to 
music  videos,  according  to  F.  Eber- 
stadt  &  Company,  which  compiles 
such  statistics.  Music  videos,  it 
added,  are  expected  to  rise  to  25  per¬ 
cent  of  a  $5  billion  market  by  1968. 

Many  music  video  producers  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  videos  may  not 
bring  large  profit  margins  until  the 
public  starts  to  buy  cassettes  in  large 
numbers.  Picture  Music  already  has 
produced  40  music  video  cassettes 
and  has  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  MTV  to  produce  cassettes  of  top 
music  videos. 

Many  of  Picture  Music's  competi¬ 
tors  have  similar  hopes  of  success. 
MGMM  Overview  and  Limelight 
Films  and  Videos,  two  privately 
owned  British  video  production  com¬ 
panies  that  each  produced  more  than 
85  videos  last  year,  say  they  are  oper¬ 


ating  in  the  black,  but  have  yet  to 
realize  large  profits. 

If  video  production  becomes  profit¬ 
able,  the  production  companies  may 
have  to  contend  with  new  competition 
from  large  corporate  players,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  major  record  compa¬ 
nies.  “1  think  it  is  something  we 
would  look  at  closely,”  said  Charles 
J.  Mitchell,  vice  president,  program 
production  at  RCA.  "But  first  we 
would  have  to  be  sure  that  it  was  cost- 
effective  and  that  the  profit  potential 
was  really  there.” 

Others  are  betting  that  it  will  be. 
Following  the  lead  of  MTV,  which 
now  reaches  22  million  households, 
the  networks,  cable  channels  and  in¬ 
dependent  television  stations  have 
rushed  to  offer  music  video  pro¬ 
grams.  Today,  more  than  200  of  them 
are  on  the  air. 

Hollywood,  too,  began  realizing  the 
music  video’s  potential  for  the  film 
industry.  In  1983,  “Flashdance,”  a 
video-style  compendium  of  rock 
tunes  and  dance  sequences,  was 
made  for  a  modest  $9.6  million  and 
earned  Paramount  $36  million  at  do¬ 
mestic  box  offices  alone.  Since  then, 
the  studios  have  begun  production  of 
a  steady  stream  of  music  video  films, 
planned  with  record  and  video  cas¬ 
sette  releases  in  mind. 

The  “music  video  look”  seems  to  be 
diffusing  into  many  aspects  of  broad¬ 
cast  television  as  well.  Brandon  Tar- 
tikoff,  president  of  NBC  Entertain¬ 
ment,  this  spring  announced  that  the 
network  was  attempting  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  music  video  production  tech¬ 
niques  into  some  of  its  prime  time 
series.  For  example.  "Miami  Vice,” 
a  detective  program  scheduled  to 
start  in  September,  will  be  made  with 
a  rock-and-roll  score  that  will  be 
simulcast  on  radio.  Dick  Ebersol, 
producer  of  “Saturday  Night  Live,” 
says  the  comedy  show  will  begin  ro  in¬ 
clude  a  number  of  fast-moving  taped 
segments  next  season. 

“You  can  see  the  effect  of  music 
videos  in  commercials  that  are  fast¬ 
er,  have  more  action,  more  music," 
added  Joel  Segal,  executive  vice 
president  for  broadcasting  at  Ted 
Bates /New  York,  the  advertising 
agency.  “There  is  an  art  to  this  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  how  to  do  it.” 

Whether  they  can  do  it  and  turn  a 
profit  is  another  question.  The  record 
companies  have  Increased  their 
spending  for  the  videos  —  they  pay 
between  $40,000  and  $60,000  for  each 
—  but  they  are  now  also  asking  for 
more  complex,  dazzling,  expensive 
productions.  The  newer  video  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  fierce  competition  for 
work,  often  underbid  one  another  and 
produce  videos  at  a  loss. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  willing  to  make 
videos  for  practically  nothing,  just  to 
break  into  the  field,”  said  Martin 
Kahan.  who  operates  a  video  produc¬ 
tion  company  in  New  York. 

Picture  Music  is  now  moving  more 
aggressively  to  counter  that  trend 


Fast  Forward  for  Music  Video 

Home  video  revenues  by  program  category  In  millions  of  dollars  and  by 
percent  of  total  sales 
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John  Diaz  of  Picture  Music’s 
New  York  office,  left,  with  a 
video  clip  of  Billy  Idol. 


and  to  turn  a  profit.  Beginning  this 
summer,  Mr.  Levinson  said.  Picture 
.  Music  will  stop  accepting  videos  that 
provide  no  margin  for  profit.  Most 
production  costs  will  attempt  to  in¬ 
clude  a  30  percent  markup,  he  said,  so 
that  the  company  can  earn  $7,000  to 
$8,000  on  a  $50,000  video. 

“What  we  have  tried  to  do  this  year 
is  prove  that  we  are  not  a  bunch  of 
long-haired  hippies,”  said  Mr.  Levin¬ 
son,  who  had  been  an  executive  in 
-record  and  film  companies  before 
moving  to  Picture  Music.  “I  think  we 
have  established  that  we  are  fiscally 
responsible  businessmen.” 

Picture  Music,  Mr.  Levinson  said, 
hopes  to  earn  $250,000  to  $500,000  on 
revenues  of  S6  million  to  $8  million  in 
the  1984-85  fiscal  year,  and  wean  itself 
off  subsidies  from  the  parent  compa¬ 
ny.  By  1988,  he  said.  Picture  Music 
hopes  to  realize  earnings  of  $6  million 
to  $10  million  on  $30  million  to  $50  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenues. 

But  its  plans  for  profitablity  as¬ 
sume  a  major  change  in  the  music 
video  industry,  one  that  is  by  no 
means  certain:  that  record  company 
and  television  executives  will  start 
paying  for  videos  as  programming. 

The  optimism  has  come  from 
MTV’s  announcement  last  month  that 
it  would  pay  four  major  record  com¬ 
panies  $4.6  million  in  cash  and  free 
advertising  time  for  exclusive  rights 
to  some  newly  released  videos.  While 
MTV,  which  is  now  being  spun  off  into 
a  separate  public  corporation,  would 
not  disclose  the  names  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  involved,  sources  familiar  with 
the  agreements  said  they  included 
CBS  Records,  the  record  divisions  of 
the  RCA  Corporation  and  MCA  Inc., 
and  Geffen  Records.  An  MTV  spokes¬ 
man  said  last  week  that  negotiations 
were  continuing  for  similar  deals 
with  other  major  record  labels. 

BUT  a  number  of  record  com¬ 
pany  executives  are  skeptical 
about  the  trend  toward  paying 
for  videos.  “At  this  point  videos  are  a 
promotional  expense  and  we  have  to 
live  within  our  budgets  for  promo¬ 
tion,”  said  Larry  Solters,  the  vice 
president  for  artist  development  for 
MCA  Records.  “I  just  had  a  brilliant 
video  produced  for  $20,000  by  two 
young  unknown  guys  wbo  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  break.  There  are  always 
going  to  be  smaller  companies  who 
have  no  secretaries  or  business  man¬ 
agers  or  telephones  wbo  can  do  it  for 
less.” 

Picture  Music  originally  proposed 
making  its  hot-playing  "Eyes  With¬ 
out  a  fcace”  video  for  $109,000,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  company  a 
markup  of  roughly  $20,000  over  costs. 
But  Chrysalis  Records  refused  to 
spend  more  than  $88,000  for  it. 

Over  the  following  two  weeks  Pic¬ 
ture  Music  employed  more  than  40 
people  to  do  the  video.  Musicians,  di¬ 
rectors  and  staff  people  had  to  be 
transported  to  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
video  was  filmed,  and  the  set,  mod¬ 
eled  roughly  on  German  impression¬ 
ist  paintings,  cost  $16,000.  Labor  for 
the  two  12-hour  days  of  shooting  came 
to  $11,500.  With  other  costs  added  in, 
the  final  price  for  the  five-minute 
video  was  almost  exactly  $88,000. 

On  lower-budgeted  videos,  Mr. 
Diaz  said,  Picture.  Music  has  often 
employed  tricks  to  give  the  videos  the 
appearance  of  more  expensive  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  November,  for  example, 
Picture  Music  produced  a  video  enti¬ 
tled  “State  of  the  Nation”  that  looked 
like  it  was  filmed  on  a  huge  surrealis¬ 
tic  set,  including  naval  guns,  military 
aircraft,  and  a  large  marching  band. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Diaz  said,  the  video  was 
made  for  $37,000. 

The  “set”  was  actually  the  deck  of 
the  U.S.5.  Intrepid  Sea,  Air,  and 
Space  Museum  in  New  York  at  night. 
The  production  company  gave  the  re¬ 
tired  aircraft  carrier  the  appearance 
of  an  eerie  stage  set  by  flooding  the 
deck  with  blue  and  white  lights,  red 
emergency  flares  and  billows  of 
smoke.  The  marching  band  from  a 
Long  Island  high  school  was  hired;  in¬ 
stead  of  wages,  the  company  gave  a 
$1,000  contribution  to  the  school. 

The  efforts  of  Picture  Video  and  its 
competitors  notwithstanding,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  analysts  still  question  whether 
music  video  will  ever  reach  the  prof¬ 
its  envisioned  by  its  backers. 

"The  proliferation  of  music  video 
programs  and  speculation  about  the 
sale  of  video  cassettes  indicate  there 
are  a  lot  of  ways  that  video  music  pro¬ 
ducers  can  make  money,”  said  Den¬ 
nis  H.  Leibowitz,  an  analyst  with  Don¬ 
aldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette.  “But  any¬ 
thing  that  gets  this  much  attention 
still  has  the  smell  of  a  fad.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  wait  and  see.” 
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$4.5  Billion  Rescue 
For  Continental 


Rescued.  The  F.D.I.C.  finally  set 
forth  its  $4.5  billion  rescue  package 
last  week  for  Continental  Illinois.  The 
plan  —  the -largest  intervention  ever 
by  the  United  States  Government  into 
private  business  —  calls  for  a  $1  bil¬ 
lion  injection  of  new  capital  plus  as¬ 
sumption  of  $3.5  billion  in  delinquent 
loans  by  the  F.D.I.C.  In  return,  the 
agency  will  control  80  percent  of  Con¬ 
tinental 's  stock  and  current  share¬ 
holder  value  wifi  be  virtually  wiped 
out.  The  top  management  will  also 
change.  John  E.  Swearingen,  former 
chairman  of  Indiana  Standard,  and 
William  S.  Ogden,  a  former  Chase 
vice  chairman,  will  hold  the  top  jobs. 
Wall  Street  was  encouraged  by  the 
bailout,  while  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  accused  the  F.D.I.C.  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  regulatory  authority. 
Meanwhile,  Continental  reported  a 
$1.1  billion  second-quarter  loss. 

• 

Down,  Boys.  Federal  Judge  Harold 
H.  Greene  had  to  hold  back  the  new 
regional  telephone  companies  from 
diversifying  too  rapidly  into  unregu¬ 
lated  businesses  like  real  estate  and 
equipment  leasing.  In  a  harshly 
worded  65-page  order,  he  told  them  to 
concentrate  on  their  local  telephone 
service  and  be  patient. 

• 

The  F.C.C.  increased  the  number  of 
television  and  radio  stations  a  com¬ 
pany  or  individual  can  own  to  a  total 
of  36,  from  21.  The  move  eases  the  so- 
called  7-7-7  rule  passed  in  1953  that  re¬ 
stricted  media  ownership  to  seven 
television  stations,  seven  AM  and 
seven  FM  radio  stations,  and  it  raised 
the  permissible  number  to  12  across 
the  board.  By  1990,  according  to  the 
commission  vote,  almost  all  restric¬ 
tions  will  be  lifted. 

e 

The  economy’s  strength  continues 
to  baffle  the  forecasters.  Gross  na¬ 
tional  product  grew  at  a  7.5  percent 
annual  rate  in  the  second  quarter 
after  factoring  out  inflation,  the  Com¬ 
merce  Depart- 
ment  said.  The  jS- 
results  were  jf.  '  ' . 
much  stronger 

than  the  5.7  per-  ■  fiJU*  ;:V  * 
cent  "flash” 
forecast.  yet  .'".w.' 

slower  than  the 
sizzling  pace  in  •  * 

the  first  quarter,  ..  7.  V*' 

whi<*  was  re-  2d  Quarter 
vised  upward  to 

10.1  percent.  Inflation,  meanwhile, 
slowed  to  a  3.2  percent  annual  rate, 
from  4.4  percent  in  the  first  quarter, 
as  measured  by  the  G.N.P.  deflator. 
Analysts  noted  that  the  last  18  months 
marked  the  strongest  recovery  since 
1949 — more  fuel  for  the  Reagan  cam¬ 
paign  machine. 

The  good  inflation  news  continued, 
■as  the  Later  Department  said  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  June,  the  same 
as  the  May  increase.  Clothing  and 
gasoline  prices  fell,  while  food  prices 
rose  only  slightly.  And  for  those  wait¬ 
ing  for  signs  of  a  slowdown,  June  fac¬ 
tory  orders  for  durable  goods  gave 
some  hope — dropping  3.2  percent. 

• 

Automobile  Cachet.  Ford  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  continued  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  earnings  performance  begun  by 
Chrysler  a  week  earlier.  G.M.  profits 
rose  60  percent  from  the  1983  quarter 


I-  *'».• 

«..  . 

2d  Quarter 


John  Swearingen,  top, 
and  William  Ogden 


to  $1.6  billion,  while  Ford  rose  67.7 
percent  to  a  record  $909  million.  Both 
companies  benefited  from  greater 
cost  controls,  a  shift  in  consumer 
preference  to  larger  cars  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  auto-buying  recovery. 

Greater  steel  demand  and  some¬ 
what  higher  prices  helped  some  in  the 
industry  turn  a  profit.  Bethlehem  had 
earnings  of  $24  million,  its  first  quar¬ 
terly  profit  since  the  end  of  1981,  Na¬ 
tional  Intergroup  had  profits  of  $24.6 
million,  and  Wheeling  Pittsburgh 
earned  $5.3  million. 

Exxon  surprised  analysts  with  a 
25.6  percent  jump  in  earnings  to  $1.35 
billion.  The  world’s  largest  company 
said  the  increase  came  particularly 
because  of  strong  foreign  exploration 
and  crude  oil  production.  Mobil’s 
profits  fell  9  percent  and  Texaco’s 
werao££.Z.fi  .percent,  while  Indiana 
Standard  earnings  rose  24.  percent 
and  Arco  gained  3.3  percent. 

• 

The  S.E.C.  is  investigating  insider 
trading  violations  by  a  former  lawyer 
at  Wachtel,  Upton,  Rosen  &  Katz  that 
could  have  netted  him  as  much  as  $40 
million  in  profits  and  involved  the 
stock  of  40  corporations.  A  partner  at 
the  New  York  law  firm  specializing  in 
takeovers  declined  to  identify  the  as¬ 
sociate  who  is  reportedly  the  target  of 
the  investigation,  but  said  he  had  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

• 

Fed  Chairman  Paul  Vofcfcer 
calmed  some  fears  on  Wall  Street  by 
telling  Congress  that  the  Fed  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  tighten  monetary  policy 
at  its  open  market  committee  meet¬ 
ings  early  this  month.  Noting  that  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  was 
within  target  ranges,  Mr.  Volcker 
said  that  tbererhad  been  no  changes  in 
the  growth  ranges  set  for  1984  and 
that  1985  targets  had  been  reduced 
only  slightly. 

Wall  Street  welcomed  the  testimo¬ 
ny,  as  stock  and  bond  prices  soared. 
The  Dow,  which  had  hit  its  lowest 
point  in  17  months  on  Tuesday,  rose 
for  the  next  three  trading  sessions, 
closing  the  week  at  1,114.62,  up  13.25 
for  the  week. 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 
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The  Last  Non-Olympics 


“I  declare  open  the  Olympic  Games  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,"  the  President  proclaimed,  and  so  the  XXIII 
Olympiad  began.  Despite  the  Russians’  bruising 
boycott,  the  Games  bring  the  most  contestants  ever. 
But  lei  these  be  the  last  of  the  modem  non-Olym¬ 
pics. 

Vigorous  competition  and  soaring  achieve¬ 
ments  make  any  Olympics  exhilarating.  The  ideal 
is  inspiring:  a  universal  contest,  in  one  place  at  one 
time,  among  amateur  athletes  deciding  who’s  best 
in  the  world. 

But  that  ideal  has  not  been  realized  at  any 
Olympics  in  a  quarter-century.  Amateurism  died 
when  the  Russians  came  in.  Universality  ended 
with  boycotts  —  by  Africans  in  1976,  the  United 
States  and  its  friends  in  1980,  now  the  Russians  and 
theirs.  The  young  men  and  women  who  take  home 
the  gold  from  Los  Angeles  will  never  know  whether 
they  were  really  best. 

Of  all  the  impediments,  the  two  most  crippling 
have  been  money  and  politics. 

About  money:  Nominally,  all  Olympic  athletes 
are  amateurs;  in  fact,  not  all  are.  .And  the  faint 
dividing  line  between  amateurs  and  professionals 
tends  only  to  corrupt. 

There’s  much  hypocritical  finger-poiming  at 
Communist  governments  that  rather  openly  subsi¬ 
dize  their  athletes.  But  plenty  of  non-Communist  na¬ 
tions  employ  tawdry"  hidden  subsidy.  Commercial 
promotions  and  outright  gifts  pour  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  pockets  of  supposed  amateurs. 

As  William  Simon,  who  heads  the  U.S.  Olympic 


Committee,  points  out  on  the  opposite  page,  this 
issue  is  further  confused  by  inconsistent  rules  for 
different  sports.  Tennis  pros  under  age  21  are  ad¬ 
mitted.  American  football  pros,  their  sport  not 
played  at  the  Olympics,  are  nonetheless  excluded 
from  track  events  in  which  they’re  amateurs. 
Enough  already.  Let  everyone  compete. 

About  politics:  There’s  no  sure  way  to  prevent 
boycotts,  but  the  jingo  trappings  that  encourage 
them  can  be  reduced’.  Why  not  abolish  parades  of 
national  flags  and  the  flag- raisings  and  anthems  for 
each  winner?  There  will  always  be  national  teams 
for  team  sports,  but  why  not  dress  and  treat  the  ath¬ 
letes  like  the  distinguished  individuals  they  are? 

The  boycotts  have  finally  stirred  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Olympic  Committee  to  think  about  deter¬ 
rents,  like  banning  boy  cotters  from  returning  the 
next  time.  But  it’s  doubtful  such  a  ban  would  deter 
major  nations,  which  are  so  eagerly  wanted  back. 

The  Olympic  spirit  will  be  best  served  by  choos¬ 
ing  a  permanent  site.  Already  there’s  risk  of  an¬ 
other  Soviet  boycott  in  1988,  because  the  Games  will 
be  in  South  Korea.  And  China,  also  a  potential  boy¬ 
cott  target,  may  want  to  be  host  in  2000.  The  answer 
is  to  accept  Greece’s  offer  of  a  truly  international 
enclave  near  Mount  Olympus.  If  that’s  not  work¬ 
able,  try  Switzerland. 

The  object  should  be  not  favor  to  one  nation  or 
disfavor  to  others.  The  Olympics  need  to  be  pre¬ 
served  as  a  true  test  of  athletic  excellence.  Let  nei¬ 
ther  false  amateurism  nor  misplaced  nationalism 
stand  in  the  way. 


A  Bank  Held  Up  by  Government 


Continental  Illinois  Bank  is  being  nationalized. 
Much  as  it  must  pain  the  Administration  to  find  that 
free-market  remedies  aren't  always  best,  Govern¬ 
ment  is  taking  over.  Thanks  be  for  Government. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  an  ideological  act  of  so¬ 
cialism.  Continental  .is  to  get  massive  but  tempo¬ 
rary  support  to  help:  it  regain  health  andjndepend- 
ence^Tbis^distihctian''  is-  important.  Continental'- 
should  not  be  carried  forever. 

The  bank's  distress  resulted  from  a  high-risk 
loan  policy  in  quest  of  high  profits.  It  overcommit¬ 
ted  itself  to  oil  ventures  that  turned  sour  with  the  oil 
glut.  Like  other  big  banks,  Continental  also  had 
losses  on  foreign  debt,  but  it  could  have  survived 
them,  like  the  others  have,  with  a  stronger  base. 

Difficulty  became  crisis  in  May,  when  foreign 
depositors  nervously  pulled  money  out.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  major  banks  quickly  lent  Continen¬ 
tal  new  billions,  then  looked  for  a  permanent  solu¬ 
tion.  But  no  private  takeover  could  be  arranged,  so 
it  was  nationalize  or  sink.  The  choice  was  obvious. 
Only  demagogues  will  see  it  as  favoritism  toward  a 
big  bank. 

Indeed,  precisely  because  Continental  is  large 
—  eighth  largest  in  America  —  its  bankruptcy 


would  have  injured  hundreds  of  other  institutions. 
As  it  is,  the  bank’s  stockholders  have  taken  a  bath 
and  will  soon  lose  control  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corporation.  Top  management  is  out,  too, 
with  more  housecleaning  to  come.  Only  depositors 
emerge  whole,  and  that  raises  a  question. 

The  F.D.I.C.  normally  insures  deposits  up  to 
Its  rescues  are  financed  by  fees  on  banks — 
not  by  the  Treasury.  When  Continental  went  to  the 
brink,  the  agency  felt  compelled  to  announce  it 
would  cover  any  size  deposit  at  no  extra  fee. 

That  unplanned  coverage  above  $100,000  turns 
out  to  be  necessary  for  very  big  banks,  and  may  be 
desirable  for  smaller  ones.  But  the  F.D.I.C.  as  now 
constituted  cannot  afford  to  provide  it.  New  fees  are 
obviously  needed,  and  to  be  fair  they  should  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  risks  that  different  banks  incur. 

Congress  should  digest  the  Continental  case  in 
its  debate  of  overall  bank  deregulation.  Whether 
banks  require  more  or  less  regulation,  they  clearly 
need  better  regulation.  Continental’s  crisis  was  self- 
inflicted,  but  its  regulators  failed  to  impose  the  nec¬ 
essary  caution  in  time.  A  major  crisis  has  been 
checked,  but  the  banking  system’s  stability  cannot 
depend  on  Government  bailouts. 


The  Majority’s  Voice 

George  Gallup,  who  died  last  week  at  82,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  generation  of  entrepreneurial  pollsters 
who  sought  to  learn  what  "the  common  man”  was 
thinking.  He  also  developed  a  deep  commitment  to 
reportng  those  views,  lest  they  be  trampled  by 
powerful  special  interests.  .And  so  his  name  became 
a  household  word  and  the  techniques  he  championed 
made  polls  a  vital  tool  of  American  politics  and 
commerce. 

Polling's  mature  life  began  with  the  Crash  of 
’36,  when  The  Literary  Digest,  after  accurately  pre¬ 
dicting  five  Presidential  elections,  relied  on  10  mil¬ 
lion  mail  ballots  to  forecast  a  decisive  victory  for 
Alf  Landon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  landslide  vic¬ 
tory  buried  Landon  and  the  polls  with  unearned 
derision. 


Mr.  Gallup  led  the  defense,  slowly  instructing 
the  skeptical  in  the  difference  between  the  size  of  a 
sample  and  its  quality.  The  Digest  had  put  much  too 
much  faith  in  numbers  of  respondents  while  ignor¬ 
ing  that  most  were  affluent  and  likely  to  vote  Re¬ 
publican.  Only  a  scientifically  selected  cross-sec¬ 
tion  deserved  credibility,  Mr.  Gallup  showed. 

Even  sophisticated  polls  can  be  wrong,  of 
course.  Mr.  Gallup  miscalled  the  election  of  1948. 
And  now  that  hundreds  of  polls  are  used  to  measure 
the  voter's  every  pulse,  the  voice  has  become  vola¬ 
tile  and  aroused  new  doubts  about  polling.  But  good 
polls,  if  read  correctly,  are  shaping  not  only  politi¬ 
cal  contests  but  government  itself.  They  obviously 
provide  a  lively  measure  of  public  opinion.  They’re 
now  a  tool  of  democracy,  a  mighty  legacy. 
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Topics 


Fish  Story 

No  sooner  had  Candidate  Mondale 
taken  up  the  rod  co  appeal  to  amateur 
fishermen  than  Candidate  Reagan 
cast  his  net  out  for  the  pros.  With 
some  phony  bait  about  improving 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
President  eased  Jimmy  Carter’s  ban 
on  Soviet  fishing  in  American  waters, 
which  may  be  worth  a  few  more 
millions  to  United  States  fish  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  ban  was  among  the  measures 
used  to  protest  the  invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  five  years  ago.  Like  the 
grain  embargo,  it  wound  up  hurling 
Americans  more  than  it  hindered  the 
Red  Army.  Tne  Russians  used  to 
catch  400,000  tons  of  fish  a  year  off  the 
West  Coast  and  Alaska.  Since  then, 
they've  been  buying  160,000  tons  a 
year.  Under  the  new  deal,  they'll  buy 
50,000  tons  more  —  $8  million  worth, 
Washington  says  —  and  be  allowed  to 
catch  50,000  tons  on  their  own. 

Self-damaging  boycotts  are  not 
usually  a  good  idea.  But  neither  is  it 
helpful  in  the  long  run  to  demonstrate 
that  Americans  will  swallow  any¬ 
thing  to  make  a  buck  and  win  a  vote. 


Protectionism 

Pretending  that  this  promotes  better 
relations  is  the  tallest  yam  we've 
heard  this  season. 


Anything  to  Declare? 

President  Reagan  proposed  re¬ 
cently  that  goods  manufactured  by 
American  companies  in  outer  space 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  country 
duty  free.  There  aren’t  any  factories 
in  orbit  yet.  When  there  arfc,  their 
products  will  presumably  be  exotic 
chemicals,  super-pure  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  and  other  highly  specialized 
items  that  can’t  be  made  on  Earth. 

But  the  unavailability  of  a  home¬ 
grown  product  hasn't  prevented  pro¬ 
tectionist  barriers  in  the  past,  so  the 
President  was  wise  to  seize  this  bull 
by  the  antennae  in  advance. 

Duty-free  status  would  encourage 
the  commercial  use  of  space.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  money  involved,  it  will  take 
a  lot  of  encouraging. 

Estimates  of  what  it  costs  to  make 
things  in  the  sky  range  from  $50,000  to 
$500,000  a  pound,  not  to  mention  costs 
of  transporting  workers  to  the  plant 
and  the  product  back  down  *  u  market. 


If  there  were  tariffs,  too,  where  would 
they  station  the  customs  agent? 


Stinging  Losses 

No  scene  of  battle  portrays  a  more 
horrible  carnage.  One  side  cuts 
through  its  opponent's  skin  with  a 
finely  toothed  saw  to  draw  its  blood; 
the  other  responds  with  brutal  chemi¬ 
cal  and  bacterial  warfare. 

It’s  the  pitiless  strife  between  man 
and  mosquitoes.  Besides  the  theft  of 
blood,  they  leave  us  with  itches  to 
scratch  or  diseases  that  kill.  We  repel 
them  with  N.N-dietoyl-metatolua- 
mide,  and  poison  their  offspring  with 
pesticides  and  bacilli. 

Yet  we  don’t  prevail.  "We've  gone 
through  5  to  10  pesticides  and  resist¬ 
ance  is  increasing  on  all  fronts,”  says 
the  president  of  the  American  Mos¬ 
quito  Control  Association. 

How  can  we  have  spent  so  much 
money  with  only  disputable  increases 
in  readiness?  How  can  we  justify 
spending  more  on  weapons  that  prove 
costly,  unreliable,  and  increase  the 
enemy’s  resistance? 

It's  time  for  a  new  defense  policy. 


Letters 


As  Robots’  War  on  the  U.S.  Work  Force  Intensifies 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  Waiter  Mondale 
will  find  one  of  the  wishes  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  nomination  accept¬ 
ance  speech  fulfilled:  He  will  be  able 
to  walk  into  the  finest  stores  and  find 
that  the  finest  items  are  marked 
"Made  in  U.S.A." 

It  is  also  probable  that  these  items 
will  have  been  made  by  robots  on  au¬ 
tomated  production  lines,  untouched 
by  human  hands. 

Political  rhetoric  aside,  cheap  for¬ 
eign  labor  is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
American  jobs  have  been  lost  to  over¬ 
seas  competitors.  For  the  last  25 
years  the  labor  component  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  as  manufacturers  have  au¬ 
tomated  production  lines. 

Automation  solves  several  prob¬ 
lems.  It  substitutes  equipment  for 
labor  in  a  country  where  money  is 
cheap  and  manpower  is  expensive.  It 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Op-Ed  article  about  "Baby 
Boom  Voters"  [July  15],  Carter  A. 
Eskew  asks  how  "the  generation 
that  lived  through  Vietnam,  Wood- 
stock,  Watergate  and  the  assassina¬ 
tions  of  the  1960's”  ended  up  backing 
Ronald  Reagan. 

I’m  not  sure  of  the  answer,  but  I 
think  something  is  wrong  with  the 
question.  It  rests  on  the  assumptions 
that  we  were  a  rebellious  generation 
leaning  to  the  left,  or  it  implies  that 
after  living  through  those  events  we 
could  nor  logically  turn  to  the  right. 

But  regarding  those  events:  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  my  generation  did  not 
march  against  the  Vietnam  War,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  disapproved.  We  were 
studying,  working  in  new  jobs,  start¬ 
ing  families  or  we  were  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  I,  for  example,  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  organize  a  protest  cm  the 
flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Most  of  us  never  set  eyes  on  Wood- 
stock,  and  of  chose  who  attended  that 
concert,  most  were  probably  doing 
what  young  people  of  every  generation 
have  been  known  to  do  in  their  own 
unique  style:  raising  hel). 

Also,  it  was  not  my  generation 
rhai  forced  Nixon  out  of  office.  For 
the  most  pan,  that  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  older  journalists  and 
members  of  Congress. 

And  what  did  the  assassinations 


makes  it  easier  co  meet  Federal 
mandates  for  work-place  safety  and 
pollution  control.  It  increases  the 
reliability  of  production  by  minimiz¬ 
ing  disruption  due  to  human  error 
and  labor  unrest. 

Finally,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
workers  employed,  automation  pro¬ 
duces  impressive  gains  in  output  per 
man-hour,  the  most  common  meas¬ 
ure  of  productivity.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  the  greatest  gains  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  recent  years  occurred 
during  the  1962-83  recession  and  were 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  reduction  in 
the  labor  force.) 

All  of  these  advantages  have  in¬ 
duced  American  industry  to  reduce 
the  labor  component  of  manufactured 
goods  from  approximately  60  percent 
during  the  1950’S  to  less  than  half  that 
figure  today.  As  manufacturing  tech¬ 
nology  increases,  the  labor  compo¬ 
nent  declines  at  an  increasing  rate. 

According  to  the  Electronic  Engi- 


of  the  1960’s  have  to  do  with  party 
affiliation? 

If  some  of  us  rejected  certain 
values  held  by  our  parents,  it  should 
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be  noted  that  most  of  our  parents 
were  New  Deal  Democrats. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  Vietnam- 
Woodstock-Watergate-assassinatitm 
generation  occupying  Mr.  Eskew's 
mind  is  a  myth.  The  myth-makers 
made  the  best  headlines.  The  real 
baby  boomers  did  the  voting.  Thus 
.  Mr.  Eskew’s  confusion. 

T.  St.  Laurent 
Brooklyn,  July  16,  1984 


neering  Times,  a  trade  paper  for  en¬ 
gineers  and  technical  management, 
Apple  Computer  has  designed  the 
new  Macintosh  assembly  plant  to 
lower  the  labor  content  of  the  com¬ 
puter  to  less  than  1  percent.  Just  100 
people,  aided  by  another  100  support 
staff,  assisted  their  robotic  partners 
in  making  72,000  Macintoshes  in  100 
days.  Further,  Apple  expects  to 
raise  that  rate  fourfold  without 
quadrupling  plant  personnel  in 
the  process. 

This  type  of  experience,  repeated  to 

a  greater  or  lesser  extent  ,  in  most 
manufacturing  activities,  has  led  to 
the  situation  where  it  is  cheaper  to 
pay  people  not  to  work,  to  maintain  a 
permanent  underclass  of  unem¬ 
ployed,  than  it  is  to  endure  die  loss  in 
productivity  that  labor-intensive 
forms  of  manufacturing  entail.  The 
movers  and  shakers  of  our  economy 
may  say  otherwise,  bur  their  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

I  can  think  of  at  least  three  ways 
of  reversing  the  process,  apart 
from  the  protectionism  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mondale. 

First,  tax  incentives  for  reducing 
the  labor  component  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  should  be  removed  or,  better  yet, 
reversed.  No.  investment  tax  credit 
should  be  allowed  for  new  equipment 
which  results  in  job  reduction,  and 
additional  credit  should  be'  awarded 
for  job  creation.  Current  tax  policy 
makes  a  tentative  start  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  incentive  for  upping 
labor  use  should  be  greatly  increased. 

Second,  manufacturing  technology 
should  be  directed  at  enhancing 
worker  effectiveness  rather  than  at 
eliminating  the  worker.  Produc¬ 
tivity  increases  can  be  achieved  in 
the  traditional  sense  by  increasing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  worker 
output  rather  than  by  reducing  the 
labor  force. 

Finally,  the  entire  labor-use  policy 
of  American  industry  should  be  re¬ 
viewed,  with  Federal  support  and  in¬ 
centives  given  to  those  sectors  which 
produce  a  high  quantity  and  quality  of 
output  without  reducing  the  labor 
component  of  the  product. 

Yes,  Mr.  Mondale,  that  fine-qual¬ 
ity  product  may  well  be  stamped 
"Made  in  U.S-A.,”  but  I  do  hope 
an  American  worker  will  have  made 
ft.  Lawrence  R.  Zeitlxn 

New  York,  July.  20.  1984 

The  writer  is  professor  of  indus¬ 
trial  psychology  and  organizational 
behavior  at  City  University ' s  Baruch 
College . 


A  60’s  Generation  Made  by  Myth-Makers 


Jobs  in  Space  Can’t  Be  Left  to  Machines 

TQJhe.EdU.or; _ vibes  artd;«Ssf>^»itflBBfi<more  tiian 

Nicholas  Wade's  Editorial  Notebook  ,  having  &  brew tBem6&'3o it  *-'t  . 


article  “Stranded  on  the  Sea  of  Tran- 
quiUity"  (July  20),  which  advocates 
using  machines  rather  than  people  for 
future  space  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment,  misses  the  point:  Humans  mid 
robots  are  not  mutually  exclusive; 
their  relationship  is  symbiotic.  Auto¬ 
mation  makes  space  stations  feasible, 
but  it  will  require  the  presence  of  men 
and  women  to  make  them  work. 

To  provide  but  two  examples: 

•  The  crew  of  Sky  lab  had  to  per¬ 
form  more  than  50  tasks  during  un¬ 
planned  extra-vehicular  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vital  deployment  of  a  sun 
shade,  without  Which  Sky  lab  would 
have  been  too  hot  to  function  as  a  use¬ 
ful  space  laboratory. 

•  On  the  fourth  flight  of  the  space 
shuttle,  the  computer  running  a  proto¬ 
type  electrophoresis  device  needed  55 
keyboard  entries,  14  of  them  unsched¬ 
uled  and  requiring  judgment  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  computer. 

.There  is  also  an  economic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  manned  presence  in  space. 
NASA  is  now  studying  plans  to  parti¬ 
tion  tasks  between  crew  and  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  space  station.  One  in¬ 
stance  involved  folding  and  unfolding 
elements  of  the  space  platform.  A 
completely  automated  approach 
would  involve  some  15  separate  de~ 


Further,  we  submirthat  without'  a 
manned  space  program,  there  would 
be  very  tittle  space  program  at  all.  As 
demonstrated  by  the  alarming  drop 
in  public  support  for  NASA  between 
the  demise  of  Sky  lab  arid  the  maiden 
flight  of  toe  space  shuttle,  public  en¬ 
thusiasm  does  not  exist  for  unmanned 
space  exploration  and  development. 

After  all,  what  allure  is  there  in 
sending  robots  where  no  man  has 
gone  before?  Fred  Whiting 

Executive  Director 
American  Space  Foundation 
Washington,  July  20,  1984 

• 

To  the  Editor:  - 

'  Nicholas  Wade  complains  of  ’‘lum¬ 
bering  humans”  getting  in  toe  way  of 
all  that  technology.  However,  im¬ 
proving  the  furrent  perspective  and 
fixture  prospects  of  that  lumbering 
humanity  is  what  all  that  research 
and  expense  has  been  about.  And 
such  improvement  can  best  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  human  presence. 

President  Kennedy’s  call  to  reach 
the  stars  was  a  challenge  not  only  to 
America’s  laboratories  but  to  its  soul 
as  well.  Frank  V.  Verm/cczo  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Space  Press 
New  York,  July  20,  1984 


Election-Year  Rhetoric  Worth  Listening  To 


Of  Gun  Possession 
And  a  Massacre 

To  the  Editor: 

Perhaps  now,  in  the  wake  of  toe 
McDonald's  massacre,  would  be  a 
good  time  for  pro-gun  people  like  my¬ 
self  to  lie  low  and  lick  our  wounds,  but 
your  editorial  “The  Gun  Collector” 
[July  22]  was  so  full  of  misinforma¬ 
tion  and  so  calculated  to  sway  an 
emotionally  vulnerable  readership 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  reply. 

Curbing  gun  possession  would  not 
just  inconvenience  hobbyists  and 
sportsmen,  it  would  strip  all  honest 
people  of  the  ability  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  from  crime. 
A  gun  in  the  borne  is  not  more  likely  to 
inflict  harm  than  provide  protection. 
There  are  300,000  annual  incidents  in 
which  a  gun  is  used  to  deter  crime  — 
usually  without  a  shot  being  Tired. 

And  there  is  no  way  that  the  number 
of  citizen-owned  guns  in  the  U.S. — 250 
million  —  will  ever  be  reduced  signifi¬ 
cantly  enough  to  hamper  criminals. 
Since  guns  used  in  crime  amount  to 
less  than  0.2  percent,  you  would  need 
to  strip  499  honest  people  of  their 
means  of  protection  to  block  criminal 
access  to  just  one  gun.  (Besides,  most 
crime  guns  are  obtained  illegally.) 

Justice  Department  polls  have 
found  that  convicted  felons  fear  armed 
citizens  more  than  they  fear  the  police, 
and  indeed  each  year  three  times  as 
many  violent  criminals  are  killed  by 
citizens  than  by  police.  Honest  gun 
owners  (there  is  a  gun  in  one  of  every 
two  households)  are  America's  single 
most  effective  crime  deterrent. 

We  must 'make  our  choices  on  fact 
and  not  emotion.  We  can't  turn  back 
the  clock  to  a  time  when  guns  were  un¬ 
known.  If  all  guns  in  this  country 
somehow  vanished  overnight,  crimi¬ 
nals  would  produce  millions  of  them  in 
underground  machine  shops,  just  as 
they  are  now  producing  illegal  drugs. 

And  James  Huberty  didn’t  need  guns 
to  do  what  he  did,  only  a  compulsion  to 
kill.  He  could  just  as  easily  have  run 
down  those  people  with  his  car,  jr 
made  a  bomb,  or  sprayed  gasoline. 

This  nation  will  always  have  an 
ample  supply  of  both  guns  and  nuts, 
yet  if  just  one  good  person  in  that  Mc¬ 
Donald's  had  been  carrying  a  gun,  the 
madman  might  have  been  stopped  be¬ 
fore  he  had  slaughtered  21  defense¬ 
less  people .  Steven  Notis 

New  York,  July  23,  1984 


Shortchanged  Savers 


To  the  Editor: 

Paul  Samuelson  brags  that  "no  cul¬ 
ture  ever  got  to  over  50  percent  of 
homeownership  as  we  did  in  toe  years 
after  the  war"  [news  story  June  30], 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  passbook 
savings  interest  rate  ceiling  of  5  per¬ 
cent  coupled  with  an  inflation  rate 
ranging  from  5  percent  in  toe  50's  and 
early  60’s  to  12  percent  in  toe  late  60’s 
and  70’s:  savers  got  a  zero  or  negative 
return  on  their  savings,  and  homeown¬ 
ers  paid  a  zero  or  negative  interest 
rate  on  their  mortgages.  In  effect,  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  were  confiscated  and 
used  to  pay  for  interest-free  mort¬ 
gages.  Jesse  Bryant 

New  York,  June  30,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

Wifi  polemical  use  of  the  term 
“rhetoric"  undermine  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  democratic  dialogue  in  this 
election  year?  Consider  the  following 
passage  in  Governor  Cuomo's  fine 
keynote  address  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention:  “We  must  an¬ 
swer  our  opponent’s  polished  and  ap¬ 
pealing  rhetoric  with  a  more  telling 
reasonableness  and  rationality.’* 

Let’s  be  fair:  Mario  Cuomo’s  and 
Jesse  Jackson’s  substantive  speeches 
were  nevertheless  as  “polished  and 
appealing”  to  those  of  us  who  share 
their  views  as  President  Reagan’s 
speeches  are  to  his  constituency.  And 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  draw  a  bead  on  the  "rheto¬ 
ric"  of  both  addresses:  the  emotional 
appeal  to  a  sense  of  “family,"  the  fig¬ 
urative  call  to  “higher  ground"  and 
toe  evocation  of  the  speakers’ per¬ 
sonal  backgrounds,  for  example. 

But  such  appeals  give  life  to  civic 
issues;  they  shouldn’t  be  distrusted  as 
“rhetoric"  but  evaluated  according  to 


their  reasonableness  or  lack  of  it. 

Rhetoric  has  been  variously  de¬ 
fined  during  its  2,500-year  history, 
and  there  have  always  been  those 
who  have  viewed  it  as  merely  manip¬ 
ulative  language.  Others,  however, 
have  noted  its  role  in  reasonable 
argument.  For  example,  Francis 
Bacon  claimed  that  “the  duty  and  of¬ 
fice  of  rhetoric"  is  “to  apply  reason 

to  imagination  for  the  better  movine  « 

of  the  will." 

From  that  point  of  view,  the  notion 
that  “they"  have  a  monopoly  on 
rhetoric  and  “we”  have  a  monopoly 
on  reasonableness  only  serves  to  dis¬ 
tort  political  dialogue. 

To  the  degree  that  the  electorate  dis¬ 
misses  opposing  arguments  as  “rheto¬ 
ric"  without  giving  them  balanced  and 
careful  consideration,  we  mate  the 
mandate  in  November  . more  a  ballot 
count  than  the  resolution  of  political 
dKCussion.  We  opt  for  political  power 
based  more  an  demography  than  on 
_  democracy.  H.  Lewis  Ulman 
University  Park;  Pa.,  July  19, 1984 
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V?"  “  country.  At  a  time 
Jewish  state  stood  before 
Important  caiossroads  of  its 
snort  history,  the  verdict  was  indeci¬ 
sion. 

^  “any  factors  were  in¬ 
volved.  In  unforeseen  ways,  America 
also  contributed  to  mi  imna^  that 
ran  only  complicate  U.S.  efforts  to 
help  bring  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
One  was  the  irony  of  well-intentioned 
political  theory. 

In  search  of  a  perfect  democracy, 
the  founders  of  Israel  established  a 
political  -system  based  on  national 
proportional  representation.  In  the 
192Q*s  and  30’s  democratic  socialists, 
watching  the  rise  of  mass  support  for 
totalitarians,  urgedP.R.  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  protect  minorities. 

There  Were  advocates  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  left,  but  among  the  most  force¬ 
ful  were  the  Progressives  in  Minne¬ 
sota  .and  Wisconsin.  When  Golda 
Myerson,  later  to  become  Gedda 
Meir,  was  growing  up  in  Milwaukee, 
election  by  P.R.  to  a  single  legislative 
chamber  was  hailed  as  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  democratic  structure. 

Israel  adopted  it  with  no  limits,  not 
even  regional  constituencies,  except 

to  require  1  percent  of  the  total  vote  to 
win  a  seat  The  immediate  resuk  was 
a  proliferation  of  parties.  No  one  has 
ever  won  a  majority.  Coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  is  inevitable. 

The  kind  of  single-interest  pres¬ 
sure  groups  that  can  force  compra- 


The  perfect 
political 
theory 
has  brought 
unhappy  results 


mise  before  elections  in  the  United 
States- emerged  with  the  balance  of 
power  after  Sections  in  Israel,  That 
fragnjented  o^a&p  gpdjffljidGiteSfc. 
tag  with  major  issues  more  difficult . 

Arthe  same  time  v  it  reinforced  the 
party  apparatus  against  the  ordi¬ 
nary  voter's  wflL  Israelis  cannot  se¬ 
lect  a  candidate,  only  a  party  list, 
and  only  the  party  itself  can  decide 
who  comes  where  on  the  list  and 
therefore  has  the  chance  of  a  seat. 
That,  too,  encourages  lots  of  little 
parties  to  accommodate  independ¬ 
ent  ambitions. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Rabbi  Meir  Ka- 
hane  could  have  won  a  place  in  the 
Knesset  under  any  other  system.  His 
extremist  supporters  were  scattered 
around  tbe  country,  nowhere  a  ma¬ 
jority. 

Rabbi  Kabane  and  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  his  disciples  are 
also  American  exports.  It  is  puzzling 
why  the  American  Jewish  communi¬ 
ty,  which  sent  the  most  modem- 
minded,  highly  skilled  migrants  to 
Israel  in  the  early  days,  now  contrib¬ 
utes  so  many  extremists.  Rabbi  Ka- 
hane's  avowed  goal  is  to  expel  all 
Arabs. 

He  doesn’t  openly  call  for  driving 
them  out  by  force.  But  the  message  is 
implicit.  His  followers  understand. 
The  support  they  find  in  the  U.S.  is 
even  more  disturbing.  No  doubt  it  is 
marginal,  a  small  minority  as  in  Is¬ 
rael,  but  it  tends  to  intimidate  reason¬ 
able  people  with  its  charges  of  less 
than  full  sympathy  for  Israel’s  des¬ 
tiny--  .. 

A  campaign  in  Southern  California 
to  raise  money  for  the  families  of  im¬ 
prisoned  Jewish  terrorists  in  Israel  is 
an  example.  Personal  drama  has 
been  added  because  one  of  them  is 
Gorton  Richter,  the  22-year-old  son  of 
Pesha  Gordon,  who  lives  here. 

Rabbi  Maurice  Lamm  of  Beverly 
Hiiia  has  spread  her  appeal  for  help 
and  indulgence  on  the  grounds  that 
the  prisoners  who  attacked  a  busload 
of  Arab  workers  or  planned  a  bomb- 
tag  massacre  were  “patriotic,  reli¬ 
gious  people.”  He  claimed  that  Jew¬ 
ish  terrorists  deserve  compassion 
because  they  net  out  of  "religious 

It  is  an  argument  the  Ayatollah 

Khomeini  had  already  used  to  justify 

outrages  in  the  name  of  Islam.  It  is 
■unworthy  ofany  American. 

There  has  been  a  peculiar  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  intimate  American-Is- 
raeli  relation.  Dedication  to  the 
state’s  survival. has  brought  reluc¬ 
tance  to  criticize.  Rut  as  Israel’s  clos¬ 
est  and  often  only  friend,  with  its  own 
resources  committed,  the  U.S.  can 
better  help  Israel  and  itself  by  recog- 
TP>-ng  when  there  should  be  second 

thoughts. 

The  American  Jewish  community 
shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  speak  out  when 
if  is  misrepresented,  even  by  Amer¬ 
ican-born  Israelis.  And  it  isn  t  im¬ 
proper  intervention  to  urge ."*■ 
fional  unity  government  now  for  the 
.  one  purpose  of  revising  the  electoral 
system  so  that  Israel  can  at  last 
produce  a  viable  majority,  thereby 

fringes  to  the  fringe.  ™ 

United  States  contributed  to  Israel  s 
deadlock,  as  well  as  to  its  existence. 
How  it  can  recommend  reform  to 

bring  capacity  for  decision.  ■  U 


Olympics  for  the  Olympians 


By  William  E.  Simon 


fl\at  of  teeth  have 
been  unavailtagly 
gnashed  over  the 
Soviet  and  East¬ 
ern  Bloc  boycott  of 
the  Olympic 
Games.  The  boy¬ 
cott  is,  of  comae,  a 
major  problem, 
but  there  is  .  far 
more  than  that  to  worry  about.  The 
Olympic  movement  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Olympic  Committee,  or  I.O.C., 
-must  rapidly  come  to  grips  with  a 
host  of  key  matters  that  simply  will 
not  go  away:  the  absurd  contradic¬ 
tions  in  determining  amateur,  eligibil¬ 
ity,  the  role  of  athletes  themselves  in 
charting  the  future  of  the  games,  the 
long-overdue  enlargement  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women.  Regrettably,  the 
I.O.C.  is  out  to  lunch. 

The  most  pressing  question  is 
whether  the  Olympic  movement  can 
survive  repeated  invasions  by  gov¬ 
ernments  that  want  to  make  partici¬ 
pation  an  adjunct  of  foreign  policy. 
Hitler’s  exaltation  of  Aryan  superi¬ 
ority  at  the  1936  Games  in  Berlin 
seems  mild  in  comparison  with  more 
recent  acts:  the  Palestinian  terrorist 
attack  at  Munich  in  1972,  the  1980 
American-led  withdrawal  to  protest 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  now  the  Soviet  boycott  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Games.  < 

The  purpose  of  the  Olympic  move¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  competition  among 
the  world’s  athletes  and  thus  to  ad¬ 
vance  international  understanding. 
But  those  noble  objectives  are  seri¬ 
ously  compromised  when  govern¬ 
ments  cry  to  use  the  Olympics  to 
score  points  for  their  foreign  policies. 

The  Olympics  don’t  belong  to  world 
governments.  They  belong  to  the 
world's  athletes.  It’s  impossible  to 
eliminate  government  involvement. 
But  we  should  seize  every  opportunity 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

A  good  starting  point  would  be  a 
joint  United  States-Soviet  compact 
under  which  both  sides  would  agree  to 
proceed  with  the  games  regardless  of 
government  demands.  The  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  this  idea  to  its  counterpart  in 
the  Soviet  Union  —  indeed,  our  com¬ 
mittee  opposed  President  Jimmy 
Carter’s  decision  to  withdraw  from 
the  1980  Moscow  Olympics,  although 
race  he  made  the  decision  we  felt 
obliged  to  stand  behind  him.  Whether 
tbere.is  any  breathing  room  at  all  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  is  yet 
to  be  seen,  but  we  think  a  noncancel¬ 
lation  pact  would  put  a  far  greater 
burden  on  governments  that  try  to 
wrap  their  foreign  policy  in  the  Olym- 
-pic-fteg.- - -. . 

-  —  _  ■  ^..j  .. . 

William  E.  Simon,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee. 


The  I.O.C.  should  also  consider  pro¬ 
posals  to  establish  five  permanent 
Olympic  sites.  The  member  nations 
would  be  asked  to  commit  themselves 
to  participate  in  the  games  at  these 
sites  regardless  of  future  political 
considerations.  An  advance  commit¬ 
ment  would  make  it  far  more  difficult 
to  withdraw  at  the  last  minute, 
particularly  if  the  I.O.C.  imposed  a 
substantial  withdrawal  penalty. 

The  logic  for  having  more  than  one 
“permanent”  site  is  self-evident.  If 
the  Games  were  tied  to  one  country, 
the  entire  Olympic  movement  .would 
be  hostage  to  that  country’s  politics  in 
every  Olympic  year.  There  are  no 
permanently  neutral  sites  in  this  con¬ 
tentious  world  and  it  is  extremely 
naive  to  assume  otherwise. 

Putting  the  games  on  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  basis  is  another  imperative.  Cur¬ 
rently,  80  percent  of  the  Olympic 
budget  is  derived,  one  way  or  the 
other,  from  the  United  States,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  sale  of  broadcast  rights. 
Various  I.O.C.  leaders  frequently 
make  indignant  speeches  condemn¬ 
ing  “commercialization"  of  amateur 
athletics,  but  they  rarely  complain 
about  the  burgeoning  cost  of  the  vast 
international  athletic  bureaucracies 
that  eagerly  consume  so  much  of  the 
proceeds.  It  is  time  they  understood 
that  the  huge  deficits  that  would  come 
from  banning  “commercialization” 
would  promptly  doom  the  Olympic 
movement.  The  Los  Angeles  Games 
promise  to  be  a  spectacular  model  for 
private-sector  support  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  I.O.C.  should  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  successful  aspects  of  the  Los 
Angeles  experience  into  a  long-range 
program  of  support. 

But  while  the  Olympic  movement 
bums,  the  I.O.C.  fiddles.  There  is.  in 
fact,  a  Commission  on  the  Olympic 
Movement  in  the  I.O.C.  structure,  but 
at  a  recent  meeting  it  chose  to  ignore 
the  Games'  long-term  future  and  in¬ 
stead  focused  singly  and  simple- 
mindedly  on  the  implications  of  the 
1984  Soviet-led  boycott.  The  world's 
athletes  deserve  a  lot  better  than  this. 

Take  the  question  of  who  is  and  who 
is  not  an  “amateur.”  The  Olympics, 
everyone  believes,  are  for  amateurs. 
Anyone  who  believes  this  proposition 
believes  also  in  the  tooth  fairy.  For 
years,  the  various  international 
sports  federations  have  generated 
elaborate  criteria  attempting  to  di¬ 
vide  amateurs  from  professionals. 
Jim  Thorpe  was  stripped  of  his  1912 
Olympic  medals  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  been  paid  to  play  in  a 
few  semipro  baseball  games.  Deci¬ 
sions  are  still  made  every  week  on 
whether  an  individual  athlete  has  for¬ 
feited  amateur  status.  Things  have 
reached  the  point  where  no  one  can 
identify  any  real  principle  underlying 
these  decisions.  The  result  is  a  crazy 
quilt  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud. 

Consider  the -case  of  Antoine -Canv. 


A  standout  basketball  player,  Mr. 
Carr  was  drafted  by  the  Detroit  Pis¬ 
tons  of  the  National  Basketball  As¬ 
sociation.  He  chose,  however,  to  play 
for  a  team  in  the  Italian  Basketball 
League,  which  paid  him  a  reported 
$200,000  a  year.  Does  this  make  him  a 
professional?  Surprise!  Because  the 
International  Amateur  Basketball 
Federation  chooses  to  believe  that  the 
Italian  league  is  an  amateur  league, 
Carr  remained  eligible  for  our  Olym¬ 
pic  team,  while  Isiah  Thomas,  who 
did  sign  to  play  with  the  Pistons,  be¬ 
came  an  ineligible  professional. 

Consider  the  case  of  Ron  Brown. 
This  world-class  sprinter,  a  fine  foot¬ 
ball  player,  was  drafted  No.  1  by  the 
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Cleveland  Browns  in  1983.  But  he 
wanted  his  chance  to  run  in  the  1984 
Olympics,  so  he  stayed  out  of  football 
for  a  year.  Merely  signing  with  the 
Browns  —  even  if  he  never  set  foot 
upon  the  field  —  would  have  made 
him  a  professional.  Brown  appealed 
to  the  International  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee  for  permission  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract,  providing  he  did  not  actually 
play  for  the  Browns  before  the  Olym¬ 
pics.  Absolutely  not,  said  the  I.O.C. 
Merely  signing  the  paper  makes  you 
a  pro,  even  though  football  is  not  even 
an  Olympic  sport. 

Anyone  for  tennis?  Under  I.O.C. 
rules,  any  tennis  player  under  the  age 
of  21  may  quality.  This  means  that 
college  amateurs,  if  they  are  a  day 
over  21,  cannot  play  in  the  Olympics 
even  though  they  have  never  taken  a 
penny.  It  also  means  that  profession¬ 
als  like  Jimmy  Arias  and  Mats  Wi- 
lander,  both  under  21,  are  eligible, 
even  though  they  are  earning  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year! 

The  examples  go  on  and  on.  There 
are  hockey  players  and  skiers  and 
bike  racers  and  skaters  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  big  bucks  through  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
genious  devices.  Phil  Mahre,  the 
American  skier,  has  been  quoted  as 
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saying  that  the  top  50  competitors  in 
international  skiing  make  at  least 
$50,000  a  year.  In  short,  hundreds  of 
the  world’s  best  athletes  are  being 
forced  to  engage  in  sophisticated 
cheating  to  preserve  their  amateur 
status. 

The  Olympic  movement  cannot 
survive  without  widespread  public 
support.  Will  that  support  continue  as 


the  public  becomes  aware  of  the  soph¬ 
istries  being  used  to  separate  “ama¬ 
teurs”  from  “professionals”?  Abso¬ 
lutely  not,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  I.O.C.  and  the  sports  federa¬ 
tions  to  continue  to  pretend  there  is  no. 
problem  here. 

The  United  States  committee  has 
asked  the  I.O.C.  to  adopt  new,  clear, 
understandable  principles  on  eligibil¬ 
ity.  In  condensed  form,  they  are: 

1.  An  Olympic  athlete  loses  eligibil¬ 
ity  only  if  he  or  she  is  paid  for  compet¬ 
ing  in  that  particular  sport.  An  ath¬ 
lete  can  be  an  amateur  in  one  sport 
and  a  professional  in  another. 

2.  Signing  a  professional  contract  is 
not  grounds  for  loss  of  amateur  status 
in  that  sport,  so  long  as  payment  is 
not  received  for  signing  and  the  ath¬ 
lete  has  not  yet  actually  performed 
under  contract. 

3.  Endorsing  a  commercial  prod¬ 
uct,  earning  publication  royalties  or 
making  a  public  appearance  for 
money  are  not  grounds  for  disquali¬ 
fication  so  long  as  the  money  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  for  an  actual  athletic  perform¬ 
ance. 

These  principles  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  clear  decisions  in  almost 
all  the  eligibility  questions  likely  to 
come  up.  They  recognize  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  life  and  the  necessity  of 
support  for  athletes  who  incur  sizable 
financial  burdens  for  training  and 
traveling.  And  they  promise  to  bring 
honesty  back  into  an  area  where  its 
absence  is  rapidly  becoming  an  inter¬ 
national  scandal. 

So  far.  the  I.O.C.  has  shown  virtu¬ 
ally  no  interest  in  coming  to  grips 
with  policies  that  inescapably  entice 
young  athletes  into  a  web  of  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  dishonesty.  When  I  again 
tried  to  bring  this  problem,  among 
others,  onto  center  stage  at  an  I.O.C. 
meeting,  I  was  condescendingly  ac¬ 
cused  of  “lecturing”  by  the  former 
I.O.C.  president,  Lord  KiUanin.  who 
claims  to  have  heard  the  same  point 
for  the  past  30  years.  Explaining 
something  sensible  to  Lord  Killanin  is 
akin  to  explaining  something  to  a 
cauliflower.  The  advantage  of  the 
cauliflower  is  that  if  all  else  fails, 
you  can  always  cover  it  with  melted 
cheese  and  eat  it.  □ 
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How  the  Democrats  Can  Win 


By  Joseph  L.  Ranh  Jr. 


«t  the  risk  of  being 
promptly  dis¬ 
patched  to  the 
loony  bin  on  a  war¬ 
rant  sworn  out  by 
the  conventional- 
wisdom  dispens¬ 
ers,  I  cant  get 
over  the  idea  that 
the  odds  are  shift¬ 
ing  to  the  Democrats  for  November. 

As  one  who  participated  actively  in 
eight  of  the  10  post-World-War  II 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  I 
do  not  remember  a  convention  that 
presented  as  compelling  an  image  to 
the  electorate  as  this  one.  The  losers 
did  hot  squabble  over  rules  or  creden¬ 
tials,  and  there  were  no  major  disrup¬ 
tive  platform  splits.  We  had  electrify¬ 
ing  liberal  speeches  night  after  night 
and  a  historic  vice  presidential 
choice.  The  Presidential  nominee’s 
acceptance  speech  even  told  the  truth 
on  the  need  to  raise  taxes  —  the 
toughest  issue  of  them  all.  What  more 
could  anyone  want? 

I  also  disagree  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  that  the  Democratic 
platform  shifted  significantly  to  the 
right  —  and  I  think  this  will  help  the 
Democrats  in  November.  Sure,  I 
would  have  preferred  the  three  plat¬ 
form  changes  sought  unsuccessfully 
by  Jesse  Jackson  —  no  runoff  pri¬ 
maries,  a  pledge  of  no-first-strike,  a 
substantial  cut  in  defense  outlays.  1 
would  also  have  been  happier  with 
more  specifics  and  less  thematics. 
Even  so,  the  gulf  between  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  liberal  platform  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans5  conservative  one  will 

Joseph  L.  Ranh  Jr.,  a  civil  rights  law¬ 
yer  in  Washington,  has  been  active  in 
liberdl  and  Democratic  Party  affairs 
since  the  New  Deal. 


likely  be  the  widest  in  this  century, 
and  this  fall’s  election  will  indeed  be  a 
liberal  vs.  conservative  referendum 
—  this  time  without  the  Republicans 
owning  family  and  flag. 

But,  if  the  convention  put  the 
Democrats  on  the  right  road,  it  was 
only  the  first  lap  of  a  very  long  jour¬ 
ney  —  and  victory  depends  upon 
keeping  the  momentum  rolling  for 
the  next  three  months.  As  an  ancient 
New  Deal  liberal,  1  offer  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  doing  just  that. 

First,  the  Democrats  need  to  show 
their  boldness  —  and  to  do  so,  they 
need  to  clarify  their  positions.  My 
only  complaint  about  the  Democratic 
platform  is  about  its  ambiguity  —  at 
times,  it  seems,  a  calculated  ambi¬ 
guity.  One  can,  for  example,  read  the 
platform  either  way  on  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  domestic  content  in  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturing.  To  me.  it  seems 
less  important  which  way  Walter  F. 
Mandate  comes  down  on  the  issue 
than  that  he  avoid  looking  weak  by 
hiding  behind  a  flow  of  ambiguous 
words.  So,  too,  on  issues  like  health 
care,  housing,  nuclear  power  and  a 
host  of  others,  the  Democrats  must 
use  the  campaign  to  clarify  their 
views. 

Affirmative  action  may  be  the  most 
important  of  these  issues,  for  here  the 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  provide 
different  nuanced  interpretations  to 


Completed: 
the  first  lap 
of  a  very  long 
journey 


Jews  and  other  minorities.  The  plat¬ 
form  pledges  the  “use  of  affirmative 
action  goals,  timetables  and  other 
verifiable  measurements”  to  elimi¬ 
nate  discrimination  —  and  that 
clearly  means  preferences  for  quali¬ 
fied  minorities  and  women  until  rea¬ 
sonable  goals  and  timetables  are 
met.  Waffling  would  be  a  sure  sign  of 
weakness,  the  road  to  disaster.  Clar¬ 
ity  on  this  and  all  the  other  issues  is 
the  only  way  to  achieve  the  boldness 
and  Presidential  demeanor  needed 
for  success. 

Second,  the  Democrats  need  to 
evoke  intense  support  from  among  all 
the  constituencies  that  make  up  the 
party.  The  convention  showed  that 
the  Roosevelt  coalition  of  liberals, 
labor,  blacks,  urbanites,  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  poor  and  near-poor  is  not 
only  in  place  but  strongly  augmented 
by  other  minorities,  environmental¬ 
ists,  doves  and,  above  all,  the  gender 
gap.  It  is  held  together  by  a  deep  be¬ 
lief  in  affirmative  government  —  in 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  use  the 
democratic  process  to  improve  the  lot 
of  all.  But  the  effectiveness  of  the 
coalition  will  depend  in  substantial 
pan  on  “the  intensity  factor." 

The  tendency  for  any  candidate  is 
to  take  one’s  natural  constituency  for 
granted,  rely  on  lieutenants  from 
within  other  constituent  groups  to  in¬ 
tensity  interest  there  and  move  to  the 
center  to  find  new  converts.  But  un¬ 
less  voters  feel  that  the  candidate 
cares  for  their  group  and  for  each  of 
them,  they  are  unlikely  to  vote  in 
enough  strength  to  produce  the  turn¬ 
out  needed  for  victory  in  November. 
Such  evidence  of  caring  and  respect 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of 
black  voters  —  and  Jesse  Jackson’s 
active  participation  will  be  critical  if 
the  Democrats  are  to  win. 

Third,  the  Democrats  must  make  a 
campaign  issue  of  “the  sleaze  fac¬ 
tor.”  If  there  was  one  thinp  ennsnieu- 


ous  by  its  absence  from  the  conven¬ 
tion,  it  was  any  reference  to  the 
unethical  cast  of  characters  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Reagan  Administration  — 
certainly  the  most  unethical  in  my 
lifetime.  The  numbers  alone  are  stag¬ 
gering.  Even  worse  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  involved  and  their 
number  even  includes  those  charged 
with  enforcing  law  and  ethics. 

Actually,  this  record  of  unethical 
conduct  should  have  come  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  anyone.  An  Administration 
that  bolds  that  government  is  part  of 
the  problem  has  no  motivation  to  in¬ 
sure  that  such  government  is  not  tar¬ 
nished.  Under  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
ethics  of  the  marketplace  have  be¬ 
come  the  ethics  of  government. 

Fourth,  the  Democrats  need  a  re¬ 
spected  Southerner  in  a  top  job  in  the 
campaign.  Why  did  the  party  shy 
away  from  the  sleaze  issue  at  the  con¬ 
vention?  1  can  only  think  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Mondale’s  last-minute 
effort  to  rehabilitate  Bert  Lance,  who 
also  left  the  Government  under  a 
cloud.  Mr.  Mondale’s  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Lance  —  and  to  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  too — is  an  admirable  private 
trait,  reminiscent  of  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  loyalty  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  on  Vietnam.  But  Mr. 
Humphrey’s  loyalty  lost  one  election, 
and  this  is  no  time  for  a  repetition.  A 
Presidential  campaign  is  not  a  reha¬ 
bilitation  center  or  a  half-way  house, 
and  the  candidate's  higher  loyalty 
must  be  to  his  constituency  and  his 
country. 

What  can  be  done  now  to  remedy 
the  situation?  Leave  Mr.  Lance  with 
whatever  title  he  has,  but  create  a 
new  and  bigger  title  and  a  new  top 
position  for  a  moderate  white  South- 
emer.  Persuade  a  respected  ex-Gov- 
emor  (Terry  Sanford  or  Reuben 
Askew)  or  a  distinguished  Senator 
(Ernest  F.  Hotlines  or  Dale  Bumo- 


ers)  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  party 
and  do  the  job. 

Fifth,  the  Democrats  must  make  an 
effort  to  draw  independent  voters  into 
the  fold.  F.D.R.  pointed  the  way  when 
he  created  an  independent  committee 
beaded  by  Senator  George  Norris  and 
Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  to  rally 
independents  and  wayward  Republi¬ 
cans.  Today,  the  Democrats  might 
consider  enlisting  John  B.  Anderson, 


Victory 
hinges  on 
keeping  up 
momentum 
for  3  months 


who  has  great  appeal  to  the  independ¬ 
ents  and  disaffected  Republicans  un¬ 
happy  with  the  defeat  of  Gary  Hart. 
Mr.  Anderson  also  looks  and  acts  like 
Mr.  Clean  and  could  be  very  effective 
in  keeping  the  sleaze  factor  before  the 
public. 

Would  Mr.  Anderson  do  it?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  I  don’t  know.  But  he  did  decide 
not  to  run  again,  even  with  a  big  Fed¬ 
eral  check  waiting  for  him,  because 
he  did  not  want  a  Reagan  victory  for¬ 
ever  on  his  conscience.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  he  would  not  con¬ 
sider  going  the  whole  distance  with 
the  Mondale-Ferraro  ticket. 

Okay,  the  Democrats  can  win.  Will 
they?  Yes,  if  the  Walter  Mondale  we 
se6  from  now  on  is  the  one  who  boldly 
chose  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro  and 
boldly  pronounced  his  intention  to 
raise  taxes.  □ 
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They  Make  the 
Stage  Speak 
Without  Words 


By  ELEANOR  RACHEL  LUGER 

(S  magjne  the  complexities  of  trails' 
P  lating  “A  Chorus  Line1’  into  J&pa- 
nese,  Swedish,  German,  Spanish 
jS  or  Portuguese,  as  it  has  been.  Now 
imagine  translating  it  into  a  lan¬ 
guage  without  spoken  words,  as  it 
also  has  been.  That  language  is 
American  Sign  Language  (ASL),  the 
visual /gestural  vocabulary  of  the 
deaf  and  hearing-impaired. 

Two  New  York  City-based  organi¬ 
zations,  the  Theater  Access  Project 
(TAP)  and  Hands  On  have  been 
producing  sign-interpreted  live  thea¬ 
ter  for  the  tri-state  area's  1.8  million 
dear  and  hearing-impaired.  Since 
1980,  when  “The  Elephant  Man"  be¬ 
came  the  first  Broadway  show  to  be 
sign-interpreted,  TAP’s  10  theatrical 
signers  have  performed  silent  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  number  of  Broadway 
shows,  including  “Brighton  Beach 
Memoirs,"  ‘“Night,  Mother,”  “My 
One  and  Only,"  “Death  Trap.”  “The 
Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas," 
"Annie,**  “Amadeus"  and  “42nd 
Street.”  Next  on  TAP's  schedule  is 
“Noises  Off,"  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  18. 

Hands  On  has  set  up  shows  at  Circle 
Repertory  Company,  the  Public 
Theater,  Dance  Theater  Workshop 
and  the  Manhattan  Theater  Club. 
Earlier  this  month,  there  was  a 
signed  performance  by  Hands  On  of 
Shakespeare's  "Henry  V”  in  Central 
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park.  Bands  On  will  also  do  signed 
performances  of  “The  Golem”  in 
Central  Park  on  Aug.  23  and  30. 

American  Sign  Language  substi¬ 
tutes  for  speech  a  dizzying  combina¬ 
tion  of  animated  hand  gestures,  facial 
expressions  and  body  movements.  In 
a  signed  performance  of  “Little  Shop 
of  Horrors,”  for  example,  Carl 
Chopins  ky  and  Marie  Taccogna  of 
Theater  Access  Project  mouthed  all 
of  the  words  spoken  or  sung  in  perfect 
synchrony  with  the  actor  he  or  she 
was  interpreting.  Simultaneously, 
with  their  hands,  each  signer  deliv¬ 
ered  the  dialogue  and,  in  time  to  the 
music,  tbe  lyrics.  When  a  trio  sang  a 
song  a  La  the  Supremes,  the  interpret¬ 
ers.  their  hips  rolling  and  swaying, 
created  the  harmonies  by  signing  in 
unison.  Their  hand  movements  were 
clipped  and  hiccuping,  or  rolling  and 
sustained,  mimicking  the  sound  of  the 
voices.  At  the  climax  of  the  show, 
when  Audrey  II,  a  huge  man-eating 
plant  advanced  toward  the  audience 
and  the  music  swelled,  the  interpret¬ 
ers’  signs  grew  broader,  extending 
farther  from  their  bodies,  engulfing 
more  space. 

It  is  a  common  misconception  for  a 
hearing  person  with  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  American  Sign  Language  to 
over-emphasize  Its  resemblance  to 
mime  and  dance.  While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  it  contains  elements  of  both, 
its  practitioners  stress  that  ASL  is  a 
precise  language  that  even  possesses 
dialectical  properties  —  regional- 
isms,  accents  and  epithets. 

Translating  a  show  into  ASL  is  a 
time-consuming  and  tedious  process. 
For  Dearly  a  month  before  Mr. 


In  American  Sign  Language,  these  gesturing  hands  spell  out  die  tide  of  Marsha  Norman’s  play,  “  ’Night,  Mother/ 


Chopins  ky  performed  “Little  Shop,” 
he  saw  it  five  or  six  times  a  week, 
spontaneously  signing  and  silently 
singing  along  with  the  actors  until  he 
knew  the  entire  production  by  heart. 
On  weekends,  his  partner,  Miss  Tac¬ 
cogna,  traveled  to  New  York  from 
Washington,  where  she  is  an  adminis¬ 
trator  at  Gallaudet,  a  college  for  the 
deaf.  They  saw  the  show  together, 
then  decided  upon  and  rehearsed  the 
signs.  Next,  scene  by  scene,  they 
divided  the  signing  of  the  characters 
between  them.  Since  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  interpreter  is  irrelevant  to  the 
character  being  interpreted,  both 
signers,  over  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  played  all  of  the  parts.  “We 
tried  to  do  justice  not  only  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  spoken  word  of  the 
play,  but  to  the  character  and  action, 
as  well,”  explained  Mr.  Chopinsky, 
who,  by  day,  works  as  a  professional 
interpreter  in  places  such  as  courts 
and  hospitals. 

Sign-interpreting  the  production  is 
only  one  pan  of  the  involved  process 
of  organizing  such  a  performance. 
First,  a  play  must  be  deemed  adapt¬ 
able  and  permission  to  sign  it  must  be 
secured  from  the  producer.  To  allow 
the  signers  six  weeks  of  preparation, 
and  time  to  solicit  and  process  tick¬ 
ets,  TAP’s  coordinator  has  to  be  sure 
that  the  play  will  not  close  in  the 
meantime.  A  guarantee  of  a  block  of 
150  seats,  with  optimum  sigh  times, 
must  be  secured  from  the  box  office. 
Tbe  signers  (usually  two)  must  be 
chosen,  along  with  an  understudy, 
who  doubles  as  a  signing  usher.  Addi¬ 
tional  ushers  conversant  in  signing 
must  also  be  engaged.  One  cast  re¬ 
hearsal  with  the  signers  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  At  that  rehearsal,  the  place¬ 
ment  of  tbe  signers,  and  the  lights, 
which  are  carefully  plotted  to  allow 
for  best  visibility  of  the  interpreters 
without  disturbing  the  audience  or  de- 
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tracting  from  the  production,  must  be 
worked  out.  Also  at  tbe  rehearsal,  a 
team  of  hearing  professionals  and 
members  of  the  deaf  community,  all 
of  whom  have  seen  and  read  the  play 
beforehand,  evaluate  the  signers  for 
clarity  and  accuracy  of  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

A  logo  for  the  show  in  sign  language 
and  the  characters’  sign  names  must 
be  drawn  and  given  to  Playbill  for  a 
special  program  insert  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  play  and  biographies  of  the 
signers. 

TAP  is  administered  by  tbe  Thea¬ 
ter  Development  Fund  (TDF),  a  not- 
for-profit  organization  whose  purpose 
is  to  bring  new  audiences  to  New 
York  theater,  music,  and  dance 
events.  According  to  Janet  Gracey, 
TDF  director  of  operations,  the  sign¬ 
ing  project  has  been  blessed.  Net  only 
has  it  received  support  from  private 
foundations  and  corporations,  but, 
says  Miss  Gracey,  the  “unions  have 
looked  the  other  way."  TAP  carries 
its  own  equipment  into  and  out  of  the 
theater,  and  is  not  charged  by  the 
electricians  who  hang  the  lights.  In 
addition,  Playbill  provides  the  spe¬ 
cial  program  pages  free  of  charge. 

TDF  entered  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  theater  available  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  1979.  It  sent  its  first  mailing 
to  10,000  people,  representing  the  six 
handicapped  areas  it  now  serves:  the 
partially  sighted,  the  blind,  tbe  hear¬ 
ing  impaired,  deaf,  physically  dis¬ 
abled,  and  those  confined  to  wheel¬ 
chairs.  TDF  guaranteed  to  the  900 
people  who  responded,  special  seat¬ 
ing,  the  privilege  of  ordering  and  re¬ 
ceiving  tickets  through  the  mail, 
summaries  of  plays,  and  details  of 
nearby  public  transportation  to  the 
many  music,  dance  and  theater 
events  it  offers  each  year. 

Following  the  initial  mailing,  Miss 
Gracey  recalled,  tbe  deaf  community 
responded  by  saying,  In  effect,  ”  ‘If 
you  really  want  to  provide  us  with  a 
service,  you'll  provide 
interpreters.* "  Within  a  year  TAP 
complied,  and  it  now  offers  six  sign- 
interpreted  plays  a  year,  with  two 
performances  of  each  play.  Tickets 


for  the  performances,  which  almost 
always  sell  out,  range  tram  full  to 
half-price,  and  the  deaf  and  hearing 
impaired,  are  allowed  unlimited 
ticket  purchases.  Miss  Gracey  told 
how  the  experience  had  affected  erne 
family  —  hearing  parents  who  took 
their  deaf  19-year-old  son  (who  had 
never  been  to  tbe  theater  before)  to  a 
TAP  performance.  “For  the  first 
time,”  Miss  Gracey  said,  “the  family 
shared  the  same  experience  simulta¬ 
neously.  Suddenly,  they  were  all  in 
one  world.” 

Candace  Broecker  of  Hands  On 
says  her  organization  the  shar- 


Prevor  (both,  of  whom  work  for  the 
New  York  Society  for  tbepeaf),  and 
Janice  Cole,  a  hearing-impaired  ac¬ 
tress. 

Bands  On'S  first  aWffiatfaw,  with 
Chelsea's  Dance  Theater  Workshop, 
was  so  successful  that- tbe  theater's 
director,  David  White,  hired  tbe  or- 
ganization  to  teach  the  DTW  staff  ele¬ 
mentary  signing  to  make  the  theater 
better  suited  to  serving  the  hearing 
handicapped  an  an  ongoing  basis.  Mr. 
White  then  arranged  for  Hands  On  to 
interpret  two  programs  on  its  winter 
theater  series.  DTW  has  installed 
permanently  a  TTY,  a  device  that  ea- 


Under  notes  from  Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute,"  hands 
announce  a  signed  performance  of  the  musical  “Amadeus.’ 


Ing  even  further.  At  Hands  On  per¬ 
formances,  the  deaf  are  not  seated 
separately  from  the  hearing  audi¬ 
ence,  and  following  each  perform¬ 
ance  that  wands  On  coordinates, 
there  is  a  question  and  answer  period 
for  the  audience,  actors  and  inter¬ 
preters. 

Hands  On  is  affiliated  with  tbe  Al¬ 
liance  of  Resident  Theaters/New 
York  (A.R.T./NY),  a  not-for-profit 
organization  which  provides  services 
for  Off  and  Off  Off  Broadway  thea¬ 
ters.  Miss  Broecker  believes  that 
these  theaters  offer  some  advantages 
to  the  deaf  that  Broadway  can’t:  less 
expensive  tickets  and  smaller  bouses, 

usually  making  for  better  slghtlhies. 

Miss  Broecker,  an  actress  and  In¬ 
terpreter,  runs  the  two-year-old  or¬ 
ganization  with  Janet  and  Beth 


aUes  the  deaf  to  make  telephone 
reservations  for  all  of  the  theater's  of¬ 
ferings,  be  they  signed  or  hot. 

Other  cities  and  other  art  forms  are 
tdgQ  reaching  out  to  deaf  audiences. 
Signed  performances  have'  taken 
place  In  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Washington,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
PauL  New  York  City  Opwrn  win  offer 
its  fourth  signJnttffiaeted  pertain- 
ance  with  a  Sept.  9  production  of  “The 
Mikado.”  On  television,  ABC  pro¬ 
vides  16%  hours  at  dosed  captioning 
a  week,  PBS  provides  13  boors  and 
NBC  focr-anrt-a-half.  CBS  will  begin 
dosed  captioned  programming  fit 
September.  A  cable  station,  devoted 
entirely  to  programming  for  tbe  hear- 
ing  handicapped,  began  operations  In 
Los  Angeles  last  winter. 
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STAGE  VIEW 


BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 


Will  Critics  of  a  Later  Day 
Give  Inge  His  Due? 


UIer*  WiUliams,  Inge.  Only  25,  30  years  ago 
though1  them  as  a  triumvirate,  and 
H  VnM  H  1116  triumvirate  seemed  pukka  and  perraa- 
H  Mj»  fU  nent.  the  theatrical  equivalent  of  the  kind  of 
la  t£y  ea  firm  you’d  trust  to  invest  your  money,  or 
mount  an  advertising  campaign  for  you,  or  take  your  ene¬ 
mies  to  court  and  win.  Unluckily,  time  has  not  been 
equally  friendly  to  all  three  partners.  Words  like  ."clas¬ 
sic"  and  “masteipiece”  were  pretty  liberally  bandied 
about  when  “Death  of  a  Salesman’1  and  “The  Glass 
Menagerie"  came  high-stepping  onto  Broadway  this  past 
season.  But  Inge's  first  great  success,  “Come  Back,  Little 
Sheba was  far  less  rapturously  received  when  it  slipped 
into  a  rather  less  prestigious  address  downtown  the  other 
day.  The  impression  given  by  one  or  two  of  my  more  emi¬ 
nent  colleagues  was  that  they’d  have  had  a  better  time 
counting  the  hairs  on  the  back  of  their  hands,  or  maybe 
pulling  them  out. 

It  doesn't  seem  altogether  fair.  Admittedly,  the 
play's  engs  and  sprockets  aren't  as  well  oiled  as  they 
might  be.  Setting  up  a  situation,  filling  in  background  is 
sometimes  a  creaky  business  of  people  telling  each  other 
what  they  already  know.  "When  I  think  of  the  way  you 
used  to  drink!"  Lola  Delaney  gratuitously  informs  her  al¬ 
coholic  husband  Doc.  “Always  getting  into  fights,  we  had 
so  much  trouble.  And  I  was  so  scared!  I  sever  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen."  Often  one  wishes  Inge's  hand  were 
defter,  lighter  or  just  plain  quicker.  Rarely  can  that  old 
challenge,  how  to  establish  boredom  without  your  play 
becoming  boring  itself,  have  been  as  ignominlously 
botched  as  in  the  first  scene,  when  Lola  invites  In  the 
mailman  for  a  glass  of  water,  Interminably  chatters  to 
him,  then  tries  and  fails  to  start  a  conversation  with  a 
neighbor,  then  succeeds  in  getting  one  going  with  the 
milkman,  and  then,  as  if  that  weren't  enough,  starts  lis¬ 
tening  to  radio  ads.  It  was  a  good  thing  television  was  a 
relative  rarity  in  middle-income  households  when  the 
play  was  first  produced.  Inge  might  have  played  us  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  episodes  of  “I  Love  Lucy,"  or  its  1950  equivalent, 
just  to  ensure  that  the  slowest  and  stupidest  member  of 
the  audience  was  in  absolutely  no  doubt  that  Lola  was 
very,  very  lonely. 

Again,  he  handles  symbolism  rather  like  an  Olympic 
weight  lifter,  raising  it  with  agonizing  care,  brandishing  it 
with  a  tiny  grunt  of  triumph,  then  dropping  it  with  a  terri¬ 
ble  clang.  Surely  it  would  have  been  enough  for  Lola  to  be 
heard  plaintively  calling  her  lost  dog  Sheba  from  time  to 
time.  But  no.  It  must  be  emphasized  and  reemphasized 
that  the  puppy,  with  her  "hind-end  that  wagged  from  side 
to  side,"  is  really  Lola's  fading  youth  and  vanishing  sexi¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  the  play  actually  begins  and  ends  with  her 
dreams  on  the  subject.  In  the  first,  Lola  Is  forlornly  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  mutt,  and  in  the  second  accepting  its  death. 

Yet  Ibsen  was  not  always  very  subtle  with  his  symbol¬ 
ism,  and  several  of  his  successors  were  less  than  smooth 
when  it  came  to  handling  their  dramatic  machinery.  Is  it 
possible  that  we're  exaggeratedly  intolerant  of  Inge’s 
awkwardnesses  became  his  reputation  was  so  substantial 


so  recently?  A  later,  more  detached  generation  than  ours 
may  shrug  them  off  as  “of  their  time,"  stylistic  cracks 
that  mar  the  building  but  don't,  however,  bring  it  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  They’ll  still,  no  doubt,  find  him  senti¬ 
mental  here,  glib  there:  but  they  may  acknowledge  the 
skill  that  could  create  a  character  like  R  os  am  ary  Sydney, 
the  unforgettably  prurient  schoolteacher  in  "Picnic,”  or 
establish  the  tacky-cafe  atmosphere  of  “Bus  Stop.”  They 
may  modestly  appreciate  his  sympathy  for  the  loners,  the 
outsiders  of  American  society. 

That's  apparent  enough  in  “Little  Sheba.”  Lola  and 
Doc  share  a  pretty  isolated  marriage  in  the  Middle  West¬ 
ern  nowhere-in-particular,  thanks  both  to  the  stillbirth  of 
their  only  child  and  to  the  alcoholism  that  he  seems  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  conquering.  They've  no  friends,  no  one  but 
each  other  and  a  demurely  seductive  girl-lodger  half  their 
age.  It  is,  as  it  turns  out,  a  dangerous  human  mix.  Inge 
was  always  much  concerned  with  the  sexual  force-field 
invisibly  projected  by  the  young,  and  its  power  to  unsettle 
and  disturb  those  of  maturer  years.  That’s  at  the  core  of 
“Picnic”  and  “A  Loss  of  Roses,”  and  at  what  one's 
tempted  to  call  the  very  epicenter  of  “Little  Sheba."  Lola 
and  Doc  are,  so  to  speak,  precariously  subsisting  on  top  of 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  of  their  own  thwarted  longings. 

Not  that  Paul  Weidner's  production  at  the  Round¬ 
about  gives  one  quite  the  feeling  it  might  of  being  in  earth¬ 
quake  country.  That’s  partly  because  the  play,  like  most 
of  Inge's  others,  begins  gently,  placidly.  As  Tennessee 
Williams  pointed  out,  its  author’s  talent  was  “for  offering, 
first,  the  genial  surface  of  common  American  life,  and 
then  not  ripping  but  quietly  dropping  the  veil  that  keeps 
you  from  seeing  yourself  as  you  are.”  All  the  same,  it's 
hard  to  believe  that  Philip  Bosco's  Doc  is  as  close  as  he 
actually  Is  to  sneaking  off  with  the  whisky  bottle  that's  sat 
untouched  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  for  nearly  a  year. 
Every  now  and  then  he  signals  the  edglness  his  provoca¬ 
tive  little  lodger  is  causing  him  —  a  clench  of  tbe  fist, 
knuckles  white  and  shiny,  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  her 
boyfriend  in  her  bedroom  —  but  one  doesn't  sense,  as  one 
increasingly  should,  the  reptile-life  tumultuously  writh¬ 
ing  inside  him.  The  intensity  of  his  eruption,  when  it 
comes,  is  more  surprising  than  It  should  be.  Where  people 
are  concerned,  you  don't  expect  a  Richter-scale  reading 
of  8  or  S  without  some  ominous  rumblings  first. 

Still,  when  Mr.  Bosco  roaches  his  crisis,  he  does  so 
with  grisly  conviction.  In  he  circumspectly  lumbers,  at 
first  sight  well  under  control,  but  actually  drunk  beyond 
drunkenness,  alternately  mean  and  mawkish  and  violent. 
Anyone  tempted  to  call  Inge  a  sentimentalist,  as  many 
have  done,  should  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  this  encounter. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  sight  of  a  husband  waving  a  knife  at 
his  wife,  accusing  her  of  forcing  him  to  marry  her,  de¬ 
scribing  her  as  an  “old  heifer,”  then  actually  threatening 
to  “hack  off  all  that  fat  —  all  that  fat  harnessed  into  one 
bundle”  —  well,  it  must  have  seemed  extraordinarily 
ugly.  If  one  day  an  audience  manages  to  sit  calmly 
through  the  scene,  it  won’t  be  because  Inge  has  dated,  but 
because  the  world  has  become  insensible  to  pain. 
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NotaU  interviewers  repeat  die  kev 
name  at  intervals,  bat  Yaakov 
Agmon  does.  So  in  due  course  1 
learned  I  was  listening  to  Shabtai 
Peiruskhka,  now  81,  originally  of 
Leipzig,  for  30  years  a  leading 
presence  in  Kol  Yisrael's  music 
department  and  its  director  from 
195X  io  1968 —  and  a  very*  prolific 
composer,  arranger  and- conductor! 
\  But  don’t  for  a  moment  think  that 
'll  was  all  boring  o|d  Brahms  and  ‘ 
Beethoven.  More  than  50 yeairaag6, 
Pemishka  had  his  own  jazz-combo  * 
and  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  real 
European  pop.  playing' for  gra¬ 
mophone  companies,  films,  and  the 
theatre.  And  I  mean  still-popular 
pop,  or  classic  pop;  his  jazz  group 
nearly  got  the  contract  to  play  the 
music  for  Kun  Weill’s  Threepenny 
Opera.  His  failure  to  get  that  job,  he 
said,  was  his  biggest  administrative 
slip-up. 

At  about  the  .same  time,  though, 
he  lias  also  doing  arrangements  for 

In  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  as  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Before  Justice 
Yehuda  Cohen.  Justice  Gavnel 
•tBach  and  Justice  Shoshana  Natany- 
*wiu  in  the  matter  of  Reuven  Sibet, 
Petitioner  versus  the  minister  of 
health,  the  director-general  of  the 
ministry  of  health,  respondents 
(H.C.  70/80) 

THE  PETITIONER  was  the  owner 
and  manager  of  two  slimming  insti¬ 
tutes  known  as  “The  International 
Centres  for  Slimming.'*  Clients  in 
the  institutes  were  given  treatment, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
doctor,  according  to  the  “Simons’* 
system,  based  on  a  strict  diet  com-  • 
trined  with  daily  injections  of  the 
hormone  H.C.F.  marketed  in  Israel 
under  the  name  Cborigon.  Chorigon 
is  registered  under  the  Pharmacists 
(Medicinal  Preparations)  Regula¬ 
tions  of  1977  issued  under  the 
Pharmacists  Ordinance,  with  a  ntun-. 
IjgjT  of  indications  as  to  its  .use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  treatment  of  sterility. 
Assistance  in  slimming,  however,  is 
not  included.  According  to  the  peti- 
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songs  with  titles  like  Kadima 
Hapod: From  1933  to  1938 he  had  a 
“good  job’!  playing  in  the  Jewish 
Symphony  of  Berlin,  under  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Cultural  Committee,  so  it  took 
him  some  years  to  get  an  aiiya  certifi¬ 
cate.  which  be  finally  did  in- 1938, 
joining  what  was  then  the  Palestine 
Broadcasting  Service  soon  after. 

I  confess  that  I  have  a  great  weak¬ 
ness  for  Yekkes  who  sound  like  Mr. 
Petrushka,  old  gentlemen  speaking 
perfect  Hebrew  with  an  adorable, 
ineradicable  German  accent,  who 
came  here  so  long  ago  from  such  a 
different  world  and  who  contributed 
so  much  here  through  all  the  chang¬ 
ing  years. 

THESE.- DAYS  with  its  expanded 
scope,  the  Voice  of  Music  tries  to 
please  a  broader  audience,  and  in 
addition  to  the  accepted  repertoire, 
the  editors  offer  everything  from 
Pink  Floyd  to  Tunisian  folk  music.  . 

I  am  a  great  fan  of  the  Voice  of 
Music,  but  the  noise  level  being  what 
it  is  these  days,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  tune  in  increasingly  for  what  J  call 
Defensive  Listening:  that  is,  you  try 
to  let  your  radio  neutralize  the  sur¬ 


rounding  din.  (Air-conditioning  is 
also  widely  used  to  make  an  air¬ 
tight,  sound-proof  prison.)  Not 
drown  out.  for  that  would  be  im¬ 
possible;  just  neutralize.  But  my  new 
neighbour,  the  Tiberias  Chib  Hotel, 
believes  that  if  Loud  is  Good. 
Loudest  is  Best.  As  I  write  these 
lines,  the  hotel's  amplified  evening 
entertainment  makes  it  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  poor  old  Voice 
of  Music  is  offering  Berlioz’s  Harold 
in  Italy  or  Iannis  Xenakis'  opus  for 
12  celli.  to  be  played  four  times. 

Dear  Mr.  Petrushka,  do  you  wor¬ 
ry  about  the  increasing  deafness  of 
the  oncoming  generations?  About 
the  future  of  music?  About  the 
triumph  of  the  loudspeaker  and  the 
amplifier? 

“THERE  ARE  two  kinds  of  people 
in  die  world."  said  a  young  male 
adult  on  a  recent  “Puss  in  Sandals" 
children's  programme  on  the  Second 
Channel,  following  the  eight  o'clock 
morning  news.  “Those  who  have  a 
hard  time  getting  up  in  the  morning 
and  come  to  life  at  night,  and  those 
who  leap  up  mornings  with  a  merry 
chuckle."  He  went  on  to  embroider 


ility  and 
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tioncr.  Chorigon  contains  elements . .. 
which  eliminate  an d  cfissifme*^  ’ 
accumulations  , jfoin  .tpwi , — 
lions  of  the  body,- thus  giving  the 
body  a  more  esthetic  appearance. . 

Shortly  after.,  die  opening  of  the 
institutes  the  petitioner  had  been 
given  to  understand  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  that  since  the  treatment 
was  given  under  the  supervision  of  . 
an  authorised  physician,  there  was 
no  objection  to  its  use'.  Later, 
however,  after  further  consideration 
by  experts,  the  minisay  changed  its 
stand,  and  suggested  to  the  petition-, 
er  to  initiate  an  amendment  to  the 
regulations  to  permit  the. use  of 
Chorigon  for  the  purpose  of  slim- 
rAtg-  The  petitioner  declined  to  do 
so.  and  applied  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  for  an  order  directing  the 
ministry  to  permit  him  to  continue  to 
use  Chorigon  for  the  purpose  stated. 
Thereafter,  by  consent  Of  the  par¬ 
ties.  a  panel  of  experts  was 
appointed  by  the  ministry  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  possibility  of  adding 
"assistance  in  slimming"  to  the  in¬ 
dications  specified  in  the.  regula¬ 
tions.  The  paneL  however,  rejected 
this  possibility  on  the  grounds  that 

the  value  ofthe  drug  for  this  purpose  . 
had  not  been  established,  and  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  basis  for 
finding  that  the  drug,  when  used  for 
purpose,  would  riot  be  harmful 
to  health.  The  petitioner  then  asked 
the  court  for  its  decision. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
given  bv  Justice  Gavnel  Bach.  The 
arguments  advanced  by  counsel  for 
the  petitioner,  he  said,  fell  into  two 
categories.  It  had  been  argued,  first¬ 
ly.  that  under  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Physicians  Ordinance  (New 
Version)  of  1976.  there  was  no  res¬ 


triction  on  the  discretion  of  a  doctor 
in  treating  his  patient  personally  in 
his  own  premises,  and  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  use  any  drug  which  in  his 
opinion  would  help  his  patient. 
According  to  counsel,  any  restric- 
.  tion  on  the  discretion  of  doctors 
must  be  found  in  the  Physicians 
Ordinance  alone. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  therefore,  in  the  Ma'ayan 
cancer  case  (H.C.3Q/82,  see  The 
Jerusalem  Post  of  March  21.  1982) 
which  held  that  a  doctor  was  not 
entitled  to  use  a  drug  not  registered 
under  the  above  regulations,  was 


by  no  means  fanciful  or  unrealistic. 

Counsel's  alternative  argument 
was  also  unacceptable.  Justice  Bach 
continued,  for  legally  speaking,  and 
on  principle,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  using  a  drug  which  was  not 
authorised  at  all,  and  using  an  autho¬ 
rised  drug  for  a  purpose  not  included 
in  the  indications  prescribed.  Reg¬ 
ulation  3(a)  expressly  prohibited  the 
use  of  a  preparation  “...unless  reg¬ 
istered  under  these  Regulations  and 
in  accordance  with  such  registra¬ 
tion." 

Moreover,  in  the  form  prescribed 
for  an  application  to  register  a  drug. 


-ar^  ichnnlrf  rinf  be-fol--  the  applicant  4s  required  to  stale  the 
lowed.  Secondly,  counsel  „ had  _  jmrppse  of  its,  use,  and  the  indica- 
iFthe  Phannadsts  Ffeg-  v:Tibns  requested,  under  the  regula- 


ulations  did  apply,  recognition  of  the 
use'of  Chorigoii'for  certain  purposes 
was  sufficient,  and  the  fact  that 
assistance  in  slimming  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  indications  laid  down 
made  no  difference. 

Justice  Bach  then  analysed  the 
relevant  provisions  of  tire  Physicians 
Ordinance  and  the  Pharmacists 
Ordinance  (and  also  certain  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Helsinki  Declaration 
adopted  at  the  18th  World  Medical 
Congress  in  1964  as  amended  at  the 
29th  Congress  in  Tokyo  in  1975, 
referred  to  by  counsel  for  the  peti¬ 
tioner),  and  held  that  since  the  two 
ordinances  must  be  read  together, 
the  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of 
unregistered  drugs,  although  issued 
under  the  latter  ordinance  and  not 
the  former,  were  fully  binding  on 
medical  practitioners.  The  decision 


dons,, the  Director-General  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  is  not  permitted 
to  register  the  preparation,  or  renew 
a  registration,”  unless  convinced 
that  it  is  effective  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,"  and  he  may 
authorize  a  change  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation,  its  name  or 
its  indications,  and  must  register 
such  a  change.  He  may  also  cancel 
the  registration  of  a  preparation  if 
satisfied  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Justice  Bach  added  that  be  was  also 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  above 
interpretation  of  regulation  3(a)  was 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Counsel  for  the  petitioner  had 
relied  on  the  stand  taken  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  that  "any  physician  may 
administer  a  drug  for  an  unautho- 


in  the  Ma’ayan  case,  therefore,  was  •  rized  use,"  and  that  "if  the  drug  was 
correct,  and  be  agreed,  as  was  then  actually  safe  as  proven  by  clinical 
held,  that  the  risks  involved  in  giving  experience,  a  physician  should  not 
doctors  a  free  hand  to  use  any  drug  be  restricted  in  his  desire  to  use  the 
they  chobse,  even  though  unautho-  drug  for  a  new  indication  which 
rized  ancl  not  properly  tested,  far  could  save  lives,  reduce  disease  or 
outweighed-  the  benefits  which  pain  and  suffering  "  At  least  a  par- 
would  result  from  such  use.  tial  explanation  for  this  attitude 


RULES  CANNOT  be  laid  down  on 
the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  doctors,  no  matter  how  emi¬ 
nent  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
professional  skill,  medical  experi¬ 
ence  or  sense  of  responsibility  .  The 

‘  possibility  that  seriously  ill  patients. 

or  their  families,  would  invest'  all 


actually  safe  as  proven  by  clinical 
experience,  a  physician  should  not 
be  restricted  in  his  desire  to  use  the 
drug  for  a  new  indication  which 
could  save  lives,  reduce  disease  or 
pain  and  suffering."  At  least  a  par¬ 
tial  explanation  for  this  attitude 
could  be  found  in  the  very  wide 
application  of  the  law  of  negligence 
in  the  United  States  in  the  area  of 
medical  practice.  In  fact,  in  the  work 
of  Dixon  on  Drug  Product  Liability, 
from- which  the  above  extracts  were 
cited,  it  is  said  that: 

“They  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  physician  generally  is  aware. 


their  savings  in  “wonder  cures,”  un-  however,  that  in  any  legal  case  which 
tried  and  even  harmful ;  and  neglect  might  ensue,  the  issue  of  his  liability 


conventional  treatment  which  could 
ejve  than  total  or  partial  relief,  was 


may  turn  on  whether  he  followed  the 
drug  labeling  (package  insert) 


slG  REMARKED  bn  the  dif- 
3f  Hebrew  a  while  hack,  let’s 
English  and  see  if  it's  any 
It  isn’t  of  course.  It’s  harder  - 
because  there  is  more  of  it. 
i  beine  a  notoriously  rich  lan- 
Transiated,  this  means  that  a 
er  has  a  great  many  words  to 
ize,  while  no  native  can  ever 
,  know  even  half  the  vocabul- 
lis  motheriongue. 
hat  isn't  the  wofst  of  it. 

two  horrors  of  English,  are 
»  and  pronunciation.  Of  die 
these,  much  has  been  said, 
usual  no  one  has  done  any- 
bout  it:  and  if  they  tried.Jike 
fjev  failed.  The  British  aris- 
r  had  the  right  idea  consider- 
icneath  them  to  learn  how  to 
md  letting  their  writmg  be 
irthembyjmdertings. 
trouble  with  pronuaaatoptL 
is  reallv  just  the  other  side  of 
in.-is  that  any  resemblance 
•n  the- written  and  the  spoken 
>  purely  cornci denial.  Even 
ions  can’t  be  trusted,  e.g. vine 
tevardi  or  compare  and  coin-. 
ifwhfchisnT cricket.  ^  . 

e’s  no  guessmgm/EngBsh 
t-  flie-*'bcde‘.syst«n'  doeaj*t. 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam  Arad 


make  sense,  of  else  why  shonldn  t 
aBy  rhyme  with  tally,  amiable  with 
liable  or  ice  with  malice  -  which  the 
tatter;  contrary  to  an  honest  man’s 
'  expectation,  does  not  mean  bad  ice. 
It’s  no  doubt  also  for  the  sake  of 
confounding  honest  men  that  a  chap 
whom  everyone  calls  You  turns  out 
to  be  named  Hugh,  whereas  his 
fellow,  called  You’n.  is  Ewan, 
Names,  while  we’re  about  them, 
are  a  great  puzzle  altogether.  How, 
for  instance,  is  a  poor  foreigner  to 
know  that  when  you  talk  of  Dick  you 
mean  Richard,  that  every  John  is 
also  a  Jack,  and  every  Celia,  can  you 
beat  it,  a  Kitty?  Sure,.!  know,  there 
are  sound !  historical  reasons  for  that. 
There  always  are  for  everything,  but 
that's  small  comfort  to  bewildered 

strangers'.  -  .  - 

Or  to  natives,  for  that  matter,  for 
there’s  no  language  on  earth  whose 
.  native  speakers  need  so.  many  refer¬ 
ence  books  to  help  them  gei-it  right. 
They  need  a  pronouncing  dictionary 
-  and  no  wonder,  or- they'd  never 


know  what  to  do  about  “anemone": 
they  peed  a  spelling  dictionary  or 
they'd  never  know  what  to  do  about 
anything:  and  they  need  every  kind 
of  guide,  from  Fowler  to  Partridge, 
to  keep  them  from  making  fools  of 
themselves  and  write  who  for  whom 
and  which  for  that. 

"What’s  peculiar  about  English, 
though,  is  that  with  aQ  its  vast  voca¬ 
bulary.  some  of  the  most  vital  words 
are  missing  from  the  language.  En¬ 
glish  has  no  maileh,  no  davka,  no 
hard,  and  no  kvar  as  in  “come 
already”  it  has  to  turn  to  Yiddish, 
neither  a  yente  nor  a  yachne,  nor  a 
grave  lacuna  -  a  proper  nu.  It  once 
used  to  have  different  words  for  the 
singular  and  plural  “y°u''  stupid¬ 
ly  gave  that  up,  reducing  people  to 
barbarians  such  as  yous-two  or  you- 
folks. 

It  has  no  feminine  designation 
either,  so  that  while  Hebrew  plays 
hell  with  gender,  one  at  least  always 
knows  whether  a  doctor,  a  teacher,  a 
singer  or  a  friend  is  male  or  female. 

To  conclude,  -  there's  little  to 
choose  between  Hebrew  and  En¬ 
glish:  they're  both  illogical,  inconsis¬ 
tent  and  capricious,  along  with  every 
other.ianguage  in  the  world. 


this  thesis  but  never  came  to  crips 
with  the  specific  relevance  of  the 
subject  io  a  kids'  broadcast. 

The  fact  is  that  many  very  \oune 
children  are  still  wandering  around 
late  at  night  as  though  ihc>  were 
mature  Levantine  bankers.’  Quite 
naturally,  they  ha\  e  as  much  trouble 
getting  up  the  next  morning  for  their 
summer  camp  as  a  Levantine  banker 
would  have:  and  I'm  positive  their 
lack  of  sleep  has  much  to  do  with 
their  spectacularly  frequent  visits  to 
the  doctor  for  aches,  drips  and 
general  hysteria.  A  sixycar-^ld  is  still 
constructed  like  a  six-year-old  e^en 
in  the  computer  age. 

Again,  as  1  write  thc^e  lines,  it  is 
after  10  p.m.  and  the  Club  Hotel  is 
Loudspeaking  an  ''entertainmenf' 
for  children.  Tiny  lots  compete  in 
singing  songs,  their  tonsils  engulfing 
tiie  microphone  as  though  it  were  an 
ice-cream  cone.  Every  single  tot  i> 
excruciatingly  off  ke\.  Nohod;, 
seems  to  know  or  care  but  me. 
Dear  Mr.  Petrushka,  what  should  I 
do? 

THANK  GOODNESS  the  election 
campaign  is  over,  and  with  it  that 
idiotic  law  prohibiting  electronic- 
media  coverage  of  any  candidate. 
Not  that  we  are  so  badly  off  without 
'  them:  but  it  is  madness  to  create 
these  two  air-tight  compartments  - 
the  inanity  of  campaign  broadcasts, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "purity  “  of 
the  news,  on  the  other.  Bui  it’s  all 
over  now.  and  Gabi  Gazit  can  come 
out  of  his  self-imposed  exile,  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of:  'if  I  can't  say 
anything,  why  say  anything?" 

But  how  did  that  item  on  the 
tennis  triumph  over  Switzerland  slip 

approved  by  the  manufacturer  and 
the  F.D.A..orif  the  labeling  was  not 
followed,  on  whether  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  adequate  medical  justification 
for  his  usage  of  the  drug.'' 

In  other  words,  the  F.D.A.  was  of 
opinion  that  a  practitioner  who  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  indications  exposed 
himself  to  a  charge  of  negligence, 
and  would  have  to  show  some  medic¬ 
al  justification  for  so  doing.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  fact  that  a 
particular  preparation  was  autho¬ 
rized  meant  that  it  was  harmless. 
There  are  many  drugs  the  harm  by 
which  is  caused  are  amply  offset  by 
their  efficacy  against  a  particular 
serious  disease.  In  such  a  case  the 
doctor  takes  a  calculated  risk  in 
using  the  drug.  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  would  be  justification  for 
using  the  same  drug  to  cure  some 
other  disease,  perhaps  less  serious, 
which  can  be  treated  in  other  ways. 
Moreover,  a  particular  drug  which 
may  cause  no  harm  to  a  patient  in  a 
certain  condition  may  be  harmful  to 
someone  else.  It  has  accordingly 
been  held  in  the  United  States  that: 

"Few  if  any  drugs  are  completely 
safe  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be 
taken  by  all  persons  in  all  circumst¬ 
ances  without  risk.  Thus  the  com¬ 
missioner  generally  considers  a  drug 
safe  whenthe  expected  therapeutic 
gain  justifies  (he  risk  emailed  by  its 
use. ..An  otherwise  harmless  drug 


through,  on  the  day  before  the  elec¬ 
tion'1  That  was  obviously  the  result 
of  the  Likud  years:  and  after  all.  if 
we  beat  Switzerland  at  lenntsand  we 
be:*:  ;hvm  a:  inflation,  what  else  is 
left? 

On  Saturday"'.  “Literary  Party" 
on  the  Fir?r  Channel,  friends  talked 
about  Ya'acov  Shabtai.  the  writer 
whose  last  work  and  literary  testa¬ 
ment.  S.'f  Da-.vr.  is  making  such  an 
impact  in  literan  circles.  Among 
those  present  were  Ziona  Shimshi 
and  Hanoch  Bdr-To\.  Yoni  Rechter 
and  Snsha  Argov.  Dnn  Meron  and 

yit’h.ik  Ben-'ser.  very  much  an 
m-er-Mjp  -  bu*.  i;  was  u  moving  dis¬ 
cussion  even  lor  those  of  us  out  in  the 
pro\  inees. 

Shabtai  wrote  his  final  novel  in  the 
face  or  approaching  death  and  left  a 
manuscript  composed  of  manv 
alternative  segments  which  were 
posthumously  selected  and  edited  bv 
hi.  widow.  Edna  Shavit. 

I  had  The  feeling  that  those  who 
knew  him  and  miss  his  friendship 
w  ere  somehow  huddled  together  for 
warmth:  their  comments  gave  us  a 
remarkably  immediate  verbal  pic¬ 
ture  ot  the  writer  whose  stylized 
likeness,  as  a  beautiful  young  man. 
we  had  been  seeing  on  the  Tehiya 
posters  but  whu.  as  was  pointed  out. 
wa>  very  much  in  the  Other  Camp. 

A  self-hating  defeatist  and 
pleasure-mad  printer's  devil  im¬ 
proved  the  phrase  "your  own  radio" 
to  “vour  own  car  radio"  when  I 
wrote.  I:i<l  week,  thj!  you  can  no 
longer  hear  your  own  radio.  As  for 
car  radios,  the  paradigm  is  this:  an 
empty  car.  illegally  parked,  radio 
blaring. 


can  be  dangerous  to  any  patient  if  it 
does  not  produce  its  purported  ther¬ 
apeutic  effect.” 

IT  MUST  also  be  assumed.  Justice 
Bach  added,  that  the  authorities 
would  not  take  action  if  the  drug  was 
used  for  some  condition  reasonably 
close  to  those  indicated,  but  it  w’as 
difficult  to  find  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  treatment  of  sterility  and 
slimming. 

In  conclusion.  Justice  Bach  refer¬ 
red  to  counsel's  argument  that  the 
petitioner  had  been  misled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  informing  him.  at 
the  outset,  that  he  was  entitled  to  use 
the  drug  in  question.  Even  if  this  is 
so.  it  had  already  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  a  competent 
authority  was  entitled  to  change  its 
attitude  if  its  original  stand  was  un¬ 
lawful.  although  this  element  could 
affect  the  question  of  costs. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  dismissed,  hut  no 
order  made  as  to  costs. 

Dr.  Am  non  Goldenberg  and 
Advocate  Alex  Hertman  appeared 
for  the  petitioner,  and  Advocate 
Renato  Yarak.  Director  of  the  High 
Court  Division  of  the  State  Attor¬ 
ney's  office,  and  Advocate  Miehal 
Shaked.  Senior  Assistant  State 
Attorney,  appeared  for  the  respon¬ 
dents. 

Judgment  was  given  on  April  22. 
1984. ~ 


A  candidate’s 
rabbi 


By  Jl'DV  SIEGEL-1TZKOV  ITCH  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


MOST  AMERICAN  presidential 
candidates  are  forced  to  cobble  up 
lukewarm  pizza,  chili,  knishes  and 
spaghetti  in  the  process  of  wooing 
the  ethnic  vote.  Bur  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  the  Minnesota  Protestant  who 
is  aiming  to  be  the  next  president  in 
the  White  House,  voluntarily  devour¬ 
ed  a  handful  of  hamentaschcn  last 
March  while  on  his  campaign  plane. 

The  Purim  delicacy  was  provided 
by  the  man  known  as  “Mondale's 
rabbi"  -  Conservative  Rabbi  Ber¬ 
nard  Raskas.  of  St.  Paul,  who  has 
been  close  to  “Fritz"  Mondale  for 
the  past  25  years. 

“Just  think.”  enthuses  the  rabbi. 
"A  potential  president  of  the  llnited 
States  eating  hamentaschcn  31UXK1 
feet  up  in  the  air." 

A  proclivity  for  the  traditional 
Jewish  treat  does  not  necessarily 
signal  a  love  for  the  Jewish  people, 
but  Raskas  insists  that  the  Minneso¬ 
ta  Democrat's  feelings  for  Israel  run 
deep.  And  he  says.  Mondale  is  “sur¬ 
rounded"  by  Jews  in  his  campaign. 

A  visitor  to  Israel  three  times  in 
the  past  18  years,  Mondale  "believes 
that  Israel  is  vital  to  LLS.  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  and  he  is  impressed 
by  its  vital  democracy.  He  is  firmly 
democratic." 

Raskas.  rabbi  of  the  Temple  of 
Aaron  Congregation  for  the  last  33 
years,  first  met  Mondale  in  1959. 
when  the  young  Democrat  was  cam¬ 
paigning  for  the  post  of  attorney- 
general  of  Minnesota. 

“Fritz  needed  SI. 000  for  his  cam¬ 
paign  and  i  was  invited  to  a  meeting 
of  Jews  before  whom  he  spoke.  He 
talked  about  his  philosophy  of  life  - 
not  about  Israel  -  and  I  was  so 
touched  and  impressed  that  !  got  up 
and  said:  ‘What  if  someday  he  be¬ 
comes  president  of  the  U.S.  and  we 
let  him  go  without  helping  him?"' 

The  Jews  donated  the  SJ1.00U  and 
Mondale  went  on  to  win  the  post, 
advancing  next  to  the  Senate  and 
then  to  being  Jimmy  Carter's  rice- 
president. 

Raskas  describes  the  Democratic 
Party  nominee  as  “a  real  mensch." 
As  a  Minnesota  Norwegian,  he  says. 
Mondale  is  restrained,  "the  type 
who  doesn't  yell  or  shout  or  boast." 

What  of  Mondale's  reported  over- 
confidence  at  the  start  of  the  primary 
campaign  that  nearly  lost  him  the 
nomination.  Raakas  concedes:  “He 
was  over-confident,  but  it  was  a 
sweet  ov  er-confidence.  ” 

Raskas  and  his  wife.  Laeh.  have, 
he  says,  maintained  dose  contacts 
with  .Mondale  over  the  years,  host¬ 
ing  him  in  their  Jerusalem  apartment 
and  showing  the  Mondules  around 
when  thev  visit  Israel. 


Raskas  insists  that  Mondt«fe  -  who 
joined  the  Soviet  Jewry  campaign  in 
its  early  days  -  is  always  willing  to 
help  the  Jewish  community,  a  fact. 
Raskas  says,  which  was  particularly 
evident  when  he  was  n  senator  and 
vice-president. 

“When  Mondale  was  elected 
along  with  Jimmy  Carter.  I  always 
got  royal  treatment  in  the  White 
House."  he  says. 

HOW  DOES  the  St.  Paul  rabbi 
explain  Mondale's  campaign,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Carter,  for  Senate  approval  of 
the  sale  of  F-lti  fighter  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia?  "A  vice-president 
cannot  disagree  publicly  with  his 
president."  says  Raskas.  “But  Mon¬ 
dale  did  try  to  fight  against  Carter  on 
the  issue  in  private."  Ronald 
Reagan,  he  adds,  “fought  viciously" 
in  his  campaign  to  win  Senate 
approval  of  the  sale  of  AW  ACS 
planes  for  the  Saudis. 

Raskas.  who  has  a  number  of 
Republicans  in  his  1 .3lXl-fnmily  con¬ 
gregation.  is  permitted  to  campaign 
for  Mondale.  but  he  is  careful  not  to 
speak  politics  from  the  pulpit.  He 
regularly  meets  with  Jewish  leaders 
and  rabbinical  colleagues  and  urges 
them  to  support  Mondale  for  the 
presidency.  And  he  is  proud  of  a 
warm  letter,  signed  "Fritz."  which 
Mondale  wrote  him  in  April,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  “all  those  great  com¬ 
muniques  you  have  sent  all  over  the 
country  in  my  behalf.  I  want  you  to 
know  they  helped,  and  l  am  grate¬ 
ful."  (The  interview  was  conducted 
before  Mondale  named  Bert  Lance, 
who  has  Arab  connections,  to  a 
prominent  role  in  the  campaign.) 

Raskas  remembers  going  to  visit 
Mondale  four  years  ago  when  Carter 
-  and  his  vice-president  -  lost  the 
election  to  Reagan  and  George 
Bush.  “There  was  no  one  else  there 
except  for  his  family  and  me.  1  felt 
like  I  was  making  a  shiva  call.  But  he 
told  me:  ‘Bemie.  tonight  we're  star¬ 
ing  the  campaign  again,  and  this  time 
we'll  do  it  right.”' 

Mondale.  he  believes,  now  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  winning  the  pres¬ 
idency.  especially  following  his 
“brilliant  stroke"  of  choosing  New 
York  Catholic  Geraldine  Ferraro  as 
his  running  mate. 

“He  v\asn’t  hesitant,  he  was  cau¬ 
tious."  says  Raskas.  by  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  delay  in  selecting  Mon¬ 
dale's  vice-presidential  candidate. 
Before  the  choice.  "95  per  cent  of 
the  Jew's  1  spoke  to  -  I’m  a  delegate 
to  the  Jewish  Agency  Assembly  - 
were  for  Mondale.  Now  even  more 
will  vote  for  him." 


DUE  TO  POPULAR  DEMAND 


SUPER-TAV 


a  new  series  of  SuperTav  certificates  is  now  available. 
Valid  until  November  30, 1 984. 
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For  your  information 

the  DoUar  increased 

during  the  month  ot 

June  by  17  26 % 
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SuperTav  available  at 
all  Supersol  and 
Hypercol  Stores  and  at 
Company  Offices: 

79  Rothschild  St.  Petah-Tikva 
Telephone:  9264243, 9264264. 

Additional  information  available  from 
store  managers. 
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Taxes  take  75%  of  Tefahot  profits 


By  PIN  HAS  LANDAU 
.Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Bank  Tefahot.  the  country's 
largest  mortgage  bank,  yesterday 
announced  ib  results  for  the  fin;in- 
dal  vear  lyX3;N4.  The  adjusted  pro- 
fit  fell  to  lS-4y5  million,  from 
IS552m.  in  the  previous  year.  The 
adjusted  pre-tax  profit  was  also 
down,  from  ISyfGm.  to  IS7l)5m. 

Presenting  the  results  were  Ahar¬ 
on  Meir.  the  chairman  of  Tefahot.  a 
sutiMtiiart  of  Mizrahi  Bank,  and 
Mnshe  Man.  the  general  manager. 
Both  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 


Tefahot  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
profit.  They  noted  that  since  almost 
rhe  entire  balance  sheet  represents 
linked  assets',  and  the  balance  of 
income  producing  linked-assets  is 
greater  than  the  expenses  stemming 
from  the  liabilities,  the  result  is  a 
positive  linked  cash  flow. 

The  problems  start  -  and  despite 
the  profits  most  of  the  discussion 
centred  on  the  problematic  trends 
that  are  gradually  moving  to  the 
foreground  -  with  the  profit  and  loss 
report. 

Here  the  results  of  hyper-inflation 


Lebanese  reserves  rose  in  1983 


BEIRUT  i Reuter).  -  Lebanon's 
gold  and  foreign  currency  reserves 
rose  in  IVS3  despite  heavy  fighting 
that  broke  out  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  official  figures  show. 

Valued  in  Lebanese  pounds,  the 
country  registered  an  11  per  cent 
increase  in  resenes,  to  2).y  billion 
pounds  (S3.5Vb.i  at  the  end  of  NS5 
from  19.57b.  pounds  (S3. 24b.)  at 
mid- 1983  and  18.  lib.  pounds 
{$.>.08h. )  at  the  end  of  1982. 

The  figures,  in  Lebanon's  Centra) 
Bank  bulletin  for  the  seond  half  of 
1983.  were  delayed  until  now  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fighting. 

Financial  analysts  said  most  of  the 
increase  was  due  to  the  stronger 
dollar,  which  made  foreign  assets 
worth  more  than  counted  in 
Lebanese  pounds,  rather  than  due  to 
confidence. 

Likewise,  the  balance  of  payments 
as  measured  by  a  net  change  in 
foreign  assets  showed  a  surplus  of 


3.iWb.  pounds  ($511  million)  be¬ 
cause  of  exchange  gains,  against  a 

1982  deficit  of  2.74b.  pounds 
15453m. ). 

But  calculated  in  foreign  curren¬ 
cy.  in  1983  Lebanon  registered  its 
first  deficit  for  many  years,  a  Central 
Bank  official  said. 

After  being  adjusted  for  the 
pound's  fluctuation,  the  figures 
showed  a  1983  deficit  of  3.22b. 
pounds  IS533m.)  compared  with  a 
19X2  surplus  of  l.44b.  (S238  m). 

Much  of  the  real  deficit  in  1983 
resulted  from  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  U.S. 

The  increased  government  spend¬ 
ing  and  low'er  tax  receipts  during 
months  of  war  forced  it  to  increase 
its  borrowing. 

Treasury  bills  outstanding  rose  to 
15.$bb.  pounds  ($2.2b. )  at  the  end  of 

1983  from  13.77b.  pounds  (S2.2Sb.  j 
at  mid-year  and  12.28b.  (S2.G3b.J  at 
the  end  of  1982. 


Notice  to 


Importers  and 


Exporters 


are  increasingly  apparent.  The  ero¬ 
sion  of  equity  is  proceeding  apace, 
and  the  law  of  taxation  under  infla¬ 
tionary  conditions  only  prov  ides  par¬ 
tial  protection.  The  mortgage  banks 
succeeded  in  raising  the  level  of 
protection  on  their  capital  provided 
by  the  law  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent,  but  this  by  no  means  solves  the 
problem. 

The  adjusted  report  shows  that  no 
less  than  "4  per  cent  of  the  real 
profits  were  set  aside  for  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  as  a  result  of  the  taxation 
regulations.  In  practice,  however, 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Treaury  is 
much  greater,  running  to  151 .400m.. 
and  while  much  of  this  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  returned,  with  linkage,  it  still 
represents  a  gross  misallocation  of 
resources.  Moshe  Man  estimated 
that  if  this  trend  continues,  w  ithin  a 
few  years  the  entire  capital  of  the 
mortgage  banks  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasury  -  on  a  supposedly 
“temporary  basis." 

Because  of  the  tax  payments  on 
paper  profits,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
invest  money  in  “havens."  such  as 
real  estate,  which  arc  not  vulnerable 
to  inflationary'  erosion.  This  is  hardly 
the  ideal  use  of  funds  for  a  mortgage 
bank,  said  Man.  but  it  nos  no  more 
than  an  act  of  self-protection  under 
the  distorted  current  tax  regime. 

Meir  reviewed  the  decline  of  act  iv¬ 
ity  in  the  mortgage  sector  in  the  last 
5-10  vejrs  and  the  more  recent 
trends  in  the  industry.  He  dwelt  on 
the  need  to  develop  new  and  alterna¬ 
tive  sources  of  funds  for  the  mort¬ 
gage  banks,  given  the  planned  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  government  from 
direct  involvement  in  this  field. 
White  this  process  would  be  pro¬ 
longed.  it  was  necessary  ro  start 
preparing  for  it.  he  said.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  raising  funds  directly  from 
the  provident  funds,  which  began 
rhis  year,  was  a  first  step  in  this 
direction. 

Moshe  Man  referred  to  rhe  recent 
intense  demand  for  loans  from  the 
mortgage  banks  as  a  "boom."  which 
was  caused,  he  said,  by  people  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  improved  terms 
offered  by  the  government,  and  the 
fear  of  holding  money  assets.  Never¬ 
theless.  he  felt  that  apartment  prices 
were  unlikely  to  rise  in  dollar  terms- 
rather  the  opposite,  in  fact. 


Building  costs 
rising  fast 


Z1M  Israel  Navigation  Co.  Ltd. 

announces  that  because  of  the  continuing  drop  in  marine  freight 
charges  and  the  rise  in  various  costs  during  the  past  year,  the 
company  has  been  forced  to  cancel  all  temporary  freight 
agreements  for  transport  from  lsraeito  Mediterranean'ports.  and 
from  Mediterranean  pons  to  Israel,  effective  August  7.  19B4.  To 
obtain  the  new  freight  tariff,  please  apply  to  our  Israel  offices,  or 
to  our  agents.  M.  Dizengoff  and  Co.  Ltd. 


THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 

ISRAEL  EDUCATION  FUND  OF  THE  UNITED  JEWISH  APPEAL 


TENDER  NO.  81/50B/84 

THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  thereinafter  the  Agency!  invites  tenders  fnrc  buildinE 
roniraciors  for  the  co-atruetion  of  a; 

COMMUNITY  CENTRE  AT  NEVE  YOSEF,  HAIFA 
WITHIN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  PROJECT  RENEWAL 

TTie  projected  construction  is  approximawly  1.800  sq.tn.  .  .  . 

Conditions  of  the  lender  as  well  as  aU  n*h<r  mrunent  lnformauOR  can  be  opiameri 


ft  Special  Wiu  IM  fiw:  UUIWHUVWUU  JIW  IV  - - ,  — - J  - .  V 

August  8.  1 984,  departing  at  10  a.ra.  from  the  construction  sue  —  t  barav  Mash  ash 
street.  Neve  Yosef,  Haifa.  ,'1'  ...  ’  me,  ». 

..  Bids  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  I  00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  August  -9. 1984  a, 
the  address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above  „  .  .  , 

6  Conditions  of  payment,  in  rash.  u>  be  arranged  according  to  the  contract  to  be  signed 

7  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  m  accordance  with  the  Act 
regarding  Registration  of  Contractors  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and 


regarding  Registration  of  Contractors  lor  me  execution  o:  c-agineenog  auo 
Construction  Works  1969  such  contractors  to  abide  by  retirements  of  the  Aci  and 
to  be  eligible  to  rairv  out  the  works  as  specified. 

The  Agencv  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  bid 


''''A 


0NE-AND0NE  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

I  Minted  coin  of  the  realm? 
(10) 

8  A  striker  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  (4; 

3  It's  ott-repealed,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  (6,  4j 

10  ihe  edge  he  cut  to  shape 
(4) 

13  Quick  lu  catch  on  highlighted 
rock  (7) 

13  Substance  found  by  French 
king  carving  chicken !  ttii 

16  Squire  in  part  Don  Quixote’s 
anchor  man  (6) 

17  Shining  example  of  exem¬ 
plary  crew  behaviour  ?  (8,  7i 

18  Revolutionary  painter  (6) 

2C  Severely  censures  cooks  (6) 

21  Right  enough,  anyway,  to 
scratch  the  surface  \7) 

22  Copper  about  to  provide  cor- 
rective  treatment  (4) 

25  Help  oneself  to  a  job, 
question  and  reprove  (4,  2, 
4) 

26  Materia)  becoming  a  Q.i— 
(4) 

27  Pressman's  cheerful  start  in 
office  (10 1 


DOWN 

iSaid  to  be  the  selected  one 
in  a  British  race  (4) 

2  Figure  without  royal  support 
powerless  to  act  (4) 

3  A  moneymaking  ceremonial 
bodyguard  (6) 

4  Owing  to  being  a  very  large 
bill,  perhaps  (11,  4) 

5  Partners  a  beginner  is  prone 
to  join  (li) 

7  Dairy  product  said  to  he 
compassionate  (4,  6) 

8  Bottom  in  his  most  preten¬ 
tious  mood  (7,  3) 

11  Forks  out  for  those  in 
China  (10) 

12  Really  in  the  country  (5.  5) 

13  White  liar?  (7) 

14  Not  a  nut  cracked  here  (7) 

19  Nothing  left  in  a  gold-miii-' 
ing  area  for  Olivers  friend 
(6) 

20  Artist  named  in  reference  to 
a  French  colour  (6> 

23  Make  a  hit  with  6  (4) 

24  Leave  out  a  large  container 
(4) 


•  FIRST  AID.' 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Neve  Y.tocov.  856:45  Bal¬ 
sam.  Salofi  Eddin.  272?  15.  Shuufai.  Shu’afai 
Road.  810I0K.  Dar  AJdawa.  Herod's  Gate. 
Tel  A»i*:  Les  Hair.  hi  3862.  Yrhuua  Hamac- 
abi.  42  Yehuda  Hanuccahi.  455)92. 
Fttah-Tikta:  Kupai  HoIimClalu.  Haim  O'zer. 
W5271. 

Netanya:  Truffa.  2  Henri.  26056. 

Haifa:  \avm-.  7  Ibn  Sina.  67228*. 


Mayen  David  Adorn  cmerueno  phone  nuifc 
her-  <  round  ihc  clock  sc  r\  ice » 


Asftdod  4)533 
Ashkclan  25355 
Bat  Yam  '555555 
Becrshcba  78333 
Carroicl  'VRK555 


Jerusalem  *525135 
Kirun  3HH2 
Kiryat  Shmona  "44334 
Nahariya  "12353? 
Ncianvu  *23333 


DUTY'  HOSPfTAES  '  • 


Dan  Region  "7SI 1 1 1  Petjh  Tifoa  "925  (HI 

Eilat  7235?  Rehovoi  *51335 

Hadcra  22333  Rishon  LeZion  U2533 

Haifa  *512235  Safcd  30333 

Hatzor  36333  Tel  Aviv  '24H1 1 1 

HolonJ»5J?3  Tiberias  "WIN 

"Mobile  inicn-ive  Care  Unit  (MICUi  service 
in  ihe  area  round  ihc  clock. 

Uil  Emergency  phone  number  mi  mnsi  areas. 
Rape  Crisis  Centric  i24  hnursi.  for  help  call Td 
A*i»,  234814.  Jerusalem  -  8101  IQ.  and  Haifa 
8S791. 

"Eran"  —  Mental  Health  First  AM.  TeL:  Jeru¬ 
salem  66991).  Tel  Aviv  25331).  Haifa  538888, 
Beersheha  481 11,  Netanya  35316. 

For  information  on  Bartered  Women  Shelters 
call  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675 
235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eran 
hoi  lines. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drue  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  tmjsjs.  hnjtmi?. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd 


Jerusalem;  Bikur  Hoiim  (pediatrics,  gynecolo¬ 
gy.  E.N.T.l.  Hadussuh  E.K..  (internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology). 

Te)  Aviv;  Rokah  I  pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya.-  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal.  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery). 
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24-HOl  RS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
( multi-line ) 
ARRIVALS  only 

{Taped  message) 

03-381  111  (20  line*) 


rPOUCE 


Dial  100  m  most  parts  of  the  • 
dial  924444.  Klrvai  Shmona  J 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
7  Hawk 


8  Periods  of  time 

10  Get  back 

11  Sky-blue 

12  Book  of  the  N.l. 


har  -a  n 


m  m 


lam  aim 

i  m  zt  m  ■  a  a 

3H«  *!■■■ 

a  a  ■  ■  m  ■  ■ 

£■■■■  mini 


*!■■■■■  JHBH 


13  Seat 

17  Show  gratitude 

18  Washing  agent 
W  Flaven  cloth 
'<£3  Cost 

24  Come  aftei 

25  .c  nr  ing  flowei 

DOWN 

1  Kan  past  (a nan. 

2  Teach 

3  Hand  covering 

4  Forceful 

5  Strike  a  blow 
fi  Willow 

9  e.g  Gabnc) 

24  Lb osi 
15  Join 

26  Placate 

19  High  rock  tact 

20  Male  relative 

21  Separately 


The  danger  of  over-rating  electronics 

Textiles  are  also  high-technology 


By  .AARON  SLTTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prices  paid  by  builders  for  land, 
materials  and  labour  in  June  in¬ 
creased  faster,  compared  with  May. 
than  did  the  general  Consumer  Price 
Index,  according  to  the  Federation 
of  Builders  and  Contractors. 

Citing  figures  from  the  Central 
Bureau'of  Statistics,  federation  eco¬ 
nomist  Binyamin  Kandler  says  the 
June  Building  Inputs  Index  rose  b> 
17.2  per  cent,  while  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  grew  by  13.J  per  cent 
during  that  month.  VVithin  the  buil¬ 
ders'  own  index,  the  major  increase 
was  in  labour  costs,  which  rose  by 
21.5  percent. 

On  the  June  19S3-io-June  19S4 
basis,  the  Building  Inputs  Index  ex¬ 
panded  bv  343."  per  cent  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  increased  by 
329.7  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

According  to  Kandler.  the  purch¬ 
ase  of  a  new  fiat  last  year  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  relatively  good 
investment.  Citing  the  June  ltiS.’-to- 
June  1984  period,  he  says  the  return 
on  a  dollar  deposit  would  have  aver¬ 
aged  about  9.S  per  cent,  while  the 
market  value  of  a  new  flat  rose  by 
approximately  ll.S  per  cent. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN  to  regret  it  later.  For  example.  Eng- 

Jemsalem  post  Reporter  land.'  West  Germany  and  Holland, 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Far  too  manv  govern-  which  once  thought  that  their  future 
mem  leaders  suffer  from  a  "double  exclusively  in  the  narrow  concept 
blind  spot."  In  the  first  place  thev  of  high-technologv.  are  now  invest- 
think  that  hieh-iechnotoav  means  inS  huge  sums  in  rebuilding  and 

.  .1..  _ - _ .  _ J _ tb.-ilr  tavtilai:  nhnti. 


4=7  ca  t  Rut  even  the  Fur  Eastern  court- 

to  regret  it  later.  For  example.  Eng-  .  nOW  failing  to  compete  with 

•  l"  111  *  *"■ _ — J  LfAllu^/t  uj£  l _ _  Gr...aU 


Sino-Soviet  trade 
quadruples  in  first  half 

PEKING  (Reuter).  -  China's  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Unicn  quadrupled  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  but  was  still 
dwarfed  by  its  business  with  Jap3n. 
Hongkong  and  the  U.S..  a  trade 
ministry  official  said  recently. 

Despite  the  political  disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  two  communist 
powers,  bilateral  trade  with  Moscow 
rose  by  four  times,  to  S34Q  million, 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  the 
official  told  reporters. 


only  electronics  and  secondly  they 
are  under  the  impression  that  this 
segment  of  high-technology  can 
sob  e  all  of  the  country's  problems. 

This  is  stated’  by  Yoram 
Radoshiizky.  chairman  of  the  textile 
division  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  general  manager  of 
Emek  Knitting  Mills,  in  Ramat  Gan. 

He  notes  that  "today  textile 
means  high-technologv.  Most  of  the 
machines  are  not  only  computerized 
but  also  automated." 

He  adds  that  rhe  high-technology 
once  applied  to  textiles  has 
burgeoned  into  other  fields.  "Take 
Scitex.  for  example.  The  very  name 
stands  for  Scientific  Textiles.  Today, 
the  firm  produces  computerized 
machines  used  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
tries  .  The  Beta  company  of  Beershe- 
ba  also  starred  off  in  the  field  of 
high-technology  applied  to  textiles. 
Today  it  has  branched  out  into  many 
other  fields,  such  as  security  items, 
which  have  little  connection  with 
textiles.” 

Even  if  this  did  not  hold  true  in  ail 
fields  of  textiles,  he  says,  there  is  still 
a  great  need  for  labour-intensive 
industries  in  Israel.  “Of  the  60.000 
persons  employed  in  textiles,  today, 
some  55.000  can  never  be  retrained 
for  electronic  or  high-technology. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these 
people?  Throw  them  out  of  work?" 

Radoshitzkv  says  that  "Israel 
needs  both  labour-intensive  and 
high-technology  industries.”  He 
adds  that  he  has  seen  too  many 
countries  abandon  textiles  for  a  nar¬ 
row' concept  of  high  technology,  only 


But  the  figure  appears  tiny  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  than  S4  billion 
worth  of  business  with  Japan  in  the 
first  six  months. 


Hongkong,  the  U.S.  and  the 
European  Community  follow  Japan 
as  China's  major  trading  partners. 


WORLD  WIDE  FLIGHTS  AND 
TRAVEL  INFORMATION 

CENTER 

Low  cost  flights  to  .  -£<0?*  JggO 


Europe,  O.S.A..  » 

Asia,  Africa 

Hotels,  Rent  a  Car,  Tours,  Cruises. 


3  Representative  of 
regular  Bus  Unas  in 
EUROPE 


TransDoyti  Tours  Ltd. 

39  Naluuat  Binyamin.  T _A 
Tel.  81 2837.  611468 
El  1480 


opas  continuously 
from  8  a-m.  to  B  p.m. 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
&4  per  line:  insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  .costs  $8Qcfifty,rpe{jl  iirjsrael 
jsheke>s  Iprices  do  .not  include  VAT). 
•Jerusalem  •  -  - 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Opening  Exhibition:  Miniature 
Eighteenth  Century  French.  English  and 
American  Rooms  (opens  Aug.  1 1.  Caaifnnktg 
Exhibitions:  Anselm  Kkfcr.  outstanding  new 
German  painter.  The  An  of  Mosaic  (Youth 


Side  of  the  River.  Egyptian  Funerary  Objects 
(Rockefeller):  Window-  to  Islam:  Ml  Yean,  of 
Sculpture  in  Israel:  Well  Built  Elephant. 
American  architecture  sculpture.  How  to  wrap 
5  eges.  |  Japanese  wrapping):  Jonathan  Borofs- 
k\  (until  Aug.  4):  Scraps  (home  theatre) 
erecting  cards);  How  to  study  the  past 
{children) Pale t  Centre  -  dosed  Saturdays): 
Hnppv  Accidents  -  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Man 
Rav,  ready-mades  and  photographs:  Perma¬ 
nent  collection  of  Judaica.  an  and  archeology. 
Ticho  House  -  works  by  Anna  Ticho  -  Hanuk- 
ka  lamps,  library  and  garden  eafe. 

Veiling  hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  It: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  II.  E30. 4:  Children's 
film.  ••Adventures  in  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur".  5:  Special  guided  tourof  Archaeology 
Galleries. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

HAD  ASS  AH -Guided  tour  of  ad  installations 

*  Hourly  lours  at  Kiryal  Hadasuah  and  Hadas- 

sah  Ml.  Scopus.  *  In  formal  inn.  reservations: 

D2-)lt033.«2-44t»27I. 

HHnw  Uni»ersit>: 

1.  Touts  in  English  at  9  and  II  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Gival  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  w  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  H  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing.  Buses  «  and  2X  to  Iasi  slop.  Further  details: 
Tci.  nz-Ncm 

Ami  I  Women  (formerly  American  Mteruchi 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tuurv  -  8  Alluilai 
Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel  U2-699222. 


Tel  Aviv 

Td  Avis  Museum.  Exhibitions: 

Nahum  Gutman,  paintings  and  illustrations: 
White  City,  international  style  architecture  in 
Israel.  Collections  -  Classical  17th  and  18th 
century  painting:  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism:  20th  Century  An:  Selection  of 
Israeli  An:  T uenries a nd Thirties  in  Israeli  Art. 
Special  Exhibits:  Prints  from  Jerusalem  Print 
Workshop.  Special  loans,  including  pointings 
by  Monel. Morisoi. Pissjro.  Bonnard. Matisse. 
Rothko.  Goulieb  and  others.  Visiting  Hours: 
Sun-Thur  ID-10.  Fri.  dosed  Sat.  Id-2:  7-lu. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  New  Exhibition: 
A  Pear  and  an  Apple  -  Exhibition  on  Still-Life. 
Visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  u-1 : 5-9. .  Sat.  1U-2. 
Fri  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Amii  Womeo  tformeriy  American  Mizrsrhi 
Wmnwj.  Free  .Vfomine  Tours  -  Tel  Aviv.  Tci. 
220187. 24?  10fi. 

WIZO:  To  visit  our  protects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232^39:  Jerusalem.  22nini;  Haifa.  W557. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  reserrarituis;  Tel  Avjv.  25*lMt>. 


Haifa 

What's  Ou  In  Haifa,  dial  M-640840. 

Other  Centres 

See  T2tut.  Gold.  Gt'lan.  Tel.  02-HI2b7b.  even- 
tne 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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Quick  solution 


ACROSS:  l  Wheel,  «  Bolivia.  A 
Regatta.  0  Igloo.  19  Enter,  11  Lug¬ 
gage,  13  Amen,  is  Sample,  n  la- 
step.  SB  Note,  32  Candour,  24  Poser, 
26  Child.  31  Housing,  28  Endured.  39 
Eaten.  DOWN :  L  Wardens.  2  Eight. 
3  Lateral,  4  Beadle.  3  Lying,  6 
Valiant.  7  Abode.  12  Unit,  14  Menu, 
16  Mankind.  18  Neptune.  U  Para¬ 
gon  31  Orchid.  22  Cache.  23  Older. 
25  Skirt. 


modernizing  their  textiles  plant*. 

As  a  further  proof  of  his  point  he 
notes  that  “the  two  world  leaders  in 
high-techootogy  (in  the  narrow 
sense),  the  U.S*  «tnd  Japan,  have 
flourishing  textile  industries.  Tliey 
have  not 'put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket." 

He  points  out  that  nearly  every¬ 
body  believes  that  Israel  earns  far 
more  from  its  electronic  and  other 
sophisticated  exports  than  from  its 
high-quality  clothing  and  fashion  ex¬ 
ports.  “Nobody,  as  for  as  I  know,  has 
done  research  to  prove  this.”  he 
adds. 

Radoshitzkv  admits  that  “con¬ 
ducting  such  a  survey  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  Exporters  get  so  much  help 
which  is  really  no  help.  The  govern¬ 
ment  takes  away  funds  from  us  in 
one  field  and  returns  the  same  funds 
to  us  in  another  field,  in  the  form  of 
subsidies,  like  many  others.  I  think 
we  would  do  quite  well  on  our  own. 
without  government  interference.” 

He  is'  convinced,  however,  that 
Israel  cannot  compete  with  the 
cheap  labour  available  in  the  Far 
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fledged  pliint  is  mw  coming  mto  fulj;  . 


Pr?’The  of  labour  in  South  A  fri-  ^ 
cu  is  low:  and  not  only  thu.-but  the; 


Eovernmint  there  reimburses  us  for  ■ 

qs  ner  cent  of  these  labour  costs  lor 
seven  vears.  No  Far  Eastern  country; 
can  stand  such  competition.^  . 


proof  he  points  ..  . 

which  made  a  reputanon  m  textiles. 
aLso  considers  setting  up  plunls  in 

South  Africa.  . 

But  the  South  Afncin  conMeila- 
tion  does  not  threaten  Israel,  or 
other  countries  which  produce  nigh-  . 
quality  dothingand  fashions.  “It  will 

take  manv  years  before  the  South#. 
Africans  can  upgrade  their  textile 
workers  so  that  they  can  handle  fm?  - 
latest  sophisticated  computerized- 

textile  machinery  ."'  he  s;i>s- 


out  that  Taiwan.* 


POWER.  -  Italy  has  agreed  to  give 
Egypt  a  S5U  million  loan  to  help 
finance  power  projects  under  its  cur1 
rent  five  year  plan,  the  Middle  East 
news  agency  reported  last  week. 
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^  door  to  door  international 
i  tel ■  oy28278i.__  courier  services. 

#  fctx:  03-792343  london,  pans,  now  york.  S25 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

4.1H1  Surprise  Train  *).2tlTaiignim  9.3UThe 
Flanwn  Bo ys  «.55  The  Puppv  who  wanted 
u  Bui  |D.2li  Lookout  Point  f5.W  Another 
Story  t5.Ui  The  Heart  15.40. Younp  Tnleni 
I  (Mill  Thi*.  Mi  -  Jjvv  vonib  mazarine  17.110 
A  New  Evening -Inc  majsizinc 
CHILDRENS  PROGR.VMMES: 

I7^vi  DifT rwu  Stroke^:  My  Fair  Lath1 
tX.OO  Cartoons 

ARVB1C-L,\NCUAGE  prnjnummo; 

W4W  News  routlJup 
18.52  Programme  Trailer 
IX.  35  Sport 
10.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  ar 

2IMNI  uiih  a  ik-ws  roundup 

20.02  ONmpics  niimdup 

2!  .00  Mubai  Ncwsceel 

21-30  Are  You  Being  Served?  -  comedy: 

Fire  Practice  -  '  -  ■  ■  -.r~ 

22.00 ThS  Is  The  Time  ....  .  . 


ky:  Roccoco  Variations:  Rou»*Hl:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  3 

IN.ro  Moska  Viva  -  Mcvuas  Maipuasha: 
.AjpxalarpA.  for  2  Piamn.  Vibraphone  and 
Eicamoir  Deirices:  Manuel  HiiLlp»r  1 
Pieces  for  2  PSanosr  Rcinhaid  Pavel:  Piece 
for  I  Pianos:  Anhm  Ptatie:  Variations  on  a 
Romantic  Theme  for  2  Pianos 
19.115  Schubert:  Piano  Suriaia  in  C  minor: 
Beethoven:  String  Obarttn.  Op.  130  s' 
20.30  The  Saarbnd  Symphony  OrcbcvUa.  • 
MyiwgWhaOiu^eonrfadiajLWith Silvia  ’ 
Marfcovici.- vrofeii  -  Rctasmi'Uidlana  et».- 
Algeri.  oven  are;  BartvA:  Viutih  Concerto 
So.  2:  Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  7:  SJJvu  ^ 
Markoria.  whh  Valentin  Georpo.  pbno  - 
3ccilK>vcn:Sonaia.Op.3((:No-3:Fraiiek:  1 
Soraia  in  A  major.  Eiiesco:  Sonata 
23.tX)  Angles 


First  Programme 

6.U3  Programmes  for  OUm 

7.30  Morning  Concert  |trom  Voice  of 

bW&l.  .  J,  , 


siarnne  Edward  Woodward.  Russell  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Patrick  Mower  The  Same  Trick 
Twice 
23.441  News 

24.OU-t.Ui  The  Lik  Angeles  Olympics 
JORDAN  TV  (unv'frkul) 

IX. 3(1  Cannons  I9.I1U  French  Hour  19.30 
(JTV  .3)  Science  film  2l).0l)Ncw5  in  French 
2U.3H  News  m  Hebrew  21.041  News  in 
Arabic  21-50  Foul-ups.  Bleeps  and  Blun¬ 
ders.  22.111  The  Livinc  Planet  23.00  News 
in  Endish  23.15  Love  Boat 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  l  From  T-A.  north); 

13. tK1  Insight  13.30  Another  Life  [4.00  7W 
Club  14.30  Shape- Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  In. 30  Spidcrmun  17.00  Popcyc 
17.30  Super  Book  IN. 0(1  Laramie  I9.U0 
Bonanzit  2U.M1  Arxdbcr  Life  20.30  Work! 
News  Tomehi  21 .01)  Entcnainmcni  Special 
WKRP  Cincinnati  21.30  NBA  Basketball 
22.54  7il(l Cub  23.24 News  Update 


'Wnpss.  .■  .  ■  j,  ■■  i 

9  JO  Encounter  -  fov-Jamily  masiirinc.  .  _ 
10.30  Programme  in  E&y  Hebrew 
innAii'i."™*.  •■’•  :  '  • 


iTTtOPoeis’son^  "•  : 

1 1  JO  Education  for  aO 
12.05  Sephardi  sonp. 

13.00  News  in  Engfi^h 
L3  JO  News  in  French 
14.05  Children’s  programmes 
15.53  Notcson  a  New  Book 
tb.U5  Religion  Programme 
17. 12  Jewish  Ideas 
17.20  Everyman's  Univvrvfy 
18.05  Afternoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1 9  JO  Programmes  for  Oiim 
22.05  Castics  m  Spain 


Yoke  of  Masic 


6.02  Musical  Cock 

7.07  Albinoni:  Oboe  Conocrto  (Picriof): 
Boyce:  Symphony  No.  7 

7.30  Bach:  Double  Concerto  (Stern. 
Luca):  Rossini:  Clarinet  Sonata  No.  3 
(Yon  a  En  linger):  Milhaud:  Lc  Bocufsurk 
toil  (French  National.  Bernstein):  Saint- 
Sacns:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Yefim 
Bronfman.  IPO.  Kostdanctz); Schumann: 
Symphony  No.  2  (Chicago.  Barenboim) 

4.30  Britten:  Simple  Symphony;  Tartini: 
Devil's  Trill,  sonata  (Ida  Hacndcf):  Bizet: 
Symphony  (Suisse  Romande,  Anscrmct): 
Kromcr:  Oboe  Concerto;  Mozart:  Quin¬ 
tet.  K.593  (Fine  Aits  and  Francis  Toni, 
viola):  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7  (Chi¬ 
cago.  GuitiniJ 

1—00  An  Hour  wilh  guitarist  Turivfo  San¬ 
tos  -  Bach:  Prelude  and  Presto  Tram  Suite 
No.  3;  Granados:  Spanish  Dance  No.  )U: 
Bach:  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  D  major; 
Granados;  Spanish  Dance  No.  5:  Rodrigo: 
Fantasy. for  an  Aristocrat 
13.05  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  Traditional  Tunes  of  the  Jewish  from 
Bratislava 

45.30  The  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra. 
■Aricb  Vardi  conducting,  with  young 
soloists 

(6J5  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Ernest  Bout  conducting:  with  Moshe 
Mun-itz.  violin:  Alexander  Knganovsfcy. 
ccifo  -  Haydn:  Symphony  No.  70:  Pro¬ 
kofiev:  Violin  concerto  No.  2;Tcbaikavs- 


Secood  Programme 
7,00 Thb  Morning  -  news  magazine 
7_J5  Olympics  Magazine 
8.05  Pims  in  Sandals 

9. f)5  House  Call  -  with  Rivka  Michaeli 

10.  It)  All  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morning 
magazine 

12. 10  Open  Line  -  news  and  musk 
13.00 Midday-  news  commentary,  music 
14.06  A  Taste  of  Honey  -  with  Dan  Kancr 

16.10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 
1K.0&  The  Hard  Way 

18. 48 Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today-  radio  newsreel 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

20.05  The  Three  Weeks  -  religious  prog¬ 
ramme- 

22.05  Folk  Songs 
23.05  Treasure  Hunt 


h.Oh  Morning  Sounds 
6. 10  Los  Angdcs-  .'84 
6  JO  University  on  the  Air 
7.07 ‘’707"  -  with  Alex  Anski 
8.05  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now 

1 1 .05  Israeli  Summer  -  with  Eli  Yisracli 
13.05  Two  Hours 

15.05  Whafs  Wrong  !  -  with  ErezTa! 
16.115  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  Evening  Newsreel  •  • 
.18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine . 
19.05  MusicTudav  -  mu.sk  magazine 
30.05  Gulden  OldScs  Hit  Parade 
21. 00 Mahal  -TV  Newsreel 
.21 J5  University  on  the  Air  trepeui  |  _. 
2105  Popular  songs 
23.05  Interview  of  the  Wcck.(repcat ) 
0(1.05  N^Jil  Birds  -  songs,  chut 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4.  7,9 

Eden:  Super  girl:  Edison:  Beat  Street: 
Habirah:  Savage  Islands;  Kfir.  Indiana 
Jones  and  Jhc  Temple  rrf  Doom  4. 6.45. 9: 
MTrtchefl:  Rope  7.9:  OrgB:  Blood  Wedding 
9;  The  Fox  and  the  Puppy  4.  6;  Orion? 
Zigzag  Story  7.  9;  Maya  the  Bee  10.30 
a.m..  4:  Oram  Police  Academy;  Ron: 
Betrayal:  Semadan  Terms  of  Endearment 
7. 9.15;  Binyewi  Ha'mna;  Year  of  Living 
Dangerously  7.  9:  Cinema  On e:  Little 
Prince4:  Annie  5.30:  Taraoon  7.45:  Young 
Frankenstein  9. 1 5:  brad  Museum:  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Court  of  lung  Arthur  1 1 ..  i  JO. 
4;  Young  Ladies  of  Wilko  7;  Svcagflli  7.30; 
Bye-Bye  Monkey  9  JO 


Dresser  2.  9.30:  Zclig  5.  8;  Lbnor:  Lc 
Bartant  5.  7.40.  9.40:  Maxim:  Educating 
Rita:  Mograhh  Against  All  Odds:  Orly: 
Savage  Islands  5.  7.40.  ^1.40:  Paris:  The  1 
King  and  Mr.  Bird  If).  12.  2.  4.  6.  7.30. 

■9  JO:  Pe#rs  Spring  Symphony  5. 7.30.9  JO; 
ShaftsT:  Blame  it  On  Rio  7.30. 9  JO:  Great 
Balloon  Adventure  5:  Stadia:  National 
Lampoon's  Vocation  5. 7.45.9!45:Tchd£r: 
Blond  Wedding;  Td  Avtr:  Indiana  Jono> 
and  the  Tbmplc  of  Doom  4.45. 7.15. 9.4U:  ' 
Tet  Aviv  Museum:  Sunday  in  the  Country 
4  JO.  7.15. 9  JO;  Zaforc  BMX  BantUts  5. 
7.30. 9.30;  Fannv  and  Alexander  9 


TEL  AVIV  Si  7  J8, 9.40 
AOenby:  Gone  With  the  Wind  4,  8;  Ben- 
Ycbflda:  Footloose;  Chen  1:  Police 
Academy  5.45,  7  JO.  9.40:  Mary  Poppim 
il.  1,45:  Aristocats  3-S5:  Chen  2;  Return 
of  Martin  Guerre  9.45:  Aristocais  11. 1.45. 
5.5U.  7.40;  Chen  3:  Terms  of  Endearment 
7, 15. 9.45i  Cinderella  11. 1.45. 3.45. 5.40: 
Chen  4:  Robinson  Crusoe  U.  1.45, 3.4S. 
5.4V:  OwnS:  Cross  Creek  7 .30,9.45:  Bilby- 
II.  1.45;  5.30:  Cinema  One:  Break  dance 
5. 7.4(1. 9.40:  Ctneon  Two:.  Ycntt  4  JO.  /. 
9.40;  Class:  Exterminator  II J  5. 7.40. 9.40; 
Dekeh  1941  at  9.40:  Drive-Ih:  May?  the 
Bee  8.15:  Caligula,  sex  13m  12.15  mkf- 
night:  Esther:  EnunanucUc  .11, '  5.  7  JO. 
9  JO;  French  (nstitate:  Burning  Land  (Ter¬ 
re  BruJanlc)  5. 7.J5.9 JO:  Cab  Romancing 
the  Stone  5.  7.40. 9.40s  Gordon:  Rumtcra 
6.  7.50.  9.50;  Once  Upon  a  Tone  in  the 
West  3.45;  Hod:  Beat  Street;  Lev  fc  La 
Traviau  2. ‘5,  7  Jo.  9.40:  Lev  tii  The1 


HAIFA  430,7.15. 9.15 
AntpbftbeatrerBam  bin  ciin  Africa:  AnnWK 
Against  All  Odds  7. 9.15;  Aumon:  Super- 
girt;  Okk  National  Lampoon's  Vacation; 
Moriah:  Sven  7.  9:  Orahr  Beni  Sneer. 
Orly.  Blame  It  OnRto^.lS:  Mary  Poppim 
1 1,  4, 6  JO:  Pear:  Police  Academy;  Run: 
Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom  4. ' 
6.40. 9;  Maya  the  Bw  II  a.m.:StiavR:  Boy 
Takes  Girl  4  JO:  Muddy  River  7.  V.  15 


RAMAT  CAN  " 

Arana:  Police  Academy  7.40. 9.40:  Alad-t 
din  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp  4,'tr,  Lily: 
Return  of  Martin  Guct\e  7.(5. 9.3(1;  Muya. 
-  the  Bee  4:  Obsk  Romancing  the  Slow  5. 
‘7  J0,  V.4(H  Ordea?  YcmI^3G.  7,311.  VJO:^ 
Ramat  GauThe  Man  Wtw  Loved  Women, 
7 JO.  9.-30  -  -  >- 


HERZLIYA 


David:  Gorky  Park.,7.1?^  9J«:.  Tlftreti*' 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre  7.?0.  o  JO:  Bcilkif 
nobs  and  Broomsticks?  - 
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TEL  AVIV.  -  The  overall  level  of 
activity  in  ibe  stock  market  fell 
yesjerday,  but  the  basic  trends  re¬ 
mained  intact.  Tn  the  bond  market, 
f>rfXPs  continued  to  rise  moderately 
wij^  “amingemeTit”.  shares  were 
more  or  less  dormant.  A  very  small 
tunjover  in  the  “free"  share  market 
brought  a  generally  favourable  trend 
in  prices.  -  •  .  - 

The  background  to  the  activity  in 
recent  days  is  the.  technical  factor  of 
the,  approaching  month-end.  The 
numerous  mutual  funds  not  press¬ 
ure^  at  the  moment  by  redemption/ 
sell  mg  on  the  part  .of  their  investors, 
are  free  to  tty  and  improve  their 
performance  figures  for  the  current 

moflth.  ... 

Of  course,  in  the  farther  back¬ 
ground,  is  the  political  impasse  with 
its  economic  implications,  but  at-ffie 
moment  the  market  is  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  approach,  preferring  to 


and  free  shares  show  gains 
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Tel  Am 
Stock  Exchange 

By  PiNHAS  LANDAU 


react  after  the.  political  air  clears 
-somewhat.' rather  than  try  to  guess 
the  outcome  in  advance. 

The  volume  in  the  bond  market 
remained  at  the  high  level  seen  last 
week,  and  the  prices,  continued  to 
inch  forward,  with  the  overall  index, 
gaining  another  1.1  per  cent  yester¬ 
day.-  Share  volume  was  as  low  as  on 
last.  Thursday,  but  some  sectors 
managed  to  register  fair  gains, 
nevertheless. 

Insurance  companies  were  the 
day's  leaders,  with  a  four  per.  cent 
gain,  with  ofl  almost  as  strong.  Only 
the -bank  shares  in  the  "arrange¬ 
ment,"  which  were  almost  flat,  res- 


Marine  cargo  rates  to  go  up 


By  YA'ACOV  FR1EDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Zim  and.  the  European 
shipping  conferences  it  is  associated 
with  have  called  3  hah  to  the  price, 
war,  which  over  the  past  18  months 
has  caused  freight  charges  to  be 
slashed  by  up  to  50  per  cent.  . 

“We  have  -reached  a  stage  where 
we  xan  no  longer  afford  to  sail  at 
these  cut-rate,  prices.  We  have, 
already  had  to  lay  up  three  of  our 
ships  and  we  believe  that  our  com* 
pemore,  who.  are  not  conference 
members,  will  also  have  to  adjust 
their  prices”  Zim  deputy-general 
manager  Matty  Morgeostem  told 
'f?r Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 

He  stressed  that  upward  price 
adjustments  would  be  gradual,  "tak¬ 
ing  „  the  importers’  and  exporters’- 
needs  into  accounts  We  don't  want 
to; strike  a  blow  at  the.  country's 
foreign  trade,"  he  said. 

The  higher  rates  will  take  effect 
starting  next  month  on  all  lines  be¬ 
tween  Israel,  the  Mediterranean 
pcfrts,  the  continent  and  Britain. 

JXbout  40  freighters  ply  these 
routes,  one  third  of  them  Zim  ships. 


The  competitors  include  the 
Iscont  Company,  headed  by  Ezer 
Weizman,  the  British  Borchard 
Lines,  the  German  CIS  Company 
and  others. 

All  but  Iscont.  which  operates  one 
Israeli-flag  vessel  and  two  chartered 
foreign  ships,  run  their  services  ex¬ 
clusively  with  foreign  vessels,  many 
of  them  cheap  chartered  vessels: 

But  Morgensters  estimated  that 
even  the  “cheapest  charters"  can  no 
-longer  pay  their  way  at  the  slashed 
rates  which  now  prevail. 

-•  When  the  price  war  first  broke 
out.  Zim  made  it  Hear  that  it  would 
fight  “tooth  and  naO”  for  the  surviv¬ 
al  of  its  ships  on  the  home  routes, 
which  are  the  backbone  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  business. 

“The  price  cuts  have  now  reached 
rock  bottom  and  the  trend  must  be 
reversed'.  We  believe  that  the  com¬ 
petition"  will  be  forced  to  follow  us  on 
the. way. back  up  again,”  Morgenst- 
ernsaid.  ... 

The  Shippers  Council,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  importers  and  exporters, 
will  convene  on  Thursday  to  discuss 
Zim's  decision. 


1 wfctt  aKassSsr"” 


CLASSIFIEDS 

affcearino  on  Mondays.  Wadnesd&V 
MON RATES;'' 


MO N RATe$;'  (tfinmuim  of.  S  ,8.00  for.,  8  word*:" ‘each 
additional  wwd  $  1.00  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
Sf0  40  for  8  words:  each  additional  word  St .30.  Payment  in  Israel  Shekels. 
Unices  do  not  indude.. VAT;)  DEADLINES; at  our  qffices  Jerusalem: 
Mtonday/Wednesday  —  idem,  previous  day.  Friday —  5  p.m.' on  Wednesday.  Tel 
Ayiv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
J^usalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  ell  recognized  advertising 
agencies. 
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DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 


i  .  ..  JERUSALEM 


S^LE-  SHIMONI.  BEAUTIFUL;  sunny, 
larct  A  rooms,  parking-  Ttl.  02-630569. 

-  MID-SEPTKMBER..  3*  fur- 
-'•Hixl  -  -telephone.  SW  monthly.  TeL- 051- 

■  "‘•''■kdays.  . . . . . . . in . 

•  TEL  AVIV 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Coo- 

uA  spsvuli>ls:''lnicr-lNracl.''Td.  U3-29414I. 

NETANYA 


NOBIL  GREENBERG,  bousing  specialists. 
ots'KAuls-  J 1  biisbkie  St—  TcL  053-32558. 


FURNITURE  POLISHER  renews  furniture 
u  your  home.  Tel.  04-712979. 


1  1  1  n  1  n  1  I  n  11 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


EXPERIENCED.  RELIABLE  COUPLE  for 
housekeeping,  gardemug/bandyman.  live-in 
for  HcrzJjya  Pituaii-  Please  apply  to  TeL  03- 
652431  (morning).  Q52-70359  (evening*). 


INSURANCE 


;  BVt’L  SHIPPING 

:di»i  'l!!li)!illllliJUJ!lJ)lJl1llllll  Jl  lllllUliUI  II  *iflflHiillll 

OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.,  expert  refiabk 
wuh  35  years'  experience,  professional 
pA^ingtiod  shipping  worldwide,  special  rales 
.  USA.  South  Africa  .operating  aB  over 

LxyjcL  Best  insurance  rales  oc  dje_ market -  Td. 
,i*'J23227  (3  lines)  TdAviv  03-296125.  03- 
^5S2jcveiiin#LC34Sai32)...  rV^;.  - 


LOWEST  RATES,. household,  business,  car 
-  insurance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Tel.  03-340856. 


Embalajes  Hoal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years' 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv.  96  Hayarkon  St, 
r-  TeL  03-229480.  03-426939. 


unrrtD  mizuRHi  baok  <§> 


COMPARE,  YOUR  MO.VEY  rJ^mN’S  WORE  _ _ 

L-AR  PAZ"  AND  EURO  PAZ"  PRICES  ELE3E1- 


REN’C”/  EXCHANGE  RATES 


CHEQUES  AND  |  BANKNOTES 

transactions! 


PURCHASE,  sale  purchase,  sale 


v  05,0342 
361.9450 
-  96.0W7 
31.JJ894 
85.0577 
112.6035 
32.9690 
3?-2N» 
26.2S3S 
45.5128 
m*381 
2304240 
*73.8741 
47.4769 
136.7852 
f 56.3582 
J1L5344 


278-4659 
366.4611 
'  97.2127 
31.6799 
86.1190 
114.0086 
33.380* 
33.6759 
26.61  IB 
•  46.0807 
212.0514 
233.2992 
176.0437: 
48.0694 
I3S.4920 
.  158.3092 
113.9386 


.272.6000 
358-7400 
95.1600 
29-9200 
84.3000 
111.6000 
■  32.2500 
323300 
25.7100 
443200 
205.9200 
220.1600 
146.4800 


282.2900 
371.4900 
•  96.5500 
32.  LI  00  . 
87.3000 
115.5700. 
-33.8400 
34.1400 
26.9800 
46.7100 
214^9600 
238.6300 
185.9600 


1353700  1403900 
148.0000 . 160.4800 
til 3300  1153000 


URTHEH  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPABTMEAJT 
4  AHTJZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  3294 14,  AND  AT  ALL  OUH  BRANCHES-  _ 


jftlT£D  fllilHflHj  PflflH 


trained  the  general  index  10  a  very 
modest  gain  of  0.61  percent.  Again, 
one  must  stress  that  the  minimal 
volume  level  robs  these  gains  of  most 
of  their  significance.  They  are. 
however,  preferable  to  losses: 

Announcements: 

Mosaics  Wolfman  published  re¬ 
sults  of  the  1983/84  year,  which 
showed  a  fall  in  the  adjusted  profit 
achieved  by  the  company  from  IS7.8 
million  to  IS6m.  in  constant.  March 
1984  shekels. 

Neot  Aviv  also  announced  its  re¬ 
sults  for  the  year  ending  March  31. 
1984.  The  company  succeeded  in 
turning  a  IS9.5m.  loss  in  1982/83  into 
a  profit  of  just  over  ISlm.  in  the 
latest  year,  after  adjustment  to  infla¬ 
tion. 

Bank  Tefahot  achieved  a  large 
profit  m  the  1983/84  year,  although 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year  (storv 
on  page  6). 

The  shares  of  the  Israel  General 
Bank  that  were  issued  in  the  recent 
rights  issue  will  commence  trading 
-  on  July  31.  These  shares  will  be 
“free"  shares,  i.e.  not  covered  by  the 
arrangement  with  the  Treasury, 
which  General  Bank  entered  into 
last  October.  Thus  the  bank's  shares 
will  trade  simultaneously  as  both 
“free”  and  “arrangement/'  The  dif¬ 
ference  will  be,  of  course  in  the 
price:  The  “free”  shares  will  open  at 
a  base  price  of  2,213,  only  an  eighth 
of  the  dollar-linked  price  of  the 
shares  in  the  “arrangement." 

Tadir  Ready  Mixed  Concrete 
announces  that  its  nominal  profits  of 
IS172m.  became  a  IS  13m.  loss  after 
adjustment  for  inflation  in  the  year 
ending  March  31.  1984.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  its  nominal  profits  of 
ISSlm.  shrunk  to  IS11.9m. 

Yardeo  Hotels,  who  are  engaged 
in  a  management  struggle  with  the 
Hilton  Jerusalem  Ltd.  company  over 
who  is  to  oversee  control  of  the 
hotel,  informed  the  exchange  that  on 
July  17  the  Jerusalem  District  court 
issued  temporary  injunctions  in 
favour  of  Yarden.  allowing  it  to 
control  the  activities  of  Hilton.  On 
July  19  a  further  discussion  in  the 
presence  of  both  sides  took  place, 
and  the  injunctions  were  upheld 
pending  judgement  on  the  primary 
claim. 


Fibronix  signs  deal  - 
to  seil  cables  to  AT&T 

TEL  AVIV  —  Fibronix,  an  Israeli 
fibreoptic  communications  com¬ 
pany.  announced  last  week  it  has 
signed  an  agreement  to  sell  the 
American  communications  com¬ 
pany  AT&T  Information  Systems  its 
FM-1 600  fibreoptic  cables. 
f  AT&T  will  distribute  the  product 
under  its  own  name,  but  Fibronix 
will  also  continue  to  sell  the  cable  via 
its  worldwiide  distribution  channels. 


A  comprehensive  source  of 
information,  with  background 
material  and  updated  financial  and 
technical  reports  on  major  Israeli 
industrial  companies  represented 
on  Well  Street. 

Author  Joseph  Moigenstem  was 
The  Jerusalem  Post's  financial 
writer  for  many  years,  and 
specializes  in  the  field  of 
high  technology. 

IS  2160* 

(including  VAT  and  postage) 
136  pages,  softcover. 

Available  from 

The  Jerusalem  Post  Book 
Department 

P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000. 
Tel.  02-528181/288 

•  Valid  until  July  31 . 
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AMERICAN  ISRAEL  RANK  LTD  , 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
29.7.84 

Friday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
agsdart  the  Imd  Shekel,  to r 
U.S.  dodzr  transactions  under  S2OO0 
and  transactions  of  otter  aunadet 
under  the  equivalent  nf  SS98. 

Seffing  Boyfe 
USS  278.4665  275.05 

Sterling  366.4619  361.94 

DM  97.1282  95.931 

French  FR  31.6799  31.28 

Dutch  G  86.0526  84.99 

Swiss  FR  113.8456  U2.44C 

Swedish  KR  333693  32.95 

Norwegian  KR  33.6211  33.20) 

Danish  KR  26.5839  26.25) 

FmoisfrMK  46.1993  45.62! 

Canadians  212.1164  209.50 

Australians  ■  .  233.0068  230.1* 
Rand  176.9236  174.741 

Belgian  Con  (10)  48.1152  4732: 

Belem  Fin  (10)  47.6215  47.03) 

Austrian  SH  (10)  .1383169  136.61: 

Yen  (100)  114.1256  112.711 

Spanish  PTS(100)  171.7710  169.65 

Italian  Ure  (1000)  15&2196  1562# 

GOUfcS334.3V334.80 


275.0335 

361.9440 

95.9307 

31.2894 

84.9918 

112.4421 

319578 

33.2065 

26.2561 

45.6297 

209.5014 

230.1342 

174.7425 

47.5219 

47.0343 

136.6116 

112.7186 

169.6533 

156.2690 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 

USS 

DM 

Swiss  FR 


1.3168778  peri 

2,8655/65  per  S 

2.4450/60  perS 

8.7900)50  perS 


Commercial  Banks 

mot  pari  of  ■•arrangeiDem“« 


OHHr 

2320 

- 

+  120 

Maritime  <■  1 

1098 

403 

n.c. 

Maritime1'  5 

306 

254 

—3 

N.  AnunCitn  1 

1753 

13 

-9 

N.  American? 

1224 

15 

_7 

S.  .Amor,  op 

21 75 

Q 

-10 

Danui i 

317 

38 

Danot  ? 

70 

726 

Do  mu  v:  2 

107 

- 

+2 

first  lm'Hi.5 

387 

1856 

n.c. 

F1BI  i»r 

331 

591 

+- 

Commercial  Banks 

l  part  of  ‘■arrangement  “  r 


1DB  r  959U  186 

IDB  B  r  99W  4 

IDBpA  62000 

L'nionU.l  7280  W 

Divpuni  B  r  12700  73 

Di-scouni  A  r  12760  132 

Discputi  B  ai  1480  119 

Mizrahi  r  3954  507 

Mizrahi  h  4060  28 

Mizrahi  cn  9  .  1800  112 

Hapoalim  p  8297  - 

Hapoalim  r  '  6400  760 

Hapoalim  b  6400  100 

Hapoalim  cn  S  24800  3 

General  A  17200  16 

General  np  S  39900  - 

General  op  ■*  14900  1 

General  cn  5  12710  6 

General  cn  “  850  26 

Leu  mi  O.l  4071  108S 

Leu  mi  m  9  5730  16 

Leumi  en  1 1  1664  596 

Finance  Trade  5886  5 

Finance  Trade  5  2976'  22 

Mortgage  Banks 

AdanimiTl  1185  4 

Gen.  Mortgage  1284  23 

Gen.  Monyjyi-  1287  - 

Carmel  r  762  5 

Carmel  deb  402  53 

Biman  726  6 

Dev.  Mortgager  380  60 

Dcv.Monsiaeeb  400  - 

Mishkan  r  ‘  1325  6 

Indepcndenee  845  23 

Tefahot  pr  noaadin 

Tefahot  r  no  iradin 

Tefahot  deb.  1  no  iradin 

Tefahot  deb.  2  no  iradin 

Javsour  I  151  3 


9900  4 

62000 

7280  W 


Dan  H-'i  .U ; 
Dan  lloteh  ? 
L'-.ra!  Beavh 
Kene- 

^  aTiien  HoM 
YjMer,  H-’ivi 

>  jb^l.vn 
^  jltjl'^m  iip 

Computers 

Dal. I 
Hilun  ! 

Hil-n  5 
1  j.ine 
Wane  op 
CJ.il  Comp 
CI.il  i.'inp  .’r 
M.L.L.  I 
Ml  L  5 
M.L.L.  %-p 
M.i-ho* 

Nil.  m  1 
Nlkui  5 
Sikm  ep 
Team  1 
Team  op 


*24  -HIP 


*15  ■*■]'>  3 

*7  —  -.5 


Real  Estate,  Building 


8297 

- 

-922 

-10.0 

Gindi  1 

556 

5~ 

n.c. 

_ 

6400 

760 

n.c. 

— 

Gindi  5 

338 

30 

n.c. 

_ 

6400 

100 

n.c. 

— 

Oran 

231 

189 

n.c. 

24800 

3 

-300 

-1.2 

Orcn? 

99 

435 

n.c. 

_ 

17200 

16 

+264 

-1.6 

Azonm  Prop 

250 

246 

-9 

-3.5 

39900 

— 

— 

— 

Azonm  -’pE 

210 

9 

-11 

-5.0 

14900 

1 

+499 

+3.5 

Eilon 

y. 

IS 

-6 

-10.2 

LZ710 

6 

+379 

+3.1 

Eil*>n  op 

50 

_ 

850 

26 

-JO 

-3.4 

El-R*"  1 

130 

3 

a-Q 

-*-7.4 

4071 

1088 

-*•21 

t-5 

El-Rox  5 

112 

n.r. 

_ 

5730 

16 

-*•200 

+3.6 

Amntfnim 

151 

z 

_ 

1664 

596 

-5 

-.3 

Amntfmm  op 

91 

is 

-15 

-14.2 

5886 

5 

n.c. 

- 

Atrica  IwJ'.I 

1715 

8 

-15 

-.9 

2976'  22  +30 

Banks 

1185  4  n.c. 

12*U  23  n.c. 

1287  -  — 

762  3  +1 

402  53  +27 

726  6  +66 

380  60  n.c. 

400 

1325  6  -11 

845  23  -6 

nc>  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
151  3  +10 


Jaysour  5 

135 

4 

+  1 

+  1.1 

Jayvjur  op 

SO 

35 

n.c 

— 

Merov  r 

373 

250 

n.c. 

- 

Financial  Institutions 

Shilton  r 

75 

500 

-I 

-1.3 

Shilton  op  B 

981 

5 

+  101 

+  11.5 

Atrrictilruro  A 

13250 

— 

+850 

+6.9 

Agriculture  C 

26000 

— 

+  1200 

+4.8 

Lcurai  ln4r 

1135 

— 

— 

— 

Leumi  lnd  b 

1160 

— 

- 

— 

(nd.  0cv.  P. 

17400 

— 

+  850 

+5.1 

lnd.  Dev.  C 

63000 

.  3  +3000 

+5.0 

lnd.  Dev .  CC 

40000 

— 

- 

— 

Lid.  Dev.  CC1 

40500 

1 

+1500 

+3.9 

Lid.  Dev.  D 

34200 

— 

— 

— 

lnd.  Dev.  DD 

10359 

— 

— 

— 

Contractors 

256 

74 

-9 

-3.4 

Tourism 

27500 

— 

— 

~ 

•Gal  Lease  0.1 

276 

3 

n.c. 

— 

Gal  Lease  U.5 

180 

52 

n.c. 

— 

Gal  Lease  deb 

1760 

40 

n.c. 

- 

Insurance 

Anehr 

454 

34 

+30 

+7.) 

Arvch  op 

311 

33 

t7 

+2  J 

Arxvh  sub  deb 

4940 

— 

- 

— 

Ararat  0.1  r 

365 

23 

+33 

+9.9 

Ararat  0-5  b 

130 

160 

n.c 

- 

Rcmsur  0. 1  r 

688 

— 

— 

— 

RcinsurO.5  r 

167 

15 

+12 

+7.7 

Hadar J  243 

Hadar  5  .  _105_ 

Hassnch  r  901 

PtaoenbcO.l  r  1207 

Phoenix  0-5  r  515 

Hamisfaraar  1  1240 

Hanu5hmar5  980 


11  ..n.c.  - 

844  +60  +7.f 

5  +110  +10.0 
8  -25  -4.6 

-  +40  +43 

3  +40  +43 


Yardcnia  0  1  r 

240 

39 

-12 

-4.8 

Yardcnia  0.5  r 

Hi 

13 

+10 

+9.9 

Yardcnia  op  2 

95 

127 

-5 

-5.0 

Meriorah  1 

2700 

— 

— 

— 

Mcnorah  5 

475 

41 

-15 

-3.1 

Sahar  r 

589 

I 

n.c. 

— 

Securitas  r 

420 

108 

+28 

+7.1 

Zurr 

301 

18 

-9 

-1.8 

Zion  Hold  1 

287 

8 

+4 

+1.4 

Zion  Hold.  5 

150 

5 

n.c. 

- 

Atricj Nr  In 
Arozim 
Aranm  i»p 
Ark'djn  i'.  1 
ArledanD.5 
Ben  1  jkjr 1 
Ben  Yjk.tr  op 
Baranoviiu:  1 
Bjran.'wiur 
Bardnoni>Z(>p 
Dankner 
Dnicker  I 
Drucker  5 
Dntcker  op 

Djradn.l 
DaradH  5 
Da  rad  op 
H.L.B  ii  1 
H.L.B.  H.5  r 

Propen  y  Bldg. 

Ba\<idei‘.  I 

Ba' side  i ‘.5 

ILDCr 

Ispro 

Isralom 

Isras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dc\.op 
Clal  Real 
Lumir  1 
Lumtr  5 
Lumir  i>p 
M.T.M.  1 
Bide  Res. 
Bldg.  Res.  op 

Modul 
Mishnael 
Menrat* 
Mcnrav  op 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-Lezop 
Levinstein  1 
Levinstein  5 
Levinstein  op 
Lifschiiz  1 
Lifschitz  5 
Lifschitz  op 
Scot  Avit 
Azorim  Prop. 
Sahar  Hold  l 
Sahar  Hold  5 
Solel  Boneli*  • 
Sahafl 
Sahaf  5 
Sahaf  op 
Afar  Ve'Sela 
Prinz 

Cacsaica  I>.  1 
Caesarea  M3 
Rubinstein  I 
Rubinstein  5 
Rogovin  I 
Rogmin  5 
Rogov  in  op 
Rasscop 
Rasscor 
Rasscoop 


-61  — 10.0 
+o  +3.7 
+9  +1.6 
n.c.  - 
+6  +2.2 
+5  +.6 

n.c.  - 
-15  -13 

+80  +3.9 
+  15  +2.4 

+  10  +2.6 
+20  +2.6 
-5  -2.1 

+2  +1.4 
+  1  +1.2 
+2  +3.2 

+6  +17.6 
+  15  +.5 

-5  *5 


320  -  -15 

170  47 

64  317  -1 

125  30  +5 

751  23  -I 

660  28  n.c. 

650  20  +10 

138  75  +10 

85  150  n.c. 

265  19  n.c. 

137  b-o.  1  +6 

110  41  +6 

no  trading 
467  115  -1 

492  -  +10 

335  27  +5 

•  930  ■  -  -39-  +80 
270 
143 
106 

1070  35  n.c. 

355  3  +5 

136  55  +1 

60  193  n.c. 


89  110  +9 

629  66  +12 

588  156  +28 


-  +10 
27  +5 


10  +30 


Trade  &  Services 


Trade 

Inter-Gamma  I  277 
Inter-Gamma  5  123 

Inter-Gam.  op  51 
Mcir  Ezra  704 

Mcir  Ezra  op  350 
Teta  I  167 

Tcia5  119 

Tela  op  46 

Gal  Trade  286 
Gal  Trade  op 
Cnisial  1  200 

Rapac  0. 1  2604 

RapacOJ  549 

Supcrsul  2  15 00 

Superset  B  10  640 

Supersol  op  C  720 

Services 

Delckr  2200 

Harel  1  1300 

Hare!  5  880 

Lighterage  0. 1  961 

Lighterage  0.5  550 

.Cold  Store  0.1  17779 

Cold  Store  I  7920 
Israel  EIcc.  r 
Bond  Ware  0.1  615 

Bond  Ware  0.5  369 

Bond  Ware  op  258 
Conson  Hold  1  295 

Consort  03  177 

Conson  op  A  151 
Kopcl  l  35C 

Kopcl  op  18f 

Hotels.  Tourism 


121  n.c. 
128  +1 
31  -10 

3  n.c. 
47  -16 

30  -9 

760  +6 

70  -30 

no  trading 
73  +18 


Agriculture 

Hadar  0. 1  2 

Hadar  0.5 
Hadar  op 

Mchadrin  21 


Pri-Or 

Shcnhar 


220 

61 

n.c. 

- 

95 

91 

+34 

+3.2 

42 

20 

n.c. 

— 

2157 

14 

n.c. 

— 

280 

36 

-7 

-2.4 

740 

3 

n.c. 

— 

170 

177 

n.c. 

— 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 


s.o.1 

-137 

150 

n.c. 

78 

+  100 

788 

n.c. 

662 

-30 

31 

+149 

9 

+30 

— 

+40 

163 

+30 

99 

+19 

i  1 

+10 

no  trading 

150 

+15 

'  133 

+  10 

1  — 

n.c. 

32 

n.c. 

’  31 

n.c. 

i  6 

1 

+20 

b.o.I 

+50 

80 

+53 

Atas 
Alas  op 
Atlantic 
Atlantic  op  • 
Gold  Frost  ] 
Gold  Frost  5 
Gold  Fros  op 
Duhck  r 
Dubck b 
Sanlakol  I 
Sanlakol  5 
Sanlakol  op 

Pri-Zc  1 
Pri-Ze  5 
Pn-Zc  op 
Tempo  1 
Tempo  5 
Izhar  1 
Izhar5 
Man  1 
Man  5 
Sunfrost 
Eliicr 
As  sis 
Angel 
Shcmen  p 


420  ? 

182 

8L  68 

38  20 

165. 


1100  110 

+483  44 

340  38 

299 

755  86 

700  40 


-5  -1-2 


-2  -1.2 
-1  -1.7 

n.c.  - 
+50  +4.8 
+  12  +2.6 


+5  +.7 

+10  +1.5 
+20  +3.8 
n.c. 


Textiles  and  Clothing 


1  >ji- 
1  »t  1-  if 
Baruch  I 
Karikh  5 
Baruch  .«p 
M  i-k.:  'sp-ri  I 
ALi-I.j  Spi'M  ' 
ttl. ill  I 
Ell. 111  op 
Area!*1  in  r 
Atj  B  I 
Al.i  CH.I 
AlJ  i*p 
L>eila  G.1I1I  ( 
Di'fi.i  OiMJ 

Intleil  Spinners 
I'niteJ  Spinner- 
Srinner-'T 
3  ii.ilo*  1 
\  Mali:**  5 
V\  .ir  Jimvn 
U.ihliniH  «»p 

Zikil  I 
Ziku  5 

Tip  T«»p  1 
Tip  Top  up 
Vunui  I 
1'timar  5 
LotziaO  1 
LihItij  ".J 
Lie.il  * 
Lic.ii  **p 
MiFGIiCM 
MIF  Glico  op 
Magnetic  1 
Maquette  5 
E.igL  I  ■ 

Eacle  5 
E.ick  if 
Entek  1 
PuljpiHU 

p,. leal  11  4 
Polvg'in  r 
Pjrpkl 
Parginl  up 
SritavUeTina 

Rug.Kin 


IrC 

S4  |(4t 

52» 


J  -s  - 

I  (111  +111  1-] 

2ll  n.c. 


IS 

52  10  n.c. 

St  125  +7 

5U  215  n.c. 

745 

55  23»  —5 

■HI  1iM5  -5 


22  n.c. 
4S  n  c. 


I  i.iit.i  (  in.  nils..) 

r-’N 

146 

+59 

-t-h.7 

Te".:«  r 

Tk--.i  b 

536H  12 

no  trading 

+30 

+  9 

U'.i"P  J 

2n7ri 

4 

n.c. 

- 

3411 

-10 

-“2.9 

l.ip'kl  *'p 

2'? 

- 

- 

- 

1  lead  V  J  : 

2tUi) 

192 

+45 

■ 

IViriiL’hi-nik.il- 

irui 

125 

-11 

-h.2 

M.iXim.i  1 

2411 

1 

+12 

+5  3 

Maxima  ’ 

1X7 

130 

+2 

+  1.1 

V1.ixini.,<ip 

120 

50 

+  ? 

+n.2 

NVi.i  i.’livm 

41? 

2Ji 

n.c 

— 

Sall.i  1 

55il 

15 

+40 

+7.8 

S.ini'  5 

441.1 

3 

n.c 

- 

kedcni  i  hem 

3UI 

7  n  c.- 

kedem  ( livm 

toil 

- 

-i  II 

T  ti.L  1 

2.W 

1 1 

-7 

-.4 

T  II  L.  ? 

IIS 

- 

_ 

- 

Tdi  L  .ip 

45 

44 

-3 

-7.1 

T..'.i 

84IJ 

it 

+21 

+2.h 

Tax.i  i«pb 

431.1 

1 

n.c 

- 

Fnii. irtim 

1772 

40 

_  s 

r.ir>  >  I’hurin 

314 

5*1 

n  c. 

- 

Wood.  Paper.  Printing 


9$ 

- 

- 

- 

Dal  r.  in  1 

255 

4 

+5 

-r2.it 

43 

It) 

n.c. 

- 

Palma  5 

167 

32S 

-is 

-9.7 

375 

h.tf.2 

+  1S 

+5.0 

Patron  >>p 

91 

151 

n.c. 

- 

no  trading 

fl.int.tn  1 

355 

X7 

+  /6 

+5.l> 

140 

- 

n.c. 

- 

!  Liman  op 

260 

MO 

ft  c. 

- 

40 

375 

-3 

-6.6 

Y.kH  1 

25.X 

48 

-1 

-.4 

1  in 

— 

- 

- 

V.iL-h  ? 

1711 

- 

- 

- 

h7 

- 

- 

- 

Ashkvlon 

<7 

120 

-5 

-5  4 

27n 

2ft 

_ , 

-.7 

Ashkcli'n,»p 

4X 

149 

n.c 

- 

125 

— 

- 

- 

Mi  4011 

1190 

- 

-3ft 

-2.9 

970 

5 

—6 

-.6 

Paper  Mill- 

12795 

10 

-50 

-.4 

+3W 

46 

n.c. 

— 

Sl*. Midi. 1  t 

255 

5 

-1 

-.4 

14X1 

3 

+61 

+4.3 

Sc.ni  Jia  up 

121 

n.c 

- 

1310 

-10 

-.8 

Rim  o.l  r 

989 

6 

r  46 

+4.9 

IS21) 

9 

n.c. 

— 

Rim"  4  r 

54U 

54 

+  1X 

403 

5ft 

n.c. 

- 

Taal  B  r 

1100 

20 

+  1111 

+  UI.M 

20  +101 

9  +105 
91  - 15 

299  +(, 

60  -2 
2  n.c. 
167  n.c 


Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alumii  I  7h(l  - 

Alumil  5  290  - 

Aliimil  up  373  - 


Metal  Products 

228  30  + 


Metals  and  t 

CVijgun 

CVi.ieonnp 
L'rdanO.  i  r 
L'rJanO  5  r 
L'rdan  ■  ip 
Cable-  r 
Halehol  I 
H.nehol  5 
Is. Can  Curp  1 
l-  (  an  Cnrp  < 
Morgan 
Mi+g.in  op 
Sdi’m  Mel.iK  l 
Sdom  McI.iIm'P 
2i*>n  Cablo  I 
Zuin  Cables  5 
Kadmani  1 
Kadnt.im  5 
kadmani  op 

N'echushlan  11.  f 
Nerhushtan  0.5 
Arad 
Arad  i»p 
Pecker  Si  eel 
King  I 
Line  5 
klil  I 
klil5 
Sheladot 
Shekid'rt  op 
Laehish  I 
Lachish  5 
Ladti'h  »*p 


Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics.  Optics 

Elbit  3  r  84300 

Elbit  op  124504* 
Ek.nU  3 

Elc.'li.2'r  164  21 

. JOT- . 

Electro  ",  I  r  iro 

Elccir.1 0.5  r  5 

Electro  rip  4  S45  j 

Elron  -ysilh 

Am  2410  3 

Am  op  2150  l 

Clal  Electronic-  7250  S 

Spectrnnix  I  d!32U 

Sped  ram  5  dSoO  3 

Sfvctronix  op  2S35 

Feuchtw-aneer  320  24 

Feuchmangcr  206  15 

Feuehl  ,»p  110  15 

Cyclone  1  395  2 

Cyclone  5  174  2 

Cyclone  op  99  15 

kill.'  Adler  I  260  1 

Kara  Adler  5  115  6 

T.A  T.  1  84« 

TAT.  5  48  J 

T.A.T.  v>p  730 

Tedca  430  5 

Tcdea  op  330 

Building  Materials 


30  +3 

-  -10 
II  -15 


15  -15 

S  -14 
-  -Ill 

n  +20 


29  +25 

168  +2 


75  -18 

33  +27 


Andin  1 

135U 

41) 

-50 

-3.6 

AnJin  5 

13ft) 

in 

— S5 

-I..I 

Vndm  op 

545 

73 

—S 

-.9 

Fix  e  J 

374 

54 

+34 

+  ltl.ll 

Fi»  e  .1  i'p 

225 

40 

+7 

+3  2 

Zika  1 

1066 

- 

- 

- 

Zik a  5 

K25 

- 

- 

- 

Poliak  1 

6ft) 

79 

-60 

-9.1 

P0II.1V.  5 

31m 

44 

-14 

-4.5 

Pi'll: ik  >'p  1 

K5 

30 

-15 

-1?.» 

industrial  investment 

Cent  1  at  Trade-  |ri5P  49 

+95 

-‘-6.2 

ki'nrp 

CI.il  Industry 

no  trading 
4511  665  ' 

n.c. 

_ 

Clal  Ind.'p  C 

1713 

23 

+  [ft> 

+6.2 

Tech  Kes. 

53 

1324 

+? 

+ 10.4 

Tech  Res.  »>p 

55 

t.o.l 

_i 

-6.7 

47  n.c. 


-  Investment  Companies 


n.c. 

- 

L'nicn  r 

230 

56 

+21 

+  HI.I 

+4 

+5.5 

IDB  Dev  r 

1030 

M 

n.c. 

_ 

n.c. 

— 

InivhjO.I 

216 

5 

+  17 

+s.5 

lnctibaii.5 

XX 

61 

-10 

-jn.2 

+29 

+  10.0 

Elgar  r 

452 

19 

+41 

+  10.0 

-5 

-3.2 

Elgar  b 

530 

- 

- 

-5 

-2.1 

Ellcrn 

600 

273 

+4S 

+S.7 

- 

- 

Ellcm  b 

ftbft 

105 

+  55 

+9.| 

+  15 

+5.0 

Amivs.tr 

3500 

4 

+  100 

+2.9 

+9 

+  1.4 

Atik  1 

K30O 

im 

n.c. 

- 

n.c. 

- 

Alik  5 

5073 

170 

+25 

+  .5 

+2 

+.3 

Cube  let 

414 

50 

+  1 

f  ’ 

+2 

+.5 

Israel  Corp.  1 

735 

66 

n.c. 

- 

+  1 

+  .2 

Israel  Cnrp.  5 

320 

82 

+4 

+  1.3 

+  1 

+  .2 

WolfMsntl.l 

29UO 

- 

n.c. 

n.c. 

- 

\VtfllM%n  1  r 

1450 

25 

+20 

+  1.4 

-8 

-7.3 

Ampa  r 

1250 

12 

+70 

+  5.9 

n.c. 

— 

Ainpi  >  -p  1 

1903 

4 

+  118 

+6.6 

Hapncl.  In',  r 

1080 

1 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi  ln\. 

042 

17 

-3 

-.3 

Dive.  In\est  r 

1900 

n.c. 

84300 

5 

+  150O 

+  1.8 

124500 

- 

+  1499 

+  1.2 

330 

30 

+  15 

+4.X 

164 

219 

-1 

-.6 

.  .207.. 

...  — . . 

....  -.1-.  r. 

x  . . 

2220 

- 

+  102 

+.4.S 

848 

55 

n.c. 

— 

54? 

16 

+  24 

+4.6 

84500 

3 

+2000 

+2.4 

2410 

38 

-10 

-.4 

2150 

15 

n.c. 

— 

7250 

as 

+45 

+2.0 

dl?2U 

9 

+77 

+6.2 

dSftft 

52 

n.c. 

- 

2S35 

~ 

— 

— 

520 

246 

-10 

-3.0 

206 

150 

-5 

-2.4 

no 

»Sl 

n.c. 

- 

395 

23 

-5 

-1.3 

174 

27 

n.c. 

- 

99 

15U 

n.c. 

- 

260 

17 

n.c. 

- 

115 

62 

n.c. 

- 

849 

9 

n.c. 

- 

481 

2 

n.c. 

- 

730 

6 

n.c. 

— 

4Xi 

50 

n.c 

- 

390 

5 

+  10 

+3.1 

+p  +3.1 
+9  +3.0 

+  15  +1S_5 
n.c. 


l.P  Industries 

217 

36 

+s 

Altol 

250 

■» 

n.c. 

Alkuitfp 

85 

10 

-6 

Ackervlcm  \ 

315 

20 

n.c. 

Ackcrstcin  5 

221 

21) 

n.c. 

Tadii  1 

900 

20 

+20 

Tadir  5 

325 

— 

+  1? 

Barton  1 

179 

65 

-1 

Banon  5 

79 

— 

+3 

Bunon  op 

72 

1 

+2_5 

Hamavlul  1 

145 

12 

n.c. 

Hamaslul  5 

115 

44 

n.c. 

Hamaslul  »p 

149 

36 

n.c. 

Tromavhest  1 

685 

3 

-35 

T romavhcvl  5 

275 

4 

-12 

M.L.T.  1 

JS0 

30 

n.c. 

M.L.T.5 

130 

35 

n.c. 

Modul  lnd. 

127 

25 

+3 

Wolfman  1 
Wolfman  5 


no  trading 
no  trading 


Chemicals,  Rubber.  Plastics 


-6.7 

A  can  Chcm .  5 

1135 

25 

+84 

+R.0 

Agan  op 

949 

7 

-5? 

-5.3. 

Alliance  Tire 

200 

10 

+is 

+9.9 

+.4 

Gal  Indus.  | 

1070 

6 

+64 

+4.3 

Gal  Indus.  5 

258 

250 

-12 

-4.4 

2 

Gal  Indus,  op 

181 

198 

-27 

-13.0 

+4.5 

Dexter  Chcm. 

173 

144 

+3 

+  1.8 

Fertilizer  0. 1 

2125 

— 

+  10 

+  .5 

+6.2 

Fertilizer  0.5 

800 

21 

+30 

+3.9 

+10.0 

Fertilizer  ftp 

523 

40 

+25 

+5.0 

Miznhi  In'. 
Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 

Hiron  V  . 

Hiron  5 
Hiron  op 
Export  r 
Export  op 
Jordan  Expl. 
.lorden  E.  op 

CI.il  in 
Clal  >ii 
Landee,.  0. 1 
LindecoO.5 
Landcco  op 
Magord.l 
M.igoro.5 
Ozinx.il.l 
Ozh.H.5 
P.17  In'  CM. 
Pam.16. 1 
Pjma  H.5 
Piixon 


Research  &  Dei  elopment 

Clever  De'iee^  )63  5o  -1  -.6 

CIc'erDe'.op  113  u0  +1  +1.1 

Ga  III  Tech.  I  l7„  103  -2  -1.4 

Gall!  Tech,  op  j,-  141  -8  -8.9 

Oil  Exploration 

Dekk  Exph'.  I  6S8  41  +63  +III.1 

Delek  Explo  5  357  136  n.c.  — 

Oil  Expl.  Paz  +1600  102  +70  +  4.6 

Teroill  228  b.o.I  +11  +5.1 

Teroil  5  123  -  -1  -.X 

Teroilopl  75  200  +5  +  7.1 

J.O.E.L.  247  324  +16  +6.9 

J.O.E  L  »<p  1  201  187  +21  +11.7 

M.G.N.  I  212  20  +7  +3.4 

M.G.N.5  98  9S  n.c. 

M. G.N. op  5U  431  +5  +11.1 

Sei>mica  I  234  151  -26  -10.0 

Seixmicj  5  121  57  -3  -2.4 

Scnmicaop  86  b.o.I  +6  +7.5 

Fedot  I  r  270  54  n.c. 

N. Amerl  17y  55  -5  -2.7 

N.  Amer  5  72  440  +  6  +9.1 

N.Amcrop  56  232  +3  +6.7 

Naphta  r  540U0  -  +2TKM  +3.9 

New  Listings 

Adfjr  Textile^  413  314  +20  +3.1 

Abbreviations: 

h.,»  buxer»nnly  n«-  wthange 

s.n.  M.II0 -•■«!'  r  rtui-k  red 

j  withiiiii  dividend  h  Ixr.irer 

\  u  ,1  hmi  1  6-Jui,'.  r  preferred 

.■  "iihnui  nehiv  up  option 


Notice  to 
Importers  and 

Exporters 


Continent  —  Israel  —  Continent  Conference 
(CONiSCON) 

announces  that  because  of  the  continuing  drop  in  marine  freight 
charges  and  the  rise  in  various  costs  during  the  past  year,  the 
shipping  companies  in  the  Conference  have  been  forced  to 
cancel  all  temporary  freight  agreements  effective  August  7. 
1984. 

To  obtain  the  new  freight  tarif.  please  contact  one  of  the 
companies  in  the  Conference,  or  their  Israel  agents.  M.  Dizengoff 
and  Co.  Ltd..  Ardo  Shipping  Ltd.,  and  Aaron  Rosenfeld  end  Sons 
Ltd. 


hutiM  'h.i !  wwwwcr 


Notice  to 
Importers  and 
Exporters 


The  Israel- UK  -  UK- Israel  Conference 

announces  that  because  of  the  continuing  drop  in  marine  freight 
charges  and  the  rise  in  various  costs  during  the  past  year,  the 
shipping  companies  in  the  Conference  have  been  forced  to 
cancel  all  temporary  marine  freight  agreements,  effective  August 
7.  1984. 

To  obtain  the  new  freight  tariff,  please  contact  one  of  the 
companies  in  the  Conference,  or  tbeir  agents  in  Israel.  M. 
Dizengoff  and  Co.  Ltd..  Ardo  Shipping  Ltd.  and  Associated 
Maritime  Agencies  AMA  Ltd. 


Er»m  Frenkel 
Editor 


Ari  Rath 
fcdiinr  and 
SUmupmg  Dircoi'V 
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No  sooner  than., 


WITH  the  election  campaign  scarcely  behind  us.  Mr.  Cohen- 
Orgad's  Treasury  has  begun  to  talk  about  the  need  for 


recession  ary  steps. 

Real  wages  must  be  cut.  subsidies  must  be  reduced,  credit 
facilities  must  be  curtailed.  The  Finance  Minister  is  no  doubt 
counting  on  the  public's  short  memory’,  since  the  Likud's  entire 
election  campaign  as  regards  economic  policy  was  based  on  the 
scare  tactic  that  Labour  was  the  party  of  recession. 

Or.  and  this  may  be  even  closer  to  the  truth,  the  Likud  knew 
that  its  public  knew  that  this  propaganda  line  was  not  credible, 
but  simply  enjoyed  the  argument. 

In  either  case.  Cohen-Orgad  can  feel  free  to  say  and  do  the 
reverse  of  what  the  Likud  espoused  during  the  campaign. 

Bur  there  is  orte  carry-over  from  the  campaign.  In  response 
to  the  criticism  of  the  government’s  economic  performance,  the 
Likud  strategists  whipped  out  the  claim  that  the  fault  lay  with 
Labour  and  the  Histadrut.  The  Histadrut's  unwillingness  to 
agree  to  a  “package  deal"  on  wages  and  prices  was  the  root 
cause  of  the  country's  rampant  inflation. 

It  was  this  and  not  the  government's  spending  and  not  the 
government's  pump-priming  to  woo  the  electorate  into  a  false 
sense  of  prosperity,  that  was  the  cause  of  our  economic  woes. 

This  line  still  prevails.  It  is  now  being  deployed  to  try  to 
bludgeon  the  Histadrut  into  acquiescence,  and  failing  that,  to 
justify  the  steps  the  Treasury,  in  desperation,  feels  it  must  take. 

Histadrut  secretary-general  Israel  Kessar  does  not  intend  to 
be  stampeded,  however.  He  insists,  and  rightly  so.  on  a  total 
policy  framework.  Such  a  framework  would  include  a  reorder¬ 
ing  of  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  public  resources  and 
guarantees  that  the  economic  burdens  resulting  from  lowered 
government  expenditures  would  be  shared  equally  and  not  fall 
solely  on  the  shoulders  of  salaried  employees. 

He  and  his  fellows  in  the  Histadrut  argue  that  such  a  new 
framework  of  policy  cannot  be  formulated  and  implemented  by 
a  transition  government.  It  lacks  the  mind,  the  cohesion  and  the 
will  to  do  so. 

Rigorous  revamping  of  economic  policy  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  new  government,  and  until  established  the  present 
regime  can  only  engage  in  technical  administrative  adjust¬ 
ments. 

The  stage  is  being  set.  therefore,  for  a  confrontation  between 
Cohen-Orgad  and  the  Histadrut.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
clash  will  be  joined  in  earnest.  For  even  if  the  Likud  were  to 
succeed  in  the  end  in  establishing  a  government  coalition,  there 
is  every  reason  to  assume  that  Cohen-Orgad  may  not  be  the 
Finance  Minister.  That  post,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  to  go 
to  another  coalition  partner.  And  no  such  prospective  partner 
would  want  to  have  Cohen-Orgad  sour  relations  with  Mr. 
Kessar  and  the  Hisfadrut  in  advance. 

So  while  there  may  be  much  brave  talk  about  the  govern¬ 
ment's  need  to  rule  and  the  broad  scope  granted  by  law  to  a 
transition  government,  the  political  realities  have  imperatives 
of  their  own. 

The  country  is  left,  therefore,  to  stew  in  the  juices  produced 
by  the  Likud's  profligate  economic  policies  and  the  deadlocked 
outcome  of  the  elections. 


H. 


A  New  South  African  film 
telling  a  poignant  tale  of 
racial  prejudice  has  cre¬ 
ated  another  story  off  screen  -  its 
leading  coloured  (mixed  race)  actor 
will  not  be  able  to  see  its  first  general 
release. 

The  Afrikaans-language  film 
Brother  Marie  concerns  a  group  of 
conservative  white  church  elders 
who  agonize  over  whether  to  let  a 
coloured  priest  conduct  a  burial  ser¬ 
vice  for  his  white  benefactor. 

It  is  being  shown  at  segregated 
whites-only  cinemas,  and  so  Simon 
Bruiders.  who  plays  the  priest,  can¬ 
not  take  his  friends  and  family  to  see 


it. 


He  will  have  to  wait  until  it  is 
shown  at  desegregated  drive-in  cine¬ 
mas  or  privately  owned  cinemas  in 
Sourh  Africa's  black  and  coloured 
townships. 


P.S. 


TWO  STONE  heads 
thought  to  have  been 
_  carved  by  Amedeo  Mod¬ 
igliani  have  been  recoverd  from  a 
canal  75  years  after  their  creator 
threw  them  into  it  in  a  fit  of  pique. 

The  heads  were  found  in  Livorno, 
Italy  after  a  week  of  dredging  super¬ 
vised  by  the  director  of  a  local 
museum. 

Experts  have  been  called  in  to 
verify  the  heads.  The  artist  is  said  to 
have  dropped  them  into  the  canal  in 
a  gesture  of  exasperation  with  critics. 

An  official  of  the  museum,  which 
is  holding  an  exhibition  to  mark  the 
centenary  of  the  artist's  birth,  said 
the  heads  appeared  to  be  in  the  style 
of  Modigliani. 


MENDI  RODAN.  the 
Israel  Sinfoaictta's  music¬ 
al  director,  was  all  fired  up 
recently.  “This  city  does  not  deserve 
the  conductor  it  has  or  the  orchestra 
it  has."  he  fumed.  "It  deserves  a 
fireman  band  playing  outdoors." 

Rodan  was  speaking  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  bis  forehead  beaded  with 
sweat.  The  air  conditioner  at  Beer- 
sheba’s  Conservatory  Hall,  the  small 
auditorium  which  serves  as  the 
orchestra’s  home  base,  had  broken 
down  and  nobody  in  town  knew  how 
to  fix  it.  Workers  had  come  in  the 
afternoon  to  take  the  system  apart , 
but  they  could  not  put  it  back 
together  again. 

The  concert  was  not  cancelled  and 
the  audience  braved  the  conditions 
at  it  warmed  up  to  the  two  French 
singers  in  the  all-Offenbach  evening. 
During  the  intermission,  they 
bought  out  the  programmes,  which 
they  used  as  fans.  They  gave  the 
orchestra  and  soloists  a  standing 
ovation  and  asked  for  more. 

The  soprano  changed  back  into 
her  casual  street  clothes  during  inter¬ 
mission.  “I  love  the  heat."  she  bub¬ 
bled.  The  tenor  threw  off  his  jacket, 
as  did  the  musicians.  Then  they  took 
off  their  ties  and  rolled  up  their 
sleeves.  The  atmosphere  was  friend¬ 
ly.  But  Rodan  could  not  be 
appeased. 

The  mayor,  who  had  promised  to 
build  a  proper  auditorium  years  ago 
and  still  claims  that  he  has  no  funds, 
has  meanwhile  recently  approved 
two  small  halls  for  the  local  labour 
council.  L.M. 


ES. 


A  $  12-MILLION  plan  to 
protect  the  world's  whales 
_ _ and  other  marine  mam¬ 
mals  offers  new  hope  for  species 
threatened  with  extinction,  a  UN 
Environment  Programme  expert 
says. 

Ecologist  Bent  Nielsen  told  a 
press  conference  that  the  plan  envi¬ 
sions  the  creation  of  sanctuaries  for 
whales  and  other  marine  mammals 
as  well  as  the  imposition  of  limits  on 
catches. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  UNEP's 
governing  council  and  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  annual  conference  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commis¬ 
sion. 


ES. 


CONGREGATION 
Temple  of  Aaron  in  St. 
_  Paul.  Minnesota  has  in¬ 
stalled  changing  tables  in  the  men’s 
and  ladies'  rooms  in  the  synagogue, 
so  that  parents  can  bring  along  in¬ 
fants  and  change  their  diapers  when 
necessary.  The  rabbi  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  congregation,  Bernard 
Raskas,  says  that  facilities  were  set 
up  in  both  lavatories  because  fathers 
want  to  have  an  equal  part  in  raising 
their  children  -  even  changing  nap¬ 
pies. 

A  special  Shabbat  service  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  synagogue  for  children 
aged  from  birth  to  five,  in  which 
toddlers  climb  all  over  the  rabbi, 
who  sits  low  on  steps. 
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Major  Institutional  Building  Project 
Remuneration  commensurate  with  ability. 
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The  conditions 
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for  peace 


By  HENRY  A.  KISSINGER 


IT  IS  NEARLY  nine  months  since 
the  Soviets  walked  out  of  the  major 
arms-control  negotiations.  In  this 
age  of  the  peril  of  nuclear  catas¬ 
trophe.  the  West  must  contribute 
creative  policies  towards  resuming 
the  dialogue.  And  the  beginning  of 
creativity  must  be  a  diagnosis  of' the 
problem,  free  of  cliches  and 
stereotypes. 

The  notion  that  American  lack  of 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  negotiat¬ 
ing  formulas  is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  diplomatic  stalemate  is  not 
only  wrong,  it  is  dangerous  because 
it  removes  Soviet  incentives  for  se¬ 
rious  dialogue. 

Three  facts  must  be  faced: 

□  The  erratic  early  phases  of  the 
Reagan  administration  are  not  fun¬ 
damentally  at  fault.  Soviet  be¬ 
haviour  is: 

□  Importuning  the  Soviets  to  resume 
negotiations  they  should  never  have 
left  will  not  break  the  impasse.  It  is 
indeed  likely  to  deepen  the  stale¬ 
mate: 

□  If  peace  becomes  the  sole  objec- 
.  live  for  foreign  policy,  blackmail  will 
rule  diplomacy.  Fervent  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  desire  for  peace  are  not  a 
foreign  policy.  The  concept  of  peace 


the  41  U.S.  Pershings  and  Cruise 
missiles  in  Europe  with  single  war¬ 
heads  now  confronting  more  than 
350  Soviet  SS-20s  with  multiple  war¬ 
heads  musr  be  withdrawn  prior  to 
any  further  negotiation. 

What  that  negotiation  would  then 
involve  is  not  clear.  The  Soviets' 
purpose  must  be  to  achieve  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  neutralization  of 
Europe  by  establishing  a  Soviet  veto 
over  Nato's  nuclear  deployment. 

The  same  nearly  contemptuous 
intransigence  characterizes  the 
Soviet  approach  towards  demilitar¬ 
izing  outer  space.  Surely  there  is 
something  grotesque  about  the 
Soviet  insistence  that  priority  be 
given  to  talks  on  weapons  that  will 
not  exist  for  a  decade  while  weapons 
being  built  daily  are  to  be  excluded 
from  rhe  dialogue. 

That  such  an  irrational  proposi¬ 
tion  could  put  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  public  defensive  shows 
that  for  far  too  many  the  desire  for 
negotiations  overwhelms  an  analysis 
of  their  substance. 


must  be  given  a  concrete  content. 


NO  DOUBT  the  strident  anti-Soviet 
rhetoric  and  the  episodic  policy¬ 
making  of  the  early  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  inflamed  Soviet  attitudes. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  made  clear,  almost  apo¬ 
logetically.  its  eagerness  to  negoti¬ 
ate.  Every  overture  has  been  rebuf¬ 
fed.  As  the  administration  has  re¬ 
versed  its  earlier  attitude  the  Soviet 
Union  has  raised  the  ante. 

East-West  negotiations  should  be 
as  inevitable  as  they  are  necessary. 
The  perils  of  the  nuclear  age  weigh 
equally  heavily  on  both  sides.  What¬ 
ever  its  defiant  rhetoric,  the  Soviet 
system  -  wracked  by  economic  crisis . 
facing  a  wholesale  replacement  of  its 
aged  leadership  -  needs  a  respite  at 
least  as  much  as  the  West. 

Each  side  must  recognize  that  it  is 
condemned  to  coexistence  whatever 
the  ideological  differences.  Neither 
side  has  the  right  to  define  its  own 
security  in  terms  that  increase  the 
insecurity  of  the  adversary. 

Current  Soviet  negotiating  posi¬ 
tions  can  be  most  charitably  de¬ 
scribed  as  one-sided.  The  United 
States  is  clearly  willing  to  make  an 
agreement  limiting  missiles  based  in 
Europe  to  a  low  number.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Union  adamantlv  insists  that 


THERE  MAY  BE  several  reasons 
for  Soviet  conduct.  Perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  claiming  that  its 
early  rhetoric  was  no  obstacle  to 
diplomatic  progress.  Conceivably 
rhe  septuagenerian  Soviet  leaders 
are  engulfed  in  a  permanent  succes¬ 
sion  crisis  and  are  not  able  to  muster 
the  requisite  coherence  for  a  consis¬ 
tent  negotiating  strategy.  Or  the 
Kremlin  may  believe  that  it  is  on  to  a 
strategy  that  is  working:  to  isolate 
the  United  States  by  exploiting  the 
West's  nervousness  with  deadlock. 

Remarkably,  this  nervousness  is 
being  evoked  almost  entirely  by 
Soviet  rhetoric.  Soviet  actions  have 
been  extremely  cautious.  There 
have  not  been  in  recent  years  any 
significant  geopolitical  challenges. 
The  Soviets  have  pursued  essentially 
psychological  warfare.  They  seek  to 
substitute  words  for  deeds. 

A  deadlock  of  this  kind  cannot 
possibly  be  broken  by  Western  im¬ 
portuning.  How  many  more  rimes 
must  the  President  refract  an  incau¬ 
tious  statement  made  before  a  spe¬ 
cialized  audience  over  two  years 
ago. 

How  many  more  Western  states¬ 
men  must  journey  to  Moscow  seek¬ 
ing  to  revive  negotiations  wrecked 
by  the  Soviets? 'Does  Washington 
really  require  allied  ministers  to  cer¬ 
tify1  its  sincerity  in  the  Soviet  capital? 


Or  does  this  dithering  convice  the 
Soviets  that  intransigence  pays  be¬ 
cause  it  demoralizes  the  West  and 
elicits  unilateral  concessions? 

Most  of  the  so-called  "remedies" 
offered  for  the  crisis  in  East-West 
relations  are  therefore  likely  TO 
backfire. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  old  standby 
advocated  by  many  and  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  administration:  An 
early  summit  meeting  between  the 
Soviet  and  American  presidents. 
There  is  no  instance  in  the  post-war 
period  where  an  unprepared  summit 
did  not  rapidly  lead  to  a  worsening  of 
relations.  Summit  meetings  are  best 
used  to  confirm  and  dramatize 
agreements  already  worked  ouf. 
They  are  not  intellectual  fonims  to 
break  a  deadlock.  Contestants  can 
rarely  act  as  their  own  umpires.  And 
a  failed  summit  does  not  return  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  starring  point.  Ground  is 
lost  because  the  prestige  of  the  heads 
.of  stare  is  engaged. 

Congressional  efforts  to  lay  down 
specific  negotiating  conditions  also 
complicate  diplomatic  prospects. 
For  example.  MX  missile  deploy¬ 
ment  has  been  approved  only  if  no 
negotiations  have  taken  place  by  a 
certain  date.  This  puts  the  Soviets  in 
the  position  to  stop  a  major  United 
States  procurement  programme  by 
the  simple  device  of  returning  to 
conferences  thev  never  should  have 
left. 

To  make  matters  worse,  in  every 
Western  country  except  France  the 
opposition  parties  demand  even 
more  essentially  unilateral  conces¬ 
sions.  To  preempt  criticism,  govern¬ 
ments  are  thus  tempted  into  pleas, 
reassurances,  and  proposals 
irrelevant  to  or  inconsistent  with 
their  more  prudent  judgements. 
This  is  surely  a  factor  in  the  diffi¬ 
dence  with  which  the  American 
administration  has  responded  to 
one-sided  Soviet  proposals  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  h  has  sought 
negotiations  on  the  most  peripheral 
-  occasionally  trivial  -  subjects. 
What  started  as  a  Soviet  tactic  - 
possibly  nurtured  by  Western 
clumsiness  -  thus  may  develop  a 
momentum  destructive  of  rational 
dialogue. 

The  desirability  of  negotiations 
cannot  be  an  issue.  Their  content 
must  be.  lest  peace  turn  into  a  slogan 
to  demoralize  the  fearful  and  to 
seduce  the  wishful.  We  cannot  talk 
the  Soviets  into  returning  to  the 
conferencetable.  But  we  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves  far 


READERS'  LETTERSI 


EDUCATION  IN  ISRAEL 


VERBAL  ASSAULT 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Pott 
file  I 


Sir,  -  While  I  am  glad  to  inform 
Alignment  MK  Ora  Namir  that  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  her  assess¬ 
ment  of  Israeli  education  as  a  most 
worrying  failure  (July  19),  I  regret  to 
tell  her  that  this  is  where  my  agree¬ 
ment  ends.  Before  proceeding.  I 
wish  to  put  on  record  that  I  have 
(reluctantly)  voted  Labour  for  many 
years  and  that  my  own  experience  in 
education  (from  elementary  to  uni¬ 
versity  level )  is  about  twice  as  long  as 
hers. 

Of  the  questionable  points  made 
by  her  I  shall  dwell  shortly  on  two 
only.  The  percentage  of  students 
among  Palestinians  is.  she  says,  by 
one  third  higher  than  that  of  Israelis; 
this  sounds  spurious  as  even  the 
absolute  number  of  Palestinians 
fluctuates  between  600.000  and  a 
couple  of  million,  depending  on  the 
definition. 

Namir  also  claims  that  the  high 
percentage  of  illiterates  among  IDF 
recruits  is  due  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  Likud  since  the  boys  “were  II 
years  old  when  Likud  came  to  pow¬ 
er.  so  they  cannot  shift  the  blame 
onto  anyone  else,"  That  these 
youths  should  have  learned  how  to 
read  and  write  before  the  age  of  11. 
i.e.  when  Labour  was  still  in  power, 
is  conveniently  overlooked  by  the 
learned  lady  who  hopes  we  will  swal¬ 
low  her  arguments  by  using  ready¬ 
made  slogans  such  as  democracy  arid 
tolerance  even  when  they  are  not 
relevant. 


However,  these  are  trifles  in  com¬ 
parison  with  weightier  matters. 
Namir  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  education  and  instruction. 
Standards  in  the  latter  may  indeed 
have  declined,  but  she  should  know 
better  than  to  ascribe  this  solely  to  a 
political  party  and  impute  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  govenment  the  intentional 
undermining  of  the  country's  intel¬ 
lectual  elite.  It  is  true  that  the  level  of 
skills  and  knowledge,  particularly  in 
the  exact  sciences,  may  deteriorate 
rapidly,  but.  as  any  parent  will  con¬ 
firm.  it  may  improve  again  almost  as 
rapidly  with  intensified  instruction. 

Other  things  are  not  so  easily 
rectified  e.g.  education.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  present  chauvinist 
attitude  of  the  young  Israeli  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Likud's  general 
policy.  Other  characteristics  of  his. 
such  as  bad  taste,  arrogance,  acquisi¬ 
tiveness.  lack  of  civic  responsibility, 
contempt  for  the  Gola  together  with 
the  wish  to  emigrate  there  and  dis¬ 
dain  for  Jewishness.  aTe  the  results 
of  two  generations  of  Labour-led 
educational  policy.  These  traits,  un¬ 
fortunately.  are  much  harder  to 
eradicate  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  job  will  not  be  entrusted  to  Mrs. 
Namir  as  Minister  of  Education  in  a 
new  cabinet.  I  voted  Labour  in  spite 
of  Namir’s  counter  productive  cri  de 
coeur  although  I  much  prefer  Ham¬ 
mer's  diffident  smile  to  Namir's  un- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  Recently.  I  accompa¬ 
nied  a  group  of  youngsters  (who  are 
spending  the  summer  here  in  Israel) 
on  an  archeological  lecture  and 
“dig"  in  the  Old  City.  We  were 
appropriately  dressed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  shorts  and  T-shirts. 


After  about  three  hours  in  the  hot 
sun.  several  teenagers  and  I 
approached  the  police  station  in  the 
Western  Wall  vicinity  to  inquire 
where  the  nearest  toilet  facilities 
were.  Before  the  guard  at  the  door 
could  answer  us,  Zvi  Hoffman,  an 
employee  of  the  Ministry  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  in  charge  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  stomped  out  of  the  station  and 
began  to  assault  us  verbally,  calling 
me  a  prostitute  and  screaming  un¬ 
controllably. 

Does  such  vulgarity  enhance  the 
sanctity  of  the  Holy  Places?  Wifi 
such  animal-like  behaviour  deepen 
the  commitments  of  those  whom  we. 
bring  here  to  be  sensitized  Jewishty? 


I  know  that  Israelis  have  far  more 
serious  problems  on  their  minds  and 
hearts  than  the  aberrant  conduct  of 
one  of  their  civil  servants.  Yet  it  is 
out  of  the  relationship  of  individuals 
that  the  fabric  of  the  larger  society  is 
fashioned. 


gracious  gnmace. 

Professor  Y.T.  RAD  DAY 

Haifa. 


RHEA  SCHINDLER 
Jerusalem  (Westport,  Conn.). 
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reproduces  furniture  of  a 
bygone  age.  with  all  Us 
ageless  beauty.  Using  finesi 
selected  oak,  deep  rich 
carving  and  hand  waxing.  Old 
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Light  or  Antique.  An 
extensive  display  of  Old 
Charm  can  be  viewed 
at  your  local 
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when  their  sense  of  reality  impels 
them  to  do  so. 

The  best  use  of  the  current  period 
of  stalemate  is  to  clarify  our  own 
programme  for  peace: 

□  I  see  no  point  in  opening  talks  on 
outer  space  in  the  middle  of  the  U.S. 
election  campaign  when  die  biparti¬ 
sanship  necessary  to  sustain  results  is 
in  short  supply.,  when  the  Soviets 
mav  be  tempted  to  embarrass  a  dis¬ 
liked  administration,  and  the  -admi¬ 
nistration  may  be  inhibited  by  the 
fedr  of  the  political  consequences  of 
a  perceived  failure.  The  militariza¬ 
tion  of  space  is  not  likely  to  progress 
in  the  six  weeks  between  the  pro¬ 
jected  opening  day  of  September  19 
in  Vienna  and  the  November  3  U.S. 
election. 

The  administration  should  put  an 
end  to  Soviet  attempts  to  impose  a 
one-sided  agenda  and  postpone  talks 
to  a  fixed  date  soon  after  the  eiec- 
tion.  The  administration's  ap¬ 
proach  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
to  Soviet  pressure  tactics,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  last  Friday,  will  advance  neither 
the  prospect  of  space  talks  nor  the 
improvement  of  East-West  rela¬ 
tions. 

□  The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact 
that  arms  control  negotiations  do  not 
provide,  the  best  forum  for  fun¬ 
damental  breakthroughs.  On  each 
ride,  positions  -  and  assessments  of 
the  adversary’s  positions  -  emerge 
from  a  process  that  places  a  premium 
on  the  esoteric  advice  of  experts  who 
have  studied  the  subject  for  more 
years  than  governmental  leaders 
have  spent  hours  on  ir.  Leaders  must 
find  their  way  through  technical  go b- 
bledygeok  upon  which  their  dip¬ 
lomacy  depends  but  winch  they 
have  no  criteria  to  assess.  Tins  is 
bound  to  increase  the .  congenital 
insecurity  of  high  office  -  whether  in 
Washington  or  Moscow  -  and  lends 
itself  to  bureaucratic  power-plays 
incomprehensible  to  the  other  side. 

There  is  no  technological  way 
around  a  political  negotiation.  The 
most  audacious  reduction  of 
strategic  arms  conceivable  -  say 
four-fifths  of  existing  arsenals  - 
would  leave  enough  warheads  in  the 
possession  of.  each  ride  (more  than 
5,000)  to  devastate  humanity  if  poli¬ 
tical  conflicts  get  out  of  hand . 

□  Thus  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to 
avoid  a  serious  political  dialogue. 
While  it  is  unrealistic  to  seek  to  ban 
political  competition  in  ah  ideologi¬ 
cally  divided  world,  it  is  essential  to 
define  its  scope.  Otherwise  crises 
can  too  easily  be  driven  out  of  con¬ 
trol  by  the  inability  to  communicate, 
o  Such  an  exploration  need 
not  wait  for  the  American  elec¬ 
tion.  Moscow  and  Washington 
could  begin  immediately  by  seeking 
to  define  -  oh  a  confidential  and 
unpubbdzed  basis  -  the  objectives 
for  East-West  relations  oyer  the  next 
two  to  five  years.  Only  a  political ' 
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understanding  wifi  enable  meaning¬ 
ful  instructions  to  be’ issued  to  the 
technicians  of  arms  control.  If  such 
ah  understanding  is  not  attainable, 
arms  control  negotiations  will  either 
stalemate  or  become  a  propaganda 
forum. 

With  respect  rq  the  space  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  interval  between  how  the 
the  U.S.  election  should  be  used  to 
develop  a  position  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  forces.  Without  it  we  will  be 
whipsawed  both  at  the  conference 
table  and  at  home. 

□  Urgent  consultations  should  take 
place  between  the  United  States  and 
its  Nato  allies  on  what  will  surely  W 
the  first  Soviet  move  when  the 
Kremlin  decides  to  reopen  negotia¬ 
tions  on  Euopean-based  missiles: 

An  offer. to  return  to  the  conference 
table  if  the  allies  freeze  their  build¬ 
up  -  guaranteeing  the  Soviets  an 
edge  of  eight  to  one. -Even  more 
important  is  a  commonly  agreed 
upon  analysis  of  long-term  Soviet 
strategy  because  seriously  differing 
interpretations  now  being  swept 
under  tire  rug  prevent  the  emergence 
of  a  unified  allied  response.  And  the 
resolution  of  the  disputes  over  Nato  |r 
strategy  is  central  to  both  a  realistic 
defence  as  well  as  a  realistic  arms 
control  policy. 

In  an  ideal  world  these  principles 
would  be  implemented  in  the  United  - 
States  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Nothing 
would  spur  negotiations  more  than  a 
-demonstration  of  unity  on  fori£*ji 
policy  objectives, -which  the  winner 
of  the  election  in  November  will 
require  in  any  event.  Bipartisan 
forums  exist  -  like  the  Seowcrof 

-  Commission  _  to  study  the  strategic 

issues.  And,  who  knows',  it  might 
even  turn  out ‘to  be  good  politics  to 
liberate  a  presidential  campaign 
from  quick  Fixes  or  apocalyptic 
appeals. 

But  the  Reagan  administration 
should  pursue  this  course  even  if  we 
are  too  close  to  the  election  to  work 
out  bipartisan  restraint  before 
November  6.  In  truth  it  has  no 
choice.  In  the  long  run  democracy 
can  thrive  only  if  one  assumes  that 
good  policy  is  compatible  with  good 
politics. 

Good  policy  requires  that  we  deal 
with  these  challenges:  To  convey 
clearly  that  the  Kremlin  canfht 
make  itself  a  factor  in  our  elections; 

To  commit  our  nation  to  serious  and 
comprehensive  negotiations;  To 
establish  criteria  by  which,  to  judge 
progress. 

Commitment  to  the  goal  of  peace 
must  be  allied  with  a  definition  of  the 
content  of  peace.  Such  a  course 
would  give  us  the  stayingpower  until 
redprood  necessities  -  not  unilater¬ 
al,  .demeaning  pleas  -  move  the 
Soviets  tq  seek  with  us  the  basis  for  a  - 
just  an  honourable  settlement. 
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